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The New Teflament, carefully collated with the Greek, and corredied ; 
divided and pointed according to the various fubjects treated of by 
the infpired writers, with the common divifi:n into chapters and 
verfes in. the, margin; and illuftrated with notes critical and ex- 
planatory. By Richard Wynne, A. M., Reétor of St Alphage. 
$vo. 2vols. 128, Dodfley. 


S the principal and declared intention of the Author, in 
this edition of the New Teftament, is to refcue the facred 
writings from the confufion into which they have been thrown 
by the modern divifion of them into chapters and verfes, and to 
reftore them to their primitive form and native fimplicity ; * we 
prefume it will not be unacceptable to fome of our readers, if 
we introduce this article with a more full and particular account 
Of the ftate of the facred text in the antient MSS. than they 
will meet with in the preface to this tranflation : in doing which, 
we fhall not only attend to the modern divifions, but to thofe 
which were introduced into the Bible in general, in times of the 
earlieft antiquity. 


It is probable that the moft antient MSS. of the Divle were 
written without any divifions or diftin@ions at all ; without even 
any {paces to feparate, not only one paragraph, but one word 
from another. In this the Scripture agrees with all the antient 
books and writings of the Greeks and Romans, which we find 
written in the fame manner. As this was the cafe, it feemed 
neceflary, for the more convenient reading of the law in the 
fynagogues,. that certain Paufes- or Breaks fhould be agreed 
upon ; and that thefe fhould be diitinguifhed by fume known. 


* Vid. Preface, at the begin.ing. 
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marks and characters. Accordingly we are told that, about the 
time of Ezra, the five books of the Law were divided into. 
a number of Sections, correfponding with the number of Sab- 
baths in the year : * and that one of thefe Sections was publickly 
read every Sabbath-Day: This agrees with the account we have 
in. the Acts of the Apoftles, + where we are told that Mofes had 
of ald time theny that preach him, being read im the fynagogue every 
Sabbath-Day. ‘Till the time of the perfecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Jews only read the Pentateuch. 


But ther being forbidden to read the Law any more, ¢ in the 
room of it they fubftituted an equal number of Sections out of 
the Prophets ; and continued the ufe of thefe ever after. 


So that, as the learned Prideaux obferves, § when the read- 
ing of the Law was again reftored by the Maccabees, the Section 
which was read every Sabbath-Day out of the Law was their 
firft leflum; and the Se€tion out of the Prophets their fecond: 
and thus the practice feems to have been in the times of the 
Apottles, where we read of Paul’s ftanding up to preach after 
the reading the Law and the Prophets. 


In procefs of time not only the Law, but the Prophets, and 
thofe books, viz. Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, and Ecclefiaftes, which 
Jearned men have diftinguifhed by the name of Hagiographa, 
came alfo to be divided into Setions. 


But befides: thefe greater divifions,, thefe Seétions themfelves 
were divided into werfas, which the Jews called Pefukim. They 
are marked out in the Hebrew Bibles, by two great points at 
the end of them, and called from hence Soph-Pafak, i. e. the 
end of the verfe. "The neceffity of this provifion will immediately 
appear, if the manner in which. the Law, and afterwards, the 
other parts of Scripture were read and explained to the people, 
be confidered. 


After the Babylonifh captivity, the Chaldee language became 
the motier-tongue of the Jews; and the cuftom was, in the 
public reading of the Law to the people, fora perfon, appointed 
for this fervice, to read a verfe of the Lawin its original language, 
which was immediately rendered by an interpreter into the 
Chaldee, that it might be fully underftood: then the reader 
read another portion, which the interpreter alfo explained, and 
fo on, till the Se&tion was finifhed. It is from hence highly 
probable that this method of dividing the Soniye very differ 


* Buxtorfii Tiberias & Synagoga Judaica, 
‘y Acts xv. 25. 

+ Ehas in Tifbile, Buxtorfius, &c. 
§ Pridequx’s connect. pt. 1. book 5. 
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ént indeed from our prefent form, was as antient as the time of 
interpreting them into the Chaldee language in their fynagoguesy 
which was not long after their return from the captivity. 


Some writers feem to have confounded thefe inferior divifions 
of the facred Text, which we have here called Verfes, with 
the oli@ of the Greeks, which we apprehend was of a totally 
different nature. The olix@» feems to anfwer moft exactly to 
our Line; and it was acommon thing with antient Authors to 
fet down at the end of their works how many of thefe Lines or 
Verfes they contained : and this was not only a praétice among 
the poets, but we find alfo the works of profe writers computed 
inthe fame manner. ‘The o]ixGp of the Greeks is doubtlefs 
the fame with the Latin Verfus, and both exaétly correfpond 
with what we call a /ime in writing: the former a military al- 
lufion from the rank and order in which the letters are placed ; 
the latter @ vertendo, becaufe the writer when he is got to the 
end of one line, returns back and begins again. The ftate of 
the moft antient books of the writers of the N. Teftament, 
is very fimilar to what we have found inthe Jewifh Scriptures, 
without accents, without punctuation, and not divided into 
chapters. It is not probable that they fhould continue very 


long in this form; the conveniency of reading thefe facred . 


books in Chriftian affemblies, of comparing the different ac- 
counts of the Evangelifts and Apoftolic writers, and of citing 
the words of the text itfelf, in the controverfies that arofe, 
would naturally make way for fome regular and orderly divifion 
ef them: and accordingly we meet with references to fuch divi- 
fions, as early as in the writings of Juftin Martyr and Tertullian. 
The firft divifion we meet with was among the Greeks, who 
divided the books of the N. Teftament into KegzAaia, accord- 
ing to which it appears from Eufebius, Euthymius, and others, 
that Matthew was divided into LX VIII greater Seétions ; Mark 
into XLVIII; Luke into LXXXIII, and John into XVIII. 
Thefe are called the greater divifions, and are marked in the 
margin by the capital letters, A, B, [, &c. to which corref- 
pond, at the top or the bottom of the page, certain emyoagas, 
& titres, tituli, giving a fhort account of the fubjeét or argu- 
ment; ¢. g. In the Gofpe! of Matthew, ch. 2_& 1, to the mar- 
ginal letter A, correfponds, at the top of the page, like a kind 
of running tide, IIses tay payor; to the letter B, Tes raw 
avarcelsutwr masdav; and fo of the reft. * Of thele tizA0 or 
emiycadas, Suidas tells us there were in Matthew 355; in 
Mark 236; in Luke 348, and in John 232,.—Fabricius fays, 
that other kinds of divifion took place in the Latin Church, and 


* Mill’s prolegop ena,’ p. 39 
: Dd 2 particu- 
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particularly mentions St Hilary, as dividing the Gofpel of Mat. 
thew, in his Commentaries, into 33 canons: and that others 
divided it into 94 fections ; and Luke into 107, * The prin- 
cipal and moft antient divifion of the books of the N. Teftament 
was into titAxs and xeparasa 5 the intent of which, fays Dr, 
Prideaux, was rather to point out the fum or contents of the 
text, than to divide the books ; and they were vaftly different 
from the prefent chapters : for many of them only contained a 
very few verfes, and fome of them no more than one, 


Much in the fame view does F. Simon feem to have confi- 
dered this fubje&, in his learned Critical Hiftory of the Bible. 
The word chapter, fays he, in its original, fignifies nothin 
but a Summary or an abridgment, and this the Greeks called 
xeparasov, and the Latins capitulum. ‘Thefe fummaries or cha 
ters, were placed before each book, and were diftinguifhed b 
letters or cyphers ; and thefe fame letters or cyphers were alfo 
put into the margin of the text, juft over againft the place where 
the fe€tion began ; which was marked with a point, and a little 
void fpace that was left to fhew the fection. What was here- 
iofore called chapter, was not any thing like to the fections, or 
chapters at prefent; but for the rendering of the books more 
intelligible, men thought of making little abridgments, and 
putting thofe abridgments or fummaries, which the Greeks call- 
ed xegaAciw, at the beginning of each book. + Caffiodore, 
adds the Father, calls thefe chapters Titles, and they are fome- 
times confounded one with another, becaufe one and the other 
were only fummaries of what was contained in the feétions. 
‘There feems, however, to be the fame difference between Title 
and Chapter, as there is betwixt the general title or infcription 
of the fection, and the-titles and more particular fummaries of 
the fame fection : fo that Title, in relation to Chapters, is the 
fame as titAGp, taken from the Latin word ¢itulus, is in relation 
to what the Greeks called meat irc. t 


We now come to fpeak of the divifion of the Holy Scriptures 
into chapters and verfes, as we now have them, and which is 
of much later date than what we have been confidering. 


Some have afcribed the prefent form of our Bibles to the School- 
men : others fay it was the invention of Langton, abp. Canterbury, 
1220: and Heidegger affigns it to one Arlott, an Hetrufcian ge- 
neral,.of the order of Minims, who flourifhed about 1290. But 


* Fabricii Biblioth. Gr. lib. iv. ch. 5, ' : 

+ See an example of this:in an Edir.. of N. Teft. printed at Venice 
153%; and in R. Stephens’s Edir. 

} F. Simon’s Crit. Hift, Bib. B.i. ch, 28. 

others, 
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others, and thofe the ableft and moft judicious critics, afcribe the 
invention to Hugo de Sanéto Claro, a Dominican monk, beit 
known by the name of cardinal Hugo, who wrote about the year 
1240, and died in 1262. This celebrated monk was the firft 
who made a concordance of the vulgar Latin Bible. In doin 
this, he found it neceffary in the firft place to divide the books 
into fections, and thefe fections into under-divifion’, that he 
might make his references with greater eafe ; and point out in 
the Index with greater exactnefs, where every word or paflage 
might be found in the text, which till then was extremely dif- 
ficult, if notimpoffible. Thefe fe€tions are the chapters into 
which the Bible hath ever fince been divided. But as to the under- 
divifions of thefe fe€tions, or chapters, Hugo’s way of making 
them was by the letters A, B, C, D, &c. placed in the margin, 
at equal diltance from each other, according as the chapters 
were fhorter or longer; which method was imitated by our 
firft Englifh tranflators of the Bible. 


Robert Stephens, the learned and famous French printer, 
taking the hint from Hugo, fubdivided his under-divifions, and 
inftead of letters, placed numeral figures in the margin of a 
Greek Teftament, which he printed 1551 ; and afterwards in 
an edition of the vulgar Latin Bible, which Conrad Bodius 
printed for him four years after.—But now, whereas Stephens 
had only put numeral figures in the margin, the Editors of an 
Fnglifh N. Teftament about this time, printed the feveral little 
fubdivifions with breaks, and placed the number at the begin- 
ing of every one of them. * Thus was the prefent ftate of our 
Englifh Bibles fixed above two hundred years ago ; fince which 
time, it hath notreceived any improvement whatever, from public 
authority. 


We fhall conclude thefe ftritures, with the judgment of the 
learned Ifaac Cafaubon, who faid, he did not entirely difapprove 
the prefent method; yet did not doubt but there might be 
another far more convenient, if fome great divine would under- 
take the work. + Which brings us to our proper bufinefs of 
reprefenting to the public, what Mr. Wynne hath done in the 
Edition before us. ; 


It is proper that his defign be given in his own words. * The 
Gofpels and Acts of the Apoftlés are here divided into fections 
and paragraphs, according to the various tranfactions relgted by 
the Evangelifts ; ay the epiftles agreeably to the fubjeéts they 
treat of, without deftroying the connection, or huddling to- 
gether a variety of matter: in both I have followed Bengelius’s 


* Lewis’s Hitt. of tranf. of Bible. 
+ Notz in Nov. Teft, , | 
Dd 3 method; 
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method, after having compared it with the Alexandrine Manu- 
fcript. As to punctuation, I have been careful in correéting it, 
not only in the vulgar tranflation, but alfo in the original, as 
appears by the notes, 


¢ The Text is fomething different from the vulgar tranflation, 
which at firft I defigned to copy verbatim; but on comparing 
that verfion carefully with the original (though it is a good 
tranflation upon the whole) I thought it requifite to deviate 
from it fometimes, and frequently to alter the language. For 
fome of the words and phrafes, familiar to our anceftors, are. 
now grown fo obfolete, as not to be intelligible to the generality 
of our readers: others are too mean, equivocal, or inadequate 
to the original, which is perhaps owing to the fluctuating ftate 
of our language ; and fome paflages are not fo exaéily rendered 
by our tranflators, as a work of that kind required. In all thefe 
cafes, I made no fcruple of differing from our public tranflation, 
endeavouring at the fame time to fteer in a juft medium between 
a fervile literal tranflation, and a paraphraftic loofe verfion ; 
between low, obfolete, and obfcure language, and a modern 
enervated ftyle. How far ] have fucceeded, the impartial public 
mutt determine. 


‘ As for the Notes, they are partly fele&ted from the beft 
eritics and commentators, and partly occurred to me by a care- 
ful perufal of the original ; but [ have only inferted the fubflance 
of the former, without troubling the reader with the names of 
the Authors, or diftinguifhing them from the latter: this 
would have been of no fervice to the unlearned ; and the learn- 
ed will be at no lofs to diftinguifh the one from the other. 
However, it would be unjuft in me not to mention the learned 
and pious Dr. Doddridge, whofe Family Expofitor has furnifhed 
me with many excellent notes and illuftrations of obfcure paf- 
fages in the N, Teftament,’ 


We look upon every attempt to improve and render perfe& 
the tranflation of the New Teftament, to be of fo much import- 
ance to the progrefs of true religion, and to the honour of genuine 
Chriftianity, that we are difpofed to receive every work of this 
kind with the greateft candour : and it is with peculiar fatisfa€tion 
and pleafure (as we have had occafion more than once to ob- 
ferve) that we fee fo many of our clergy directing their ftudies 
and attention this way, being (with our Author) fully perfuaded, 
¢ that if thefe facred books are but read and underftood, they 
cannot fail of convincing every fincere inquirer of their divine 
authority, ‘and making him a true chriftian.’ 


Mr Wynne feems to have made his divifions into chapters 
and fections, with a good deal of attention and judgment. 
There 
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There is indeed no difficulty in doing this in the hiftorical books, 
as every perfon muft at firft fight fee, where one narrative 
begins and another ends. But this is not fo eafy in the reafon- 
ing part of the Epiftles, where the different topics are more 
concealed, and fometimes run into one another. It is poffible 
fome of his divifions here may be difputed in point of propriety, 
though in general we think them well done. : 


As to the tranflation, and many of the notes, they are fo 
much taken from the Family Expofitor of the late Reverend 
Dr. Doddridge, that the duty we owe the public obliges us to 
fay, they are more the property of that learned Critic, than of 
our Editor. Whoever will be at the pains of comparing them 
together will readily join us in acknowledging the refemblance 
of the one to the other; we had almoft faid the fous 4 


The Doétor’s method was, in the courfe of his Expofition 
and Paraphrafe, to interweave his own verfion of the facred 
Text, diftinguifhing it by Italic Chara&ters: this work hath 
jong been in the hands of the public, its character and merit 
are well known; and therefore as our Editor has followed it fe 
clofely, and introduced very few variations from it of any im- 
portance, it cannot be necefiary to enter into a particular ex- 
ainination of it. 


If Mr W. had given us an edition of Dr. Doddridge’s Ver- 
fion, with the beft of his learned notes and criticifms, he would 
have done an ufeful fervice, and what hath often been wifhed 
for. He would then have been intitled to the thanks of the 
public; but we do not think it eafy to juftify him in the ufe 
he hath here made of that verfion : nor will the mention he hath 
made of the Doétor’s name in the Preface, refpectful as it is, 
give him a fair right to it. 

s. 





— 


The Hiftory of Religion: particularly of the principal Denominations 
of Chriftians, viz. of the Church of Rome; England, Scotland — 
Wonjurors, Lutherans, Prefbyterians, Independents, Baptifis in 
general, Quakers, Antinomians, Moravians, and Methodifts in 
general, Containing a fucciné? and genuine Account of their ori- 
ginal and prefent Conftitution, Difctpline, Doctrines, Worpbip, 
and Ceremonies: with a general Account of the various Seftaries 
of lefs note, fince the firft eftablifhment of Chriftiaxity. Including a 
General Hiftory of the Reformation, and fo much of Civil and 
Ecclefiaflical Hiftory as is connected with, or neceffary to explain 
and illuftrate the Work. To which is added, a Diétionary of the 
principal Religious Orders, Offices, Days, Rites, Cufioms, Ha- 

bits, and Charaglers ; the moft important Tranfaétions of Eccle- 
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fraptical Councils, Synods, Sc. explaining all fuch ambiguous Words 
and Phrafes, as have a proper Connection with the Subjeéis of this 
Hifiory. By an Impartial Hand. 8vo. 4 vols. 11. 4s, 
Henderfon, Nicoll, &c. | 


O draw ajuft and ftriking picture of the principal denomi- 

. nations of Chriftians, from the beginning of the Chriftian 
/Era to the prefent time, to mark the peculiar and diftinguifhing 
features of each, and to exhibit them in théir proper colours 
and attitudes, would be a work equally inftructive and enter- 
taining. A writer, properly qualified for fuch an undertaking, 
would throw new light upon the hiftory of the human 
mind, and do eminent fervice to the caufe of truth, virtue, and 
religion. He would pay diftinguifhed honours to thofe great 
and illuftrious characters, who in perilous times have nobly dared 
to vindicate the facred and unalienable rights of confcience and 
private judgment ; who at the hazard of their lives and fortunes 
have ftood up for the honour of God, and the good of mankind, 
and who have given the moft fatisfactory evidence of the fincerity 
of their belief of Chriftianity, by exemplifying in their own lives 
thofe amiable virtues of benevolence, meeknefs, moderation, 
and humility, which it every where fo powerfully recommends. 
He would paint in bold and glowing colours the bigotry and 
perfecuting zeal of haughty and imperious Churchmen, who 
have perverted the defign of the moft benevolent fyftem of re- 
ligion that ever appeared on Earth, and .made it fubfervient to 
the horrid purpofes of pride, avarice, cruelty, and unbounded 
ambition ; who have been warmly engaged in the fervice of 
the Devil, while they have been talking loudly of the glory of 
God ; and who, to ufe the language of a very ingenious Writer, 
having got what ARCHIMEDES only wanted (viz. another world, 
on which he could fix his engines) have moved this world at | 
their pleafure. 


A Writer, duly qualified for the tafk we have mentioned, 
would, we repeat it, expofe in proper colours the infolent and 
domineering fpirit cf prieits, who ever have been, are ftill, and 
ever will be, the fame. The clergy over all Europe, there is 
reafon to think, indeed, are at prefent much more moderate 
than they have ever before been known to be; but, notwith- 
flanding this, let not the friends of liberty and moderation truft 
too much to flattering appearances. We have lately, very 
Jately had, in our own country, a flriking inftance to prove, 
that a great deal of the old Icaven is ftill left, and that appear- 
ances are often very deceitful. ‘The cruel punifhment, (for 
cruel it certainly was) inflicted upon a poor, puny Infidel, a 
mere mite of Scepticiim, for a paltry fcrap of infidelity, es 
Ov 
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low to be relifhed even by a Link-boy, or common Porter, 
known only to a few, and treated by all who read it with the 
contempt it deferved ; fhews plainly that we ought ever to be 
upon our guard againft prelatical encroachments, and prieftly 


tyranny. | 

When a perfon of great fpirit, and diftinguifhed abilities, re- 
monftrated warmly on this occafion to a Jate minifter, it is well 
known to many of our Readers in what terms he expreffed him- 
felf in regard to thofe worthy Dignitaries of our Church, who, 
his Lordfhip faid, came to him foaming at the mouth, &c. The 
names of thefe heroes deferve to be, and fhall be, tranfmitted 
to pofterity ; their magnanimous conduct on this memorable 
occafion fhall be treated with diftinguifhed refpect,’ but fhall be 
yeferved for a work of more importance than an article in a 
Review. In the mean time, who can help admiring their 
intrepidity ! Nobly difdaining fo cheap a victory as that over 
fuch Pygmies as David Hume, &c, they greatly dared to attack 
the Gigantic P—t—r A—n—t ! 


Thefe reflections naturally occurred to us on reading An biffory 
of religion; and we flatter ourfelves, that our Readers will nei- 
ther think them impertinent nor unfeafonable. 


We now proceed to the work before us, the Author of 
which appears, in fome refpects, to be but moderately qualified 
for the tafk he has undertaken, He feems, indeed, to be a 
fincere friend to civil and religious liberty, to have read a great 
deal upon the fubje&, and to have taken a world of pains; 
but, after all, his work, we are obliged to fay it in juftice to 
our Readers, is a heavy, injudicious compilation, ‘Ihe motives, 
however, which he affigns for the profecution of his plan, da 
him honour ; one of them, he tells us, was to fupprefs bigotry, 
prejudice, and cenforioufnefs, which are too apt to take voffeGlion 
of narrow minds ; and, in their place, to inculcate and improve 
that mutual love and charity, even for perfons of differing 
opinions, which is fo agreeable to the dignity and honour of 
men, and of Chriftians. 


‘ I write for no party, fays he, my aim is to recommend q 
free and impartial enquiry into the genuine principles of Chrift - 
lanity, which is the juft foundation of truth and virtue, liberty 
and charity. 


* That generally-received maxim, Rome was not built in a day, 
is as undoubtedly true with refpect to the conftitution, doctrine 
and ceremonies of the Romifh Church, as of its external form 
and ftately edifices ; for this reafon I haye judged a brief ac- 
count of the principal revolutions and variations in the govern- 
ment, worfhip, &c. of that church for feventeen centuries, a 


proper preliminary to the hiflory of its prefent ftate, 
‘ The 
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¢ The account I have given of the principles, &c. of the 
Romifh Church, I have firft exprefled in the words of pope 
Pius’s creed, which was eftablifhed by the council of Trent, 
and bas been ever fince efteemed by the votaries of that Church, 
of the greateft authority. I have likewife endeavoured to ex- 
plain or afcertain their true fenfe, from authors of their own, 
well approved of by that church, and whofe books have been 
licenfed by public authority ; difclaiming and carefully avoiding, 
as much as poffible, the fallacious gloffes, and artful difguifes 
of defigning priefts on the one hand, and the mifapprehenfions 
of the vulgar on the other. For this purpofe I have confulted 
the moft valuable hiftories of that Church, their conftitution, 
doétrine and ceremonies publifhed at that remarkable period, 
when the controverfy fubfifted between many of our eminent 
prelates and of their priefts and cardinals, from the year 1682 
to 1688, inclufive. : 


« I have alfo made feveral extracts from Dr. Middleton’s let- 
ters from Rome, wherein he has fhewn (conformable to feveral 
other authors) that many of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Romifh Church were of heathen original, and deftitute of fu- 
perior authority for their practice : In thefe extracts, I have not 
thought it neceflary to change his language, to avoid the re- 
prehenfion of thoie fentiments and ceremonies; nor have I 
allowed myfelf to exclaim or to detail out fuch invedtives as are 
too generally ufed, but have no proper and natural tendency to 
convince the Papift, or confirm the Proteftant. If I have 
given any fcope to cenfure, it is in the article of perfecution, 
where it was impoffible, after reading fo many tragical accounts 
of the horrid cruelties of the Inquifition, and other inhuman exe- 
cutions, to be impartial and honeft, without expreffing the 
utmoft abhorrence and deteftation of fuch praétices, and the 
principles that led to them; a fuperficial mention of which, 
will alarm every true Proteftant who has ever confidered the 
value of civil and religious liberty, and knows how to prize 
them.—With refpect to other fentiments and practices that are 
unfcriptural and merely of human invention, I am forry to fee, 
in thedefences of Popery, how much they are founded upon 
the authority of antient fathers, and that they are fo often fhewn 
to be confonant with fome former practices of our eftablifhed 
Church ; with certain of the canons, articles, and liturgy ; 
which may fully convince us, that moft of the exceptionable 
parts of our articles and liturgy arofe from the undue veneration 
which the compilers of them paid to the fathers St. Auguftine, 
St. Cyprian, St. Ambrofe, &c. and likewife fufficiently demon- 
strate to the impartial Reader, that Antiquity is a wretched guide 
to a fearcher after truth ; and that huntan formularies of faith are @ 
chief obftacle to real knowledge. ‘. 
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¢ As to the political views, bafe artifices, and exaétions of 
the Romifh Priefts, too much of it will appear in the courfe of 
this hiftory : an impartial mention of them is in fact to explode 
them: particularly in the hiftory of the ftate of religion in 
Great-Britain, from the firft planting of chriftianity, at the lat- 
ter end of the VIth and beginning of the VIIth century, to the 
middle of the XIVth century, when Wickliffe made fome 
efforts towards a reformation. The Reader will find many re- 
markable occurrences, in refpeét to the encroachments of the 
Church of Rome on the prerogatives of the Britifh kings, and 
the common rights of their fubjects, as well as by the grofs cor- 
ruptions of the original purity and fimplicity of chriftianity, as 
muft ever be deemed peculiar incentives to the Englifh nation, 
to throw off that yoke if poffible, and purfue a reformation in 
earneft and at the fame time, he will obferve fuch difficulties 
attending it, as muft give us an high opinion of our principal re- 
formers, and lead us to value our liberties, both civil and reli- 
gious. 


< In the hiftory of the reformation abroad and at home, and 
of the ftate of religion, more efpecially in the eftabliffied Church, 
and from that remarkable period to the revolution, I muft own 
I have much exceeded my intended limits; but when I con- 
fidered, the neceflary connection between the reformation in the 
Low Countries, France, and in England, the many interefting 
circumftances that occurred, in which our principal reformers 
were exhibited to view (which indeed deferve to be ever pre- 
ferved, and handed down to the lateft pofterity) and which I 
doubt not will be perufed by many, with pleafure and jmprove- 
ment, I was not willing to omit them. 


‘ Having mentioned Wickliffe as the morning far of the re- 
formation, I have likewife given a general hiftory of the period 
in which he lived, to the reign of king Henry the VIIIth, the 
reputed time when Proteftantifm took its rife: in this interval 
I have found many circumftances of an interefting nature, re- 
lative to the neceffity of a reformation, the difficulties aetending 
it, and likewife of incidental occurrences contributing thereto, 
which, at length, made it rife fuperior to oppofition. How far 
the reformation was intended or effected by king Henry VIII, 
is a point in which even critical hiftorians are much divided: I 
have therefore fought the materials of this difficult part of my 
hiftory, from antient MSS, as well as modern tracts ; and [| 
have been fomewhat more diffufe in this part, as I have feleéted 
from two MSS, his profeffion of faith wrote in 1536, and 
Memairs of his Character, compiled much about the fame time. 


‘ My next province is to give a hiftory of the ftate of religion 
in the fucceffive reigns, down to the prefent time, in which I 
have 
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have been careful to introduce whatever has been fignal and 
interefting, either in the ecclefiaftical hiftory of the eftablithed 
Church, or of fuch remarkable tranfactions and revolutions, in 
the civil hiftory of this nation, as are connected with it for 
more than two hundred years, and as the prevailing opinions 
and parties, gave rife at different times, to a variety of tranf- 
actions in council, in parliament, and ecclefiaftic convocations, 
fome of a remarkable interefting nature, I thought them the 
proper fubjects of fuch an hiftory : but as many of them are pe- 
culiar to different denominations, that part of them I have in- 
ferted in the refpective hiftory of thofe fects, and what properly 
relate to the ecclefiaftical polity and government of the Church 
of England, comes under that head. 


© In the profecution of this part, I have attempted fome ac- 
count of the princes, and moft eminent prelates and divines, 
whofe lives and writings have done honour to the Chriftian 
Proteftant Church, and alfo of fuch as have attempted to fap 
the foundation of truth, liberty, and virtue. 


_ © In treating of the articles of the Church of England, I have 
firft given them in the eftablifhed form, contained in the book 
of Common Prayer; I have then endeavoured to give their 
true fenfe, from fundry of the moft approved expofitions of thofe 
articles, by fome diftinguifhed prelates of our Church, and 
other divines of note, and generally by extracts in their own 
words ; fave where I have thought it might be more properly 
abridged, and in that cafe I have given an abftract, with due 
regard to the fenfe and meaning of the Author, and of the ar- 
ticles in their original form, in a fenfe in which the more judi- 
cious divines would recommend them to be underftood. 
Mr. Welchman, in his expofition of thefe articles, pays a 
particular regard to the fenfe of the antient fathers, St. Auftin, 
St. Chryfoftom, St. Ignatius, Irenzus, &c. and it appears that 
the language and fentiment contained in them, are in great 
meafure borrowed from the writings of thofe lights of the pri- 
mitive Church, which, by the way, fhews the great veneration 
and efteem our firft compilers had for antiquity ; and very often. 
to the neglect of more certain, effential, and important rules 
and principles of judging, concerning the truths of the facred 
Scriptures : but this is only a hint; for I muft declare that I 
have made it a general rule, throughout the whole of this work, 
to relate facts and defcribe things as [ found them, without ate 
tempting to animadvert thereon. 





¢ In reprefenting the conftitution and doétrines of other de- 
nominations of Chriftians, 1 have made it my conftant rule to 
fhew that I underftood the fubjeét, and was under no. undue biafs. 
, Impartiality 
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Impartiality I efteemed effentially recommendatory of this work, 
and the beft apology I could make for whatever involuntary 
errors and imperfections might attend the publication. 


‘ Throughout the whole I have aimed at concifenefs, as far 
as I judged would comport with the plan I had in view, its en- 
tertainment and ufefulnefs ; for I have characterized each fect, 
and explained their doctrines, more efpecially their peculiar 
tenets, where I could, in their own words. This method 
will afford not a barely fuperficial and partial account of what 
may be the particular fentiments of here and there a private per- 
fon and obfcure fociety ; but of the genuine principles of that 
body er community, which is neceflary to forming a juft idea of 
them; and whenever it has been neceflary, I have had proper 
information from correfpondence, or given a perfonal attendance 
at their aflemblies and taken minutes, for greater certainty and 
fatisfaction. 








« By attempting fuch a compendium of the religious principles 
of particular denominations, I imagined I might particularly 
adapt this work to the perufal of many young perfons, and 
other well difpofed Chriftians, who may not have leifure or in- 
clination to read- many diftiné& treatifes, and it may anfwer a 
particular good purpofe, in regard to their information and im- 
provement. 


‘ As this work was not entered upon with any party views, 
or profecuted with prejudice and declamation, fo it has been no 
hafty produétion ; it has been compiled at different times, and 
by flow degrees, in a courfe of feveral years ; now and then, 
indeed, it fpread itfelf into branches, and leaves, like a plane 
in April, and fometimes it lay by without growth, like a veget- 
able in winter; but it ftill exifted, and acquired its prefent 
texture and bulk according as health, leifure, and other adyan- 
tages favoured the undertaking. 


‘. Nor do I apprehend the Reader will look upon this as a 
prolix hiftory, when he confiders not only the extent of the 
plan, but that many of the hiftories neceflary to be confulted 
are very voluminous ; as Eufebius’s, Dupin’s, Bingham’s, and 
Collier’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftories ; Richer’s of Councils, Father 
Paul’s of that of Trent, Picart’s religious Ceremonies, and the 
Collections of Tra&ts for and againtt Popery, Brandt’s Hiftory 
of the Reformation in the Low Countries, Burnet’s and man 
others, of the Reformation in England, and Laval’s of that in 
France ; Calderwoad’s, Spotfwood’s, and divers others of the 
Kirk of Scotland; Sewel’s of Quakerifm ; Neal’s of the Pu- 
titans, and Crofby’s of the Englith Baptifts: befides a great 
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variety of tracts on points of controverfy, dictionaries, &c. that 
mutt be referred to, and confulted, on fuch a number of fub- 
jets ; Rapin, Hume, Smollet, and other civil Hiftorians of 
our own nation, neceflary for afcertaining and illuftrating all 
fuch matters, as have an immediate connection with the prin- 
cipal defign of this work. So that, upon the whole, I may 
venture to fay, it has been an arduous tafk, the refult of much 
reading and enquiry. But notwithftanding the affiftance I have 
received, from fo many eminent Hiftorians, I have followed 
no Author any farther than I apprehend him to coincide with 
truth. 


¢ After having been at all this expence and trouble to procure 
materials and proper helps for the execution of my plan, it is 
very probable and almoft unavoidable, that many things may 
have efcaped my notice, which might have contributed to il- 
luftrate, confirm, or embellifh, the feveral parts of it. I can 
only flatter myfelf that the Reader will find a fuficient number 
of quotations to afcertain the genuine principles of the feveral 
focieties refpeClively, their rites, ceremonies, &c. of which I 
have given the following Hiftory. And I hope the judicious 
Reader will look on it as no diminution of the value of this 
work, that many of the ideas, as well as the language, in which 
they are exprefled, are borrowed from the writings of the moft 
eminent Divines of the eftablifhed Church, and other denomi- 
nations, efpecially as, in many inftances, it was neceflary for 
authenticating the account I gave of the different fe&taries ; and 
very often, I found my fentiments fo happily expreffed in them, 
that I prefumed from my own approbation it would be mof 
ayreeable to my Readers.” 


Such is the account the Author gives of his plan; thofe who 
are defirous of feeing in what manner he has executed it, we 
muft refer to the work itfelf: which was lately publifhed in pe- 
riodical numbers, and is now compleated. R 

@ 





An Effay concerning the Human Rational Soul. In Three Parts. 
Shewing, 1. the Origin; 2. the Nature; 3. the Excellency of 
this Soul. Upon natural as well as revealed Principles. With a 
Dedication, and én Introduction, in Defence of Revealed Religion. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Fletcher. 


T would certainly be attended with many good confequences 
| to the public, tho’ it might poilibly be productive of fome 
inconvenience to private perfons, if the friends or relations of a 
man were legally impowered, when his underftending fhould be 
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found to have taken a certain wrong turn, to debar him the ufe 
of pen, ink, and paper; in order to preveng his expofing his 
own weaknefs, and communicating the like infirmity to others. 
What a number of fools have been converted into madmen! 
how many thoufands of harmlefs, ignorant people have we feen 
blown up into Zealots, and fet blazin oy the epidemical rav- 
ings of one religious or political Enthuffat ! When it happens, 
indeed, (as is not uncommon) that thefe Apoftles and Patriots 
are unable to read or write, the mifchief they do to the commu- 
nity is limited, being confined to what they can propagate wivé 
vocé within the circle of their acquaintance, or more publicly 
from a joint-ftool in the fields, ora tub in agasret. But when * 
they are pretenders to literature, and are capable of drefling up 
their nonfenfe in the garb of letters, the prefs affords them more. 
extenfive means of diffufing their folly, with the mifchiefs at- 
tending it. 

We do not take upon us to fay, at what time the friends of 
this Effayift, had they been fo authorized, fhould have laid him 
under the above-mentioned reftraint. We cannot heip think- 
ing, however, that if this work made its appearance in Dublin, 
fo long ago as the year 1759, as mentioned in the title, th 
fhould have exerted themfelves, for the credit of the Author and - 
his family, as well as for the good of the public, to prevent its 
being re-printed at Oxford, in 1764. 


We learn from the dedication, which appears to have been 
addrefled to the Duke of Bedford, when Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, that our Author’s name is Zachary Langton, probably 
an Irifh Divine: and, though it may feem natural enough fora 
Clergyman of that country to enter into a defence of the Atha- 
nafian Creed, we have had a remarkable inftance of a learned 
Prelate of the church of Ireland, who diflented tots viribus 

wit. The Dedication, indeed, containing almoft as many 
pages as the Effay itfelf, confifts almoft entirely of a defence of 
this Creed, and the Liturgy of the eftablifhed Church ; plenti-. 
fully fprinkled with abufe of thofe who diflent from it; parti- 
cularly the Oagon * Gentry, as he calls the new Congregation at 
Liverpool, His unbounded veneration for * our mott. excellent 
Creeds, Articles, and Common Prayer, through ail its Offices, 
by law eftablifhed,’ may be gathered from the following note ; 
as well as the very charitable and chriftian-like manner in which 
he feems difpofed to excite the like veneration, or fupply the 
want of it in others. 


‘ The Teftimony given by the King and Parliament to the 
Common Prayer in the Aé&t, which eftablifheth the ufe of it, is 
wery memorable, and fure fhould never be forgotten by their fuc- 


* Fiom the form in which thei church is buiit. 
3 ceffors, 
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ceflors, viz. that it was by the aid of the oly Chol wi, 
uniform agreement concluded and fet forth, &c, May their fuc- 
celfors ever have the fame way of thinking and refolve to cor. 
roborate and invigorate thofe laws, which have been made to de- 
fend and fecure it! that no perfons whatfoever prefume, under 
the higheft penalties, to preach, Declare, or Lpeak any thing 
in Derogation, deprabing, ov delpifing of the faid book, 
ov any thing therein contained, ov any part thereof, Ac 
for Unit. 1 Eliz.’ 


We fhould be glad to know, in what manner Mr. Zachary 
Langton would have this claufe of the A& of Uniformity corre. 
borated and invigorated. Surely, furely he does not mean to re- 
vive the religious perfecutions of the days of Mary and Eliza- 
beth! Indeed, this avowed principle of intoleration, from a 
Preteflant Clergyman, would be alarming, had not the Writer 
dropt fome hints, of his not being really what he pretends; and 
that his opinion of the Romifh’church is full as favourable as that 
which he entertains of the church of England. Were not this 
the cafe, he would hardly juftify the practice of the latter by 
the example of the former, as he feems to do in the foNowing 
words ; {peaking of one of our prayers; which, he fays, is ac- 
cepted in a certain’ fenfe, ‘ for this great and good reafon, viz. 
becaufe this very prayer is directed by the catholic as well as our 
own church, particularily and perfonally to the eternal Son of 
God himfelf.’ In this paflage, the catholic church is diftin- 
guifhed from the church of England ; whofe Members, never- 
thelefs, profefs to believe ‘in one catholic apoftolic church. Our 
Author, however, appears to belicve in two, and in this place 
to put them both on a footing,, 


It is true he does, in other places, rank popery with atheifm, 
idolatry, and deifm; fo that it is of very little confequence 
what church hath the honour of fo inconfiftent a Member; 
whofe notions of the Chriftian fyftem, and reafonings about di- 
vine revelation, are as chimerical and inconclufive, as thofe 
which he difplays of his politics and philofophy. 

His encomiums on the univerfity of Oxford, on the famous 
Lord Ruflel, his Patron’s anceftor, and on other diftinguifhed 
perfonages, are to the higheft degree extravagant, not to fay 
fometimes bordering on blafphemy. ‘Thus, {peaking of the late 
General Wolfe, he fays, the Saviour of the world was his 
guide, * not only to the gates of Death, but beyond them, even 
to the gates of Heaven and the throne of God.’ In {peaking of 
Oxford, he fays, * When the moft RADIANT UNIVERSITY 
under the suUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS diftinguifhed herfelf, as 


SHE really did in the reign of Caoartes THE Marryr, for 
ber 
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ber loyalty, for her fuperior love of country, true religion, and vit« 
rue.” Wecould not forbear fmiling alfo, at a farther inttance 
of our Author’s fagacity, in his beftowing the title of Chri/tian 
Hero, and the following eulogium on his pftefent Majefty of 
Pruffia, viz. * That he honoureth the Son, even as he honours 
eth the Father.’ The expreffion, indeed, being here a little 
equivocal, the encomium may not be thought altogether void 
of propriety, by thofe who have had an opportunity of learning 
the religious fentiments of his P nM from his -writ+ 
ings. A Sceptic may, with no great impropriety, be faid to 
honour the Son as much as he honours the Father, tho’ he- 
fhould have too little veneration for the name of either. 


The Dedicator’s compliment to Himfelf and Patron, at the 
Jatter end of his epiftle, is alfo fomething curious, being efi- 
tirely of a piece with the reft of his performance. * I prefumey 
my Lord, fays he, for it is high time, to lay this little pacific 
book, fo very well meant, aiming at domettic, religious, as well 
as civil peace, at your Grace’s feet, being fully perfuaded, that 
if it has the good fortune to meet with a favourable reception 
from your Grace, the true defcendent of the great and good 
Lord Ruffel, that faft, that never-to-be-forgotten friend to our 
moft excellent Church and State, it will then rife from its bed 
of obfcurity, and fhine in the leitered, nay in the Chriftian, as 
your Grace’s adminiftration now doth in the political world, 
and anfwer likewife, in fome meafure, the fair-fpirited intent 
of the vain Author.’ 








Vain Author! indeed! but we have done with thee; for, 
as to thy Effay, we find nothing in it but a farrago of ftale and 
trite arguments, moft inconclufively ftrung together, in a man- 
ner altogether worthy of thy dedication, and as unworthy of 
critical animadverfion. 


—~ 





PhilofophicalTranfactions, ce. Vol. LIL. Concluded. See 
Reviews for September and O€iober. 


Containing the Mathematical and Afironomical Papers. 


Art. 5. An Account of the Sun’s Diftance from the Earth; deduced 

rom Mr. Short’s Obfervatiens relating to the horizontal Parallax 

of the Sun. In a Letter from Peter Daval, Efq; V. P. of R.S. 
to Fames Barrow, Ejg; V. P. of R.&. 


HIS Gentleman obferves, that the mean horizontal pa- 
rallax of the fun, or the angle which the femidiameter of 
the earth fubtends, when feen from that luminary, is 8”,65. 
Rev. Dec. 1764. Ee Alfe, 
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Alfo, that the mean femidiameter of the earth, according to 
the lateft obfe:vations, is 3958 Englifh miles. Then, as 8,65 
to 360°, the whole periphery of acircle, fo is the femidiameter 
of the earth = 3958, to the periphery of the orbit of the earth 
round the fun, = 5493,011,.08 miles, the circumference of the 
orbit of the earth, the femidiameter of which is the earth’s dift- 
ance from the fun. But the periphery of a circle to its femidia- 
meter, is very nearly as 6,283185 to one. Confequently, 
593,011,308 divided by 6,283185 = 94,380,685, will be the 
mean diftance of the earth from the fun in Englifh miles. 


Art. 2. Obfervatio Cometa, qui Menfe Maio, A. 1759, apparuit 

’ faéta Haga-Comit. a Petro Gabry, 7. V. D. Societatis Reg. Sci- 
entiar. Socio, &% Commercio Literar. cum Academ, Scientiar. 
Parifienfi 3 Reg. Sosiet. Gotting. junélo. 


In this paper there are four obfervations on the comet which 
appeared in May 1759. On the 2d at nine in the evening, its 
longitude was 19° 12° 24° my, and its latitude 28° 40° §” fouth. 
On the 3d, was 17° 11° 40” m, and its latitude 27° 20° 20” fouth. 
On the 6th, its longitude 12” 51° 7” m, lat. 22° 37’ 24” fouth, 
And on the 11th, 11° 59 14” m, lat. 21° 1’ 44 fouth. 


A Delineation of the Tranfit of Venus expected in the Year 1769. 


By James Ferguifon. 


Mr. Fergufon has here given a very large projection of the ex- 
pected tranfit of Venus on the 3d of June 1769, when Aftro- 
nomers will have a much better opportunity of determining the 
fun’s parallax than they had in the laft tranfit. Itis well known, 
that the degree of accuracy to which the fun’s parallax may be 
obtained from thefe tranfits, will, in a great meafure, depend 

pon @bfervations being made by able Artifts at proper places: 


» ad fituated for this tranfit, Mr. Fergufon obferves, are 


Wardhuys in Norwegian Lapland, or any other place near the 
North Cape, and the ifles of Solomon, that of Tuberon, St. 
Bernard; or the Fly iflands in the South Sea; becaufe in thefe 
places the whole tranfit will be feen from the beginning to the 
end. At the fame time the line of the vifible tranfit in Lap- 
Jand will be longer than that fuppofed to be feen from the earth’s 
“center; and the time of the planet’s defcribing it, will be yet 
longer, on account of its apparent motion being flower by Lap- 
Jand’s moving the fame way. But at the Solomon ifles, the vi- 
fible line of the tranfit wil be fhorter than that fuppofed to be 
feen from the center of the earth, and the time of Venus’s de- 
fcribing it will be ftill more fhortened, on account of the appa- 
rent quicknefs of her motion, arifing from its being in a con- 
trary direction to the motion of the Solomon iflands, 
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The fuh’s parallax is in this projection fuppofed to be 8”,5. 
But if the parallax be found to be either greater or lefs than that 
aflumed by Mr. Fergufon, the difference of the vifible durations 
of the tranfit will alfo be either greater or lefs. So that if thefe 
differences be well afcertained by obfervation, the fun’s parallax 
will be found, and confequently his diftance from the earth, and 
that of every other planet in the folar fyftem, will be deter- 
mined. ‘The total ingrefs will happen at London, according 
to Mr. Fergufon’s calculation, at 37 min. 30 fec, after feven ig 
the evening. 


Art. 9. An Account of the Appulfe of the Moon to the Planet Fupi- 
ter ; obferved at Chelfea. By Mr. Samuel Dunn. 


This Gentleman obferves, that the alteration of the angles 
of pofition made by the cufps of the moon, and a planet to 
which the moon makes a near appulfe, will always enable thofe 
who are aftronomically inclined, to determine from obfervation, 
the longitudes of places, by the naked eye, and a clock or 
watch fet to apparent or equal time. And gives aminftance of 
an obfervation of this kind made at Chelfea, onthe 25th of De- 
cember, 1762, at 11 h. o min. 30 fec. apparent. time; whem 
the diftance of the planet from the moon, was half a degree, 


Art. 17. A Letter from Monfieur Wargentin, Secretary:to the Roya 
Acadtmy of Sciences in Sweden, to Mr. ‘Fohn Ellicot, F. R. 8. 
concerning the Tranjit of Venus. 


M. Wargentin, from comparing the obfervations on the tran- 
fit of Venus, made in Europe.and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
determines the fun’s horizontal parallax to be not lefs than 8”,1, 
nor more than 8,3. He alfo very juftly obferves, that as itis of 
the laft importance to be aflured of the longitude of places where 
the obfervations were made; he therefore endeavoured to deter- 
mine them in the beft manner he was able, from obfervations 
made at the fame places, on the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites ; 
a very confiderable number of which are annexed to this paper. 


Art. 18. Remarks on the Cenfure of Mercator’s Chart, in a pofthumous 
Work of Mr. Weft of Exeter, Ina Letter to Thomas Birch, D. D. 
Secretary to the RoyalSociety, from Mr. Samuel’ Dunn. 


This letter contains a requeft to Dr. Birch, that he would 
fearch the Philofophical Tranfactiéns, to fee if any paper has 
been printed there, concerning a {phere infcribed in a hollow 
cylinder, and {welling its furface to the fides of the cylinder, in 
order to conftruét a more accurate chart, for the purpofes of 
Navigation, than that invented by Mr. Edward Wright, and 
generally known among Navigators by the name cf Mercator 
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it having.been Jately infinuated, that a paper of this kind was 
printed in the Traniactions. 


Mr. Dunn alfo obferves, that Mr. Weft has cenfured Mr. 
Wright’s projection as erroneous, and given another, in which 
the meridian line is a f{cale of natural tangents from the Equinoc- 
tial tothe Pole; whereas thofe of Mr. Wright area (cale of fecants. 


He adds, ‘ That both Wright and Weft fay exprefsly, the 


iphere being infcribed in the hollow “er-ares and the Equinoc- 
tial being fixed without {welling, while the other parts {well to- 
wards the Poles, the chert will be formed. But in this, Wright 
has badly exprefied his own thoughts; for his tables make it, 
that the Equinoétial muft either fwell or contract itfelf.” 
And that Mr. Weft has therefore taken his words, but not his 


f{enfe. 





‘ The propofed demonftration of this tangental property, at 
page 58 of Mr. Weft’s book, is no demonftration at all ; there 
is nothing more plain, than that in order to have the Meridians 
at equal diftances, the degrees of Jatitude muft be enlarged to 
the fame proportion in every part, as the circular Meridians are 
nearer towards the Poles, which proportion is as the Co-fine of 
the latitude to Radius.’ 


This affertion is undoubtedly true; and Mr. Dunn might 
have added, that as in Mr. Wright’s projection, the degrees of 
longitude are all equal,. that is, the Co-fine of the -latitude is 
every where equal to the Radius, it will follow, that the de- 
grees of latitude. muft be enlarged in the proportion of the.Ra- 
dius tothe fecant: for asthe Co-fine of any parallel of latitude 
is to Radius, fo is Radius tothe Secant of that parallel. . But if 
the degrees of Jatitude increafe in the proportion of the Radius 
to the Secant, 1t follows, that the diftance of any parailel of !a- 
titude from the Equator, will be equal tothe fum of the Secants 
of all the arches contained between the Equator and that pa- 
rallel; and confequenutly, that the meridional line in a true fea 
chart, where the degrees of longitude are all equal, is nothing 
more than a {cale formed by the addition of the natural Secants, 
{uppofed to flow with an uniform and uninterrupted motion. 


_ Hence-we fee the reafon why the common tables of meridional 
parts, which are formed by the continual addition of the tabular 
Secants, are not ftrictly true; being increments of latitude 
formed from tables calculated to minutes only, inftead of the Se- 
cants Boufig with an equal velocity. It is well known, that if ¢ 
‘be made equal to the length of any arch, whofe radius is unity, 
the 
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| 6 
the fecant of that arch will be 1 + 2a? 4 ~ at + = a’ +. 





277. s 4 50521 





S064 7 362880 a'°, &c. If therefore we multiply this fe- 
ries by @ the fluxion of the arch, we fhall have @ + !a* a + 
5 +Q A235 % 4 Ke a 8 5 5521 162 : 

ret + 720° “ + §064% ? 362880 % % &c, the 


fluxion of the fum of the fecants, whofe fluent or flowing 
; toe 61 277 

quantity @ + i a3 + 24 * + 5040 a? + 72576 a? + 
21 

femern a’, &c. will be the fum of all the fecants contained 

in the arch a. If therefore we put ¢ = to the length of the 

arch, which we intend for the integer of the meridional parts, 


and multiply the above fluent by ¢, the produc will give the 
meridional parts of the latitude propofed. 











Art. 19. 4 Defence of Mercatar’s Chart againft the Cenfure of the late 
Mr. Weft of Exeter. In a Letter toCharles Morton, M. D. Se- 
cretary to the Royal Society, from Wm. Mountaine, F.R.S. 


This ingenious Gentleman has endeavoured to fhew, that the 
late Mr. Weft’s objeétion is not well founded, and that the 
nautical planifphere, generally called Mercator’s chart, is a true 
projeGion, from the teftimony of feveral eminent Mathematici- 
ans. He is undoubtedly right; but we cannot help obferving, 
that it would have been far more fcientifical, to have demonftrat- 
ed the truth of the latter, and confequently the erroneous prin- 
ciples of theformer. He has, however, by comparing the me- 
thods of Mr. Wright and Mr. Weft together, fhewn, that they 
both aflert the fame. thing, and that the latter has derived his 
method of conftruction from the-former, But what Weft calls 
a chart, Wright calls the geometrical lineaments only, by 
which he obtains a rectilinear planifphere, and whence he de- 
monftrates the principles on which his table of meridional parts 
is founded. 


After vindicating Mercator’s, or rather Wright’s, fea-chart, 
Mr. Mountaine adds, ‘¢ I have carefully endeavoured not to 
miftake the true fenfe and meaning of Mr. Weft’s propofition 
in any part thereof; if I have not, I cannot pronounce what 
kind of chart may be formed from his tangent line being made 
the line of latitudes, or that meridian line whereupon the tan- 
gents are to determine the fections of their refpective parallels : 
I fhall only obferve, that if the meridians be right lines, and 
parallel to each other, the shumbs mutt be right lines alfo; but 
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by this tangential projection, thefe will be deflected from their 
true bearings, or make the angles of the courfes too great, un- 
lefs fome expedient be devifed to accommodate this error; and 
if the rhumbs be not right lines, fuch chart will then be em- 
barrafled with more difficulties in practice than Mr. Wright’s.’ 


Art.29. The Difference of Longitude between the Royal Obfervatories 
of Greenwich and Paris, determined by the Obfervations of the 
Tranfits of Mercury over the Sun, in the Years 1723, 1736, 17435 
and 1753. By James Short, M.A. F.R.S. 


Notwithftanding the moft able Aftronomers the world ever 
faw, have for near eighty years paft, been conftantly making | 
obfervations in the royal Ob‘ervatories of Greenwich and 
Paris, yet it appears from Mr. Short’s paper, that the difference 
of longitude between theie two places, has never before been 
accurately determined; the Englifh Aftronomers f{uppofing it 
to be g 20°, andthe Frenchg 10°. But neither of thefe are 
juft ; for, from comparing no lefs than {fixty-three determina- 
tions of the <ifference of longitude, deduced from the tranfits 
of Mercury over the fun, tt appears that it is g 16”. 


Art. ZI. Rules and Examples for limiting the Cafes in which the 
Rays of refracted Light may be reunit:d into a colourle{s Pencil. 
In a Letter from P. Merdoch, M.A. and F.R.S. to Ro- 
bert Symmer, Efq; F.R.S. 


This is a very curious and ufeful paper; but will not admit 
ef any abridgment, without giving the figures with which it ig 
elucidated. We fhall thercfore only obierve, that this able Ma- 
thematician has performed the tafk he undertook, without in- 
troducing any new principles into the fcience of Optics, or any 
difperfion of the light different from the refractions difcovered by 
Sir lfaac Newton, near an hundred years ago. 


Art. 38. 42 Account of the Eclipfe of the Sun, April1, 1764. Ina 
Letter to the Right Hon. Geo. Ear] of Macclesfield, Prefident 
of the Royal Society, from Mr. James Fergufon, F.R.S. 


After fhewing the phafes of this eclipfe, according to M. 
Meyer’s tables, which make them very different from thofe 
refulting from the tables of Flamfteac, Halley, and de la 
Caille, Mr. Fergufon make¢ the following fenfible remarks on 
the nature of eclipfes in general, 


‘ If the motions of the fun and moon, were equable, any 
given eclipfe would always return in a courfe of two hundred 
and twenty-three lunations, which would confift of 18 years, 
11 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 20 feconds (as was obferved by 
the aytients) or 1383 years; and would for ever do fo, if at 
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the end of each period, the fun and moon fhould be in conjunc- 
tion either in the fame node, or at the fame diftance from it as 
before. But this is not the cafe: for if the fun and moon.are 
once in conjunction ai eighteen degrees diftance from the node, 
which is the greateft diftance at which the moon’s fhadow can 
touch the earth, at the next period of 18 years, 11 days, &c. 
the fun and moon will be 28 minutes, 12 feconds of a degree 
nearer the fame node than they were at the period laft before. 
And fo by falling gradually nearer and nearer the fame node ever 
time, the moon’s fhadow will pafs over the center of the earth’s 
enlightened difk, at the end of the thirty-eighth periodical return 
of the eclipfe from the time of its firit coming in at either of 
the earth’s poles; becaufe the conjunction falls in the node at 
the end of the thirty-eighth period, 


¢ In each fucceeding period the conjunctions of the fun and 
moon will be gradually farther and farther from the node, by 
the quantity of 28 minutes, 12 feconds of a degree; which will 
caufe the moon’s fhadow to pafs over the difc of the earth, far- 
ther and farther on the oppofite fide from the center, till it ‘quite 
leaves the earth, and travels zn expanfion for above 12,492 years, be~ 
fore it can come upon the earth again at the fame pole as before. 


‘ The reafon of this will be plain when we confider, that 
18 degrees from either of the nodes of the. moon’s orbit, is the 
greate(t diftance at which her fhadow can touch the earth at ei- 
ther of its poles. And as there are 18 degrees on each fide of 
the node, within the limits of a folar eclipfe; and twice 18 
make 36, thefe are all of the 260 degrees of the moon’s orbit 
about either of the nodes, within which there can be an eclipfe 
of the fun: and as thefe eclipfes fhift through 28 minutes 12 
feconds of thefe 36 degrees, in every Chaldean or Plinian pe- 
riod, they will fhift through the whole limit in 77 periods, 
which include 1388 years and three months. And. then the 
periods have the remaining 324 degrees of the moon’s orbit to 
fhift through, at the rate “of | nly ‘28 minutes 12 feconds of a 
degree in each period, before they can be near enough to the 
fame node again, for the moon’s fhadow to touch the earth; 
and this cannot be gone through in lefs than 12,492 years: for, 
as = is to 1,388, fo is 324 to 12,492. 


The eclipfe April 1, 1764, fell in the open fpace quite clear 

of Pe earth at each return, ever fince the creation till A. D. 
295, June «3, Old Stile, at 12 h. 52 min. 59 fec. ?- m. when 

it firit touched the earth at the North Pole, according to the 
mean (or fuppofed equable) mo:ions of the fun and moon; 
their conjunction being then P7 deg. 48 min. 27 fec. from the 
moon’s aicending node, in the nor thern part of her orbit. In 
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each period fince that time, the conjunction of the fun and 
moon has been 28 min. 12 fec, nearer and rearer the fame node, 
and the moon’s fhadow has therefore gone more and more fc uth- 
erly over the earth. In the year 1 962, July 8, Old Stile, at 
10 h. 36 min. 21 fec. p.m, the faine eclipfe will have returned — 
thirty-eight times; and as the conjunction will then be onl 
24 min. 45 fec. from the node, the center of the moon’s fha- 
dow will fall but a little to the northward of the center of the 
earth’s enlightened dife. At the end of the next following pe- 
riod, the conjunction of the fun and moon will have receded 
back 3 min. 27 fec. from the moon’s afcending node, into the 
fouthern part of her orbit; which will caufe the center of her 
fhadow to pafs alittle matter fouth of the center of the earth’s 
difc. After which, in every following period, the conjunétion 
of the fun and moon will fall 28 min. 12 fec, farther and far- 
ther back from the node, and the moon’s fhadow will 
ftill farther and farther fouthward on the earth, until] A. D. 
2665, September 12, Old Stile, at 23h. 46min. 22 fec. p.m, 
when the eclipfe will have finifhed its feventy-feventh period, 
‘and will finally leave the earth at the South Pole; and cannot 
begin the fame courfe over the earth again in lefs than 12,492 
years, as above-mentioned, 


‘ And thus if the motions of the fun and moon were equable, 
the fame eclipfe would always return in eighteen Julian years, 
eleven days, feven hours, forty-three minutes, twenty feconds, 
when the laft day of February in Leap-years is four times in- 
cluded in this period: but when it is five times included, the 
period is one day lefs, or eighteen years, ten days, feyen hours, 
forty-three minutes, twenty feconds. 


* But on account of the various anomalies of the fun and 
moon, ‘arifing from their moving in elliptic orbs, and the effects 
of the fun’s different attraétions of the moon in different parts 
of her orbit, the conjuncti ons of the fun and moon never fuc- 
ceed one another at equal intervals of time; but differ fome- 
times no lefs than 14, 15, or 16 hours; and therefore, in or- 
der ta know the true times of the returns of any eclipfe, recourfe 
mutt be had to long and tedious calculations. 


Art. 46. Preblems. By Edw. Waring, M.A. and Lucafian Pro- 
feffor of Mathematics in the Univerfity of Cambridge, F, R. 5, 


This paper contains two fubtile problems, folved in a very 
elegant manner; together with an ufeful theorem, relating to 
the areas of curyilinear ficures. 


Art.47. Second Paper, containing the Parallax of the Su, determined 
fren the Obfervations of the late Tranfit of Venus, in which this 
Subjeck 
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Subject is treated of more at length, and the quantity of the Parallax 
more fully afcertained. By JamesShort, A.M. and F.R.S. 


In this paper Mr. Short obferves, that there is in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy at Paris, a Memoir by Mr. Pingré, wha 
went to the ifland of Rodrigues, and obferved there the tranfit 
‘of Venus; in which Memoir. Mr. Pingré endeavours to fhew, 
that the fun’s parallax, from the obfervation of the Jate tranfit, 
was = 10°, both by the obferved durations, the leaft diftance 
of the centers, and by the internal con:act at the egrefs; and 
feems to think, there muft be fome miftake in Mr. Mafon’s ob- 
fervation at the Cape of Good Hope, particularly with regard to 
the. difference of longitude between Mr. Mafon’s obfervatory 
and Paris; becaufe, by comparing the obfervation of Mr. Ma- 
fon at the Cape with the European abfervations, he finds the 
parallax of the fun to be between 8 and g’, and confequently 
different from the refult of his own obfervations at Rodrigues 
compared with the fame places. But Mr. Short has, in this 
paper, fhewn, beyond all doubt, both from obfervations made 
on this fide the Equinoétial Line, and from Mr. Pingré’s own 
_obfervations properly connected, that the fun’s parallax is be- 
tween 8 and g”. In fhort, this elaborate paper contains the re- 
fult of all the obfervations made on the late tranfit of Venus, 
and confequently the fun’s parallax is here determined to as great 
a degree of accuracy, as thofe obfervations will admit of. 


For, by taking the mean of a hundred and fixteen comparifons 
of the internal contacts obferved at places to the north of the 
Line only, the fun’s parallax is = 8,565, 


From the mean of twenty-one comparifons of the internal 
contacts, with that at the Cape, the fun’s parallax appears to 
pe == 3.56, 

The mean of twenty-one comparifons of the internal contacts 
with that at Rodrignés, gives the fun’s parallax = 8,57, 


The mean of the comparifons of the total durations, fhew 
the fun’s parallax to be = 8,6r. | 


The mean of the apparent Jeaft diftance of the centers, com- 


pared with that meafured at Rodrigues, gives the fun’s parallax 
= 8,56. 


The mean of the apparent leaft diftances of the centers, by 
computations from the total durations compared together, gives 
the fun’s parallax = 8,53. 


The mean of thefe fix means, gives the fun’s parallax = 
8,556. 

And sf we reje& the mean arjfing from the comparifons of 
the 
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the total durations, which is the leaft certain, the mean of the 
other five means, gives the fun’s parallax = 8,557. : 


It, therefore, inconteftibly follows, that the fun’s parallax, 
as far as can be determined from the obfervations made on the 
Jate tranfit of Venus, is 8”,56. 


Art. §2. An Effay towards folving a Problem in the Doétrine of 
Chances. By the late Rev. Mr. Bayes, F.R.S. Communicated 
by Mr. Price, in @ Letter to John Canton, M.A. F.R.S, 


The queftion here folved, is of the utmoft importance, as it 
will form a folid foundation for all our reafonings concerning 
paft facts, and what is likely to happen hereafter. The pro- 
blem is this : 


© Given the number of times in which an unknown event 
has happened and failed: reguired the chance that the probabi- 
lity of its happening in a fingle trial lies fomewhere between 
any two degrees of probability that can be detired.’ 


As we have not room to follew this able Mathematician thro’ 
the laborious tafk of folving this interefting problem, we fhall 
only obferve, that the fubject is purfued in a very confpicuous 
manner, and highly merits the attention of Mathematicians. 


Art. 55. 4 Difcourfe on the Parallax of the Sun. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hornfby, M. A. Savilian Profeflor of Aftronomy in 
the Univerfity of Oxford, and F.R.S. 


After giving an hiftorical account of the methods ufed by the 
moft able Attronomers for determining the fun’s parallax, and 
the refult of thefe methods, which made it 9’,g2, before the 
late tranfit of Venus; Mr. Hornfby proceeds to deduce the pa- 
rallax from the various obfervations made in different parts of 
the world on that phenomenon; and from a reiult of a com- 
parifon of the beft obfervations made in places whofe longitudes 
are as accurately afcertained as the prefent ftate of Aftronomy 
will permit, the fun’s parallax on the day of the tranfit, appears 
to be 8”,692; but in this comparifon the obfervations made 
’ by Mr. Pingré at Rodrigues are rejected. 


The Profeflor then compares the above obfervations with 
thofe made by Mr. Pingré at Rodrigues, and the mean of thofe 
comparifons gives the fun’s parallax = 9,732. ‘ And in this 
quantity of the fun’s parallax, adds Mr. Hornfby, we mutt ei- 
ther acquiefce, or remain as ignorant of the true quantity of it, 
as we were before, till we can have recourfe to the next tranfit, 
on June 3, 1769, when the planet Venus will again pafs over 
the fun’s difc, having fomething mor¢ than 10 minutes of north 
latitude ; 
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Jatitude; and will be fo favourably circumftanced, that if the 
errors in obferving each contact, do not exceed 4 or 5, the 
quantity of the fun’s parallax may be determined within lefs than 
one hundredth part of the whole.’ 


As the difference of thefe two refults are owing wholly to the 
obiervations made in places to the north of the Equinoétial, 
compared with thofe made by Mr. Pingré, at the ifland of Ro- 
drigues, it will follow, that if there fhould be an error in the 
latter, the parallax itfelf will alfo be erroneous, and the differ- 
ence refulting from the above comparifons, will be likewife 
more or lefs, according to the nature and tendency of this er- 
ror. Mr. Short, in a paper. already mentioned in this article, 
obferves, that in the memoir of Mr. Pingré, the time of the 
internal contact at the egrefs at Rodrigues, is fet down at oh. 
36 min. 49 fec. But in the fame volume there is an account 
of Mr. Pingré’s obfervation, fent to the Royal Academy before 
his arrival in Europe, and the time of the internal contact is 
therein fet down at o h. 34 min. 47 fec. Alfo ina letter from 
him to the Royal Society, on his arrival at Lifbon, dated the 
6th of March, 1762, and inferted in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions, vol. LII. Part I. the time of the internal conta&t at 
oh. 34 min. 47 fec. truetime. This is alfo repeated in ano- 
ther letter to the Royal Society, dated the 14th of March, 
1762. If therefore we take o h. 34 min. 47 fec. for the true 
time, which, from feveral powerful reafous urged by Mr. Short, 
feems to be the real truth, we fhall find that the refult of the 
comparifon will give the fun’s parallax = 8”,62, agreeing very 
well with that refulting from thofe made on the north fide of 
the Equinoétial, compared with the obfervations made by Mr: 
Mafon at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Art. 56. 4 Difcourfe on the Locus for three and four Lines, 
celebrated among the ancient Geometers. By Henry Pemberton, 
M.D. F.R.S. Lond. et R.A. Berol. S. In a Letter to 
the Reverend Thomas Birch, D.. D. Secretary to the Royal 
Society. 


This is one of the moft curious and elegant papers we ever 
remember to have feen on this interefting fubject, the very na- 
ture of which will not admit of any abridgment, without a 
number of figures: fuffice it, therefore, in this place, that we 
recommend it to the perufal of thofe who are defirous of be- 
ing acquainted with thefe fubjects ; and we will venture to pro- 
mife, they will not think the time they’ employ in perufing it, 


Spent in vain. | B 
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The Origin of Language and Nations, hieroglificaily, etymologically, 

_ and topographically defined and fixed, after the Methed of an 
Englifh, Celtic, Greek, and Latin Englifh Lexicon. Together 

_ with an hiftorical Preface, an hieroglyfical Definition of Charac- 
ters, a Celtic general Grammar, and various other Matters o 

' Antiquity, treated in a Method entirely new. By Rowland 
Jones, Efg; of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 
Dodifley. 





E look upon the work before us, to be as fingular a | 

production as moft our age and country have produced. 
At the fame time alfo, we are oblized to confefs, that we are not 
fufficiently verfed in the Celtic, ancient Phrygian or Welch lan- 
guage, to determine the merit of this very laborious perform- 
ance. We mutt, therefore, content ourfelves with giving fome 
account of the Author’s general delign, and a fpecimen ef its 
execution. 


With regard to the former, w2 cannot define it better, pers 
haps, than in the words of the Author; wherein he intimates 
the advantages he prefumes it may be of to mankind; fubmit- 
ting it to the public in general, whether the illuftrating, defin- 
ing, and fixing the ancient language, origin, and antiquities of 
the prifocial Cumbri, the gallant Galli, and the primeval Cel- 
tes, with natural precifion, will not accumulate honour, glory, 
and dignity upon the Cumbri-Galli-Celtes, aid the operations 
of the human underftanding, and tend towards the advance- 
‘ment of learning in general, or, at leaft, to the reftoration of 
of ancient knowlege. Our Author farther hopes alfo, that as 
the confufion of language was productive of great diforders, 
difputes, and difunion amongft mankind, this attempt to reftore 
their ancient language, may be the means of reconciling and 
uniting them. ‘This is, indeed, a circumftance more devoutly 
to be wifbed than hoped for. It muft be confefled, however, 
it would'be a fine bone for the Critics, if the d/h fhould, after 
all, turn out to have been the firft, and prove to te the laft,. of 
human languages, agreeable to the preconceptions of the re- 
trofpective and anticipative views of Mr. Rowland Jones. How 
would our Philofophers and Philologifts be confounded alfo, to 
find that they havé been racking their brains to difcover an unt- 
verfal language, when they had, all the while, one in their hands 
that they were unable to read! 








. There is fomething very curious, we cannot fay quite fa fa- 
tisfa€tory, javour Author’s Celtic Grammar, and his abferva- 
tions on ¢h€ formation and meaning of letters; our Readers, 
-however, will probably be more entertained, and full as much 
improved, 
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improved, by what he advances on the origin of fpeech in ge™ 
neral. 


¢ As inthe courfe of this work, fays he, I have fhewn the ori-. 
ginal plan, and conftruction of human fpeech, to be intelligent, 
regular, and rational, as the riature and qualities of fubftances, 
modes and relations of general fubjects, are reprefented by ge- 
neral figns, either figurativelyor orderly, as the refpective i invi-- 
fible qualities center inhietoglytical objedis, and thofe again ab- 
{tracted and divided by circumftantial negative or privative pare» 
ticles, agreeable to the order of nature, in its formation out of. 
the frit elements, [ fhall here only obferve in general, that it 
has been the opinion of the wifeft part of mankind, that Adam 
was furnifhed with a fcheme of language by God himéelf; that, 
this feems to be implied by that paflage of Scripture, wherein 
God is faid to have brought the beafts and. birds before Adam, 
to fee, or perhaps to overfee, what he would call them, and by 
Adam’s giving names to the feveral parts of nature, agreeable to. 
the property and qualities thereof, and as the Deity appears to 
have made ule of a. form of fpeech, previous to the formation 
of Adam, in giving. names to the feveral parts of the creation, 
which indeed feem to comprehend the genera of human fpeech, 
and as man is faid to,have been made after God’s own image, 
and in his .own likenefs, I think that language ought not to be 
confidered as mere arbitrary founds, or any thing lefs than a 
part, at leaft, of that living foul, which God is faid to have 
breathed into man; and though the organs of parrots and other 
birds, are capable of articulate founds, they utter them only 
when they are taught, and that without any conception of what 
they exprefs ; elfe their progrefs in language would have advan- 
ced, fo far as was neceflary for their own preferyation and cone 
veniency ; nor can the fagacity of the owl, whofe optics are 
adapted to fee beft in the dark, or the inftin& of other brute 
animals, wherein they ape human nature, be any objection to 
the diyine origin of language ; neither is it conceivable that the 
human foul, a portion of the univerfal fpirit, could of itfelf 
modify or fame abftract ideas, or their figns, orthofe of mixed 
modes and relations, without a previous modification or inter- 
pofition of the Deity ; and thofe primary figns tranfmitted from 
Adam amongft his poftcrity, and preferved at all times in fome 
corner of the world, whereby fuch as once loft their language 
at Babel, might again recover a rational fcheme of fpeech. It 
is alfo retndtkable, that man of all animals in the expreffion of 
joy and admiration makes ufe of the o, which fignifies eternity 5 
but other animals feem to found the letter a, fignifying the 
éarth; man alfo is upright, with his countenance towards hea- 
yen5 but beafts look downwards upon the earth, asif their ut- 
mo 
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moft joy and pleafure centered there, Befides all nature, ac. 
sording to the Pfalmift, declares this handy work of Providence, 
even the dull fheep, though perhaps infenfibly, calls out ba, 
which fignifies an earthly animal.’ 


The judicious Reader will, from this fpecimen of the preface, 
fori fome idea of what he may expect from the work; a thort 
fpecimen of which we fhall give on the word Babel. 


- © BaBEL was called fo from ba-bi-el, beings calling like bas, 
or fheep ; it does not appear clearly, whether there was a total 
deletion of the old language, or a temporary impediment of 
fpeech; occafioned by thunder and lightning, or other terrible 
appearance, wherein the Divine Majefty was pleafed to vifit thofe 
doers of iniquity, who had profefledly undertaken to build this 
tower, in order to prevent their being fcattered abroad upon the 
face of the earth, contrary to God’s exprefs command, as in 
Genefis ix. ver. 7. and Gen. xi. ver. 4 and 8. wherein Mofes 
confiders the building of Babel as a violation of God’s com- 
mand; hence this cannot be called an indifferent act. It feems 
probable, that the elements, at leaft, of the original language 
were preferved, as the names and appellations of perfons and 
places previous to the confufion, as well as thofe fubfequent, 
are defined in this Lexicon; unlefs the Celtic nation had no 


concern in the Babylonian affair ; but it is likely that this lan- © 


guage, as it thus defines the prediluvian as well as the poftdilu- 
vian names, and gives the etymology of languages preferable to 
any other, muft have exifted before the confufion of languages ; 
and if all the world then {poke in one language, this muft be 
it; nor can it be true that the Phoenicians were firft pofleffed of 
letters, or that Cadmus carried them from ‘the Phoenicians into 
Greece ; but it fees moft likely, that he had them fromthe 
Druids, Etrurians, or Umbri of Italy, the anceftors of the 
Celtes, where he had been in queft of his fifter nation Europa; 
befides, it remains adoubt, what country Cadmus was of; tho’ 
fuppofed to be an Egyptian, from his naming the city he built 
in Boeotia ‘Thebes, after the name of the Egyptian Thebais.” 


On the whole, we have nothing to fay to the hiftorical part 
of this work, as the Author feems, in moft cafes, to have 
adhered to proper authority; mor do’ we entirely condemn 
his etymologies: the fcheme,; however, of reconciling the 
prefent Orthoepy, or the pronunciation of words to the ori- 
ginal fenfe annexed to fimilar founds, we conéeive to be, for the 
mo{t part, chimerical. Nay, tho’ the Writer of this article 
hath ftill fome Weilfh blood in his veins, he doth really think, 
that Monf. Bergier’s pretenfions*, in favour of the Hebrew, 


* Sce Appendix to the laft volume of the Review. 
ay 
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as an original language, are as well founded as Mr. Jones’s in 
fupport of the Welfh: nay, he does not doubt, but as plaufible 

etenfions as thofe of either, may be made in favour of the 
Arabic, Chaldee, SyriacfArmenian, Chinefe, Greek, Swedish, 
Coptic, or Teutonic; every one of which have had their Ad- 
vocates as weli as the Celtic, whofe caufe is thus warmly efpouf- 


ed by Mr. Rowland Jones. 
K-n-k., 
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The Merry Philofopher ; or Thoughts on ‘Fefting.. Containing Rules 
by which a proper Fudgment of Fefis may be formed; and the 
Criterion for diftinguifbing true and genuine Wit from that which 
is falfe and fpurious : Together with Infiruétions for improving the 
Tafte of thofe who have a natural turn for Pleafantry and Good 
Humour. By George Frederick Meier, Profeffor of Philo-, 
fophy at Halle, Member of the Royal Academy at Berlin, 
and Author of feveral much admired Works in the German 
Language. Now firft tranflated into Englifh from the Ger- 
man Original. r2mo. 3s. Newbery. 


Philofophical Treatife on Jefting may be fuppofed written 

with a view to make a jeft of Philofophy. Nothing, 
however, appears farther from the defign of the Treatife before 
us; which is really a grave and judicious enquiry into the fource, 
not indeed of the /ublime and beautiful, but ef the dew and rifle, 
That there is certainly as determinate a caufe in nature, why 
we are affected by the latter with Laughter, as by the former 
with Admiration, is not to be doubted ; but whether the caufes 
of both are equally inveftigable, can only be judged of by 4 
comparative review of the differegt attempts made toward theig 
inveftization. ) 


In the jocofe reign of that merry monarch king Charles the 
fecond, the art of jefting feems to have been in the higheft re~ 
pute in England. But the practice of an art, and the {cientific 
principles on which it is founded, are very different. How 
many fuccefsful practitioners in. phylic have we, who know no- 
thing of medicine, as a f{cience! How many excellent. perform- 
ers, and even compofers, in mufic, who are totally ignorant of 
the nature of the vibrations and the mechanica] proportions of 
the chords, produétive of the feveral tones, of which they know 
how to difpofe fo harmonioufly ! How many ingenious artifts in 
painting and defign, that know fo little of the phyfical caufes 
of thofe admirable effe&ts their labours produce, that not one in 
twenty of them can divine, even to this day, what their grear 
matter 
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mafter Hogarth intended by his Line of Beauty ! In like manner 
we have numerous adepts in the art rifible ; choice fpirits ! who 
juft when they pleafe, as Hamlet fays of Yorick, can fet the 
table in a roar; and yet we conceive not one of our modern 
fons of Comus will comprehend a whit more of our Profeffor’s 
Analyfis of Jefting, than the generality of our Artifts under- 
ftand ‘of the Analyfis of Beauty. It is indeed by time ahd flaw 
degrees “A an Art improves and ripens mto a Sciertce: .the 
oft cthi ts were long practifed with fuccefs, even from the 
days of Archimedes to thofe of Bifhop Wilkins and the Marquis 
of Worcefter ; but who before Dr. Wallis and Sir Ifaac Newton 
Was capable of determining the laws of Motion, and reducing. 
Mechanics toa Science? Thus Longinus and Ariftotle wrote, 
ages ago, on the. beautiful effects of literary compofition ; but 
it was referved for the prefent philofophical age to difcover 
the mechanifm of the true /ublime, the phyfical caufes of tafe, + 
and the general phyfiological principles of true fun. 


It is fomewhat extraordinary, however, that this difcovery 
fhould fall to the lot of a German; it being no lomer ago 
than the time of Louis the fourteenth, when it was folemnly 
debated in the Univerfity of Paris, whether it was poffible:in 
¥erum natura that a German could beawit? Weare told, it is 
true, in the introduction to this, work, that * an Author, tho’ 
without any turn for jefting himfelf, may, as a philofopher, 
undertake to enquire, on folid principles, into the rules of jeft- 
ing: as fuch a one is fuppofed to have refined his tafte by the 
tules of found and philofophical criticifm, to have acquired juf 
notions of beauty in general, and to be well inftruéted in the 
nature of wit and acumen in particular; juft as he may be a 
proper judge of the beauties of a picture, the noble ftrokes of a 


+ It hath been for many ages a ftanding proverb, de gufibus non eft 
Gifputandum ; but, if we may judge from the fuccefs of fome late at- 
tempts by Montefquieu, Voltaire, D’Alembert, Gerard, and others, 
we {hall foon fee that’adage reverfed. Nay we doubt not this fubje& will 
jn a fhort time become fo familiar to our cafuittical critics, that the me- 
chanical and mathematical principles of Wit, Humour, and Talte, will 
be canvaffed at the Queen’s arms and Robinhood, in the fame manner 
as are now thofe of the human underftanding, the principles of religion, 
‘politics, or any other fcience equally underftood by the learned members 
of thofe flourifhing focieties. We.would indeed recommend it to the 
new Literary Society, now cftablifhing in this metropolis, under the au- 
fpices of the Rev. Dr. Trufler, and others, to offer premiums, in imi- 
tation of the Society in the Strand, not only to young Writers and Speak- 
ers, but alfo to young Jokers; unlefs indeed this good work be taken 
out of their hands, by the union of the Catch Club and Comus’s Court, 
which we conceive would form a truly national and comical inftitution, 
under the denomination of the Rifible Society: the motto of whofe 
arms might be Homo e@ animal rifibile, 


7 fine 
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fine poem, the energy and force of a fublime piece of oratory, 


tho’ neither painter, poet, nor orator. ‘The reafon is, theory 
and practice are not always infeparable.’ 


Thus, it feems the academical queftion above-mentioned, 
might have been determined in the affirmative, and yet the pro- 
priety of our Philofopher’s enquiry be fully admitted. And, in- 
deed, this was very probably the cafe: while the Beaux-efprits and 
Efprits forts of England and France were bufy in pelting each o- 
ther with farcaftic jefts, and making the world laugh at their witti- 
cifms, our Author was fitting, hum-drum, with his pipe in his 
mouth, like a true German profeflor, endeavouring to {moke the 
cream of the jeft, and to find out what people were fo merry about, 


Whether he hath really extracted the marrow of the joke or 
not, may be gathered from the following abftract and {pecimens 
of the work. 


As to the general defign of this performance, the Author 
{peaks thus of it in his introduction, which appears to have 
been added in a fecond edition of the book : 


‘ Several exceptions were made by fome formal gloomy per- 
fons to thefe thoughts, on their firft publication : they accounted 
the undertaking indecent and ridiculous: they imagined | fat 
up for a profeflor of jefting, and publickly declared, I affected 
an extraordinary turn that way, and wanted to keep it in exer- 
cife. My pupils and my more intimate friends can readily ac- 
quit me in this refpeét. I muft, however, reft contented with 
the judgment of the world, fhould it be thought a ftill greater 
indecency, that I now give an improved edition. I only want 
to be thought a whet-ftone for fharpening iron, without pre- 
tending to cut: 7 


ungar Vice cotis, acutum 


Reddere que ferrum valeat, exfors ipfa fecandi. 


‘ Some perfons indifcriminately condemn all laughter and 
jefting, as criminal; as they make no diftinétion between a 
morofe and a ferious turn of mind, I can eafily forefee, they 
will deem, as inconfiftent with the principles of morality, a 
fubjeét, which they, in their gloomy apprehenfions, look upon 
as incompatible with its practice. As I admit, that feveral 
jefts are inconfiftent with true virtue ; fo, if impartial, they, 
On their part, muft admit, that morofenefs is far from being a 
Virtue : 

Multum ringitur otiofa Virtus. 





‘ Hypocrites, with the appearance, but without the reality of 
Virtue, condemn, from the teeth outwardly, the laughter and 
jefting, which they fincerely approve in their hearts, And ma- 
ny fincere, virtuous persons, alio account them criminal, either 
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from temperament, melancholy, or erroneous principles of md 
rality. As the cenfure of fuch perfons gives me pain, fo their 
approbation would give me great pleafure. But as long as they 
confider the fuggeftions of their temperament, deep melancholy, 
and erroneous principles, as fo many dictates of real virtue; fo 
long they muft not take it amifs, if, while I revere their virtue, 
I defpife their judgment. 


¢ Tt muft be allowed, great offence may be given by jefting, 
and that much circumfpection is requifite to jeft innocently. 
Some jefts are irréligious, coarfe, lewd, unfeemly, &e. But I 
am to fhew, a happy jeft muft in its nature be innocent. To 
determine in general, whether jefting be innocent, or no, it is 
neceflary to explain briefly the intention, fubject, circumftances, 
and the nature of a jett, and of the laughter confequent upon it, 
As to the intention, a perfon may jelt out of malignity, lewd- 
nefs, impiety, rancour, &c. things no ways neceilary to con- 
flitute jefts: and therefore we cannot condemn them in the 
lump, becaufe fometimes proceeding from criminal intentions. 
The fubje& of jefts may be things, which ought not to be jefted 
on; things of a momentous nature, as religion, virtue, truth, 
&c. but as thefe are no requifites to — we cannot therefore 
condemn all jefting, becaufe of fuch abufe and mifapplication, 
Many circumstances may be improper for jcfting, as in the 
houfe of mou rning, on a death-bed, &c. but none can be re- 
{trained at any time, to jeft unfeafonably*. In the nature ofa 
jeft, which, as I fhal thew, confifts in an extreme fine thought, 
the refult of a great wit and acumen, which are eminent per- 
fetions of the foul, there can be nothing criminal. And laftly, 
in laughter, condemned by perfons, whom natire has neglected, 
having denied them the faculty thereof, whofe averficn there- 
fore to Jaughter cai be no virtue ; in laughter, I fay, beftowed 
as a prerogative on man, above the brute creation, there can as 
little be any thing criminal. In all this, I only attempt to fet 
my readers in the train of judging in a rational and folid man- 
ner, on the morality of jefting: the further profecution is fo- 
reign to my purpofe. I might however, alledge, that a harth, 
difagrecable truth, a reproof, can in no better manner be couched, 
Many | failings and miicarriages deferve a flight ridicule, not a 
folemn reprimand. A man may often make his fortune by a 
happy jeft ; or handlomely extricate himfelf out of fome diffi- 
culty. Mr. Waller, whom Charles II. reproached with a better 
poem, made on Cromwel!, than on himfelf,; readily replied: 
«+ Poets, pleafe your maiefty, are happier at fiction than truth.” 


* We apprehend there is fome miflake here, either of the Tranflator, 
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‘A fotdier, who, by his bravery in the wars, came to lofe an 
arm, had a mere -trifle in money from his general. Aftonifhed 
at this, he frankly {poke out: ¢* Have I loft but a pair of gloves ?” 
This jeft procured a more confiderable prefent. 


¢ The benefits to be reaped from the perufal of this treatife, 
will be: Firft, to enable perfons with a turn for jefts, to dil- 
tinguifh the falfe and infipid from the genuine and {prightly ; to 
{tifle in the birth all low and indecent droliery ; to reprefs im- 
prudent fallies of wit, which fpare not even a bofom-friend ; 
to prune the luxuriancies of a wild imagination, faults, the 
wittieft and moft ingenious may at times be fubject to. Cicero 
is a ftriking inftance, that a fine genius may jeft in a wretched 
manner, becaufe jefting too often, and not accurately enough 
examining his jefts. Public profeflors in univerfities often dif- 
grace themfelves by wretched jefts, with a view to divert their 
hearers, and relieve the feverity of the profound truths thcy are 
propofing, by interlarded jefts. A general treatife on jeiting, 
may, therefore, yield uncommon benefit to all who incline to 
jeft: It will make them cautious to examine, whether a conceit 
may not clafh with the rules of jefting ; enable them to improve 
their tafte in jefting, and gain refolution enough to ftifle all jefts 
in the birth, which cannot ftand the teft; the abortions of a 
motley wit, and which brought forth, would difgrace the 
Author, and diftafte the Hearers.’——The Writer goes. on to enu- 
merate other advantages arifing from the fuitable application of 
a talent or capacity for jefting; as well as to fhew in what 
manner the art of jefting may be reduced to a fcience. 


In chapter the firft, the Author proceeds to give his definition 
of a jeft: * a jeft, fays he, is principally a creature of the fen- 
fitive wit and acumen; I! mutt therefore, define, what I mean 
by wit and acumen, Nature has beftowed on us a faculty, by 
which we can perceive the agreement of one thing with another, 
Now as things are faid to agree mutually, when they are in 
quantity and qualities the fame ; to this their agreement we are © 
to rank a!l refemblances, equalities, and proportions. Wit is 
the readinefs or habit to difcover the agreement of things; and 
thus their refemblances or fimilitudes, their equalites and pro- 
portions ; and is divided into the fenfitive and rational wit. 
The fenfitive wit confifts in the readinefs or habit of reprefent- 
ing the agreements of things in an indiftin&t and fenfitive man- 
ner. But the rational wit, is the habit of difcovering the 
refemblances of things ina diftinct manner. By this laft {pecies 
of wit we gain, for inftance, abitract notions, by means of 
Jogical rules, feparated or abftracted from others, all of them 
ros cone 
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confifting in a diftin& reprefentation of the agreement of fe- 
vera] other notions. But when Horace makes Lydia fay : 


Quanquam Sidere pulchrior 

Tile eft, tu levtor cortice, & imprabo 
Tracundior Adria ; 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 


he in a fenfitive manner reprefents the refemblance of the beaut 

of Calais, with the beauty of a conftellation ; that of levity, 
with the bark of a tree ; and the refemblance of fudden anger, 
with the raging of the Adriatic: thefe are therefore reprefent- 
ations or ideas of the fenfitive wit. All reprefentations and 
difcourfes, produced by the wit, whether the fenfitive or rational, 

are ingenious or witty reprefentations and difcourfes. But here 
we underftand the reprefentations and difcourfes, produced by 
the fenfitive wit alone. 


‘ We have naturally a faculty to perceive the differences of 
things; whether differences of the quantities or qualities of 
them. Under differences are implied diffimilitudes, inequalities, 
difproporiions, &c. ‘The acumen, or penetration, is the habit 
to difcover differences or diftinctions : and whoever can readily 
perceive thefe differences, is acute. Difproportions confift in 
the differences of the relations or habitudes of the quantities of 
different things, mutually compared. We divide acumen, as 
we did wit, into the fenfitive and rational. The fenfitive, is 
the habit to difcover differences in a fenfitive and indiftin& man- 
ner: the rational, the habit to difcover differences in a diftin& 
manner. Reprefentations and difcourtes therefore, produced by 
the acumen, are called acute. By an acute wit we mean wit 
combined with acumen, or the habit compofed of both: and is 
either fenfitive or rational. 


‘ The perfection of our knowledge is grounded on the per- 
fection of the cognofcitive faculty exerted in producing it. In 
order properly to judge of the beauty of a jeft, we muft enquire 
into the perfection of the acute wit, or the wit and acumen 
combined, as the faculty which produces jefts. “The perfections 
of a cognofcitive faculty depend either on the number of the 
things which it exhibits, or on the manner in which it does fo, 
or in the force or vigour it exerts. The greater number of 
things it is capable of exhibiting, the greater the perfection, 
the more difficult the knowledge of them; and yet with the 
greater advantage and vigour the faculty can exhibit them, alfo 
the more perfect the faculty. And then there is in this cafe a 
greater variety in the faculty ; which variety, however, con{pires 
er tencs to one end, namely that of the faculty itfelf, which in 
4 this 
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this cafe is knowledge, and in this tendency or confent, per- 
feétion confifts.’ 


Our Profeflor goes on next to illuftrate the different principles, 
on which the degrees of perfection of the fenfitive wit depend ; 
after which he proceeds thus, ¢ J can now on fufficient grounds 
afirm, what I mean by a jeft. Quintillian juftly fays, nature 
contributes the greateft fhare to a good jelt, by imparting an 
acutenefs and readinefs at finding a jeft: he requires an acumen, 
and exprefsly defines a jeft, Sermo cum rifu aliquos inceffins, a 
difcourfe exciting to laughter or ridicule. Cicero agrees in this,. 
as he aflerts, that a jeft muft, in its nature, be adapted, and 
the defign of it be, to excite laughter, We call merry and jo- 
cofe, whatever moves our laughter. Now from the inftances 
adduced by Quintillian and Cicero, and on attending to their 
difquifitions on jefts, we may eafily perceive, that the latter are 
produced by the fenfitive wit and acumen combined, and mutt 
be adapted to produce laughter. We mutt diftinguifh between 
a conceit, an ingenious conceit, and a jeft. A conceit is a’ 
fhort, witty, acute thought. If fine in a fupreme degree, or 
produced by a perfect fenfitive wit and acumen, and thus capa- 
ble of caufing an unexpeéted pleafure, it is an ingenious conceit, 
bon mot: an ingenious conceit, capable of producing laughter, 
is a jeft. By ajocofe or merry fpeech I mean a fhort fpeech, 
exprefling a jeft: and thus a jeft muft be a fenfitive fine thought, 
be concife, and produced by a high degree of wit and acumen, 
and exhibit fomething ridiculous, or be adapted to caufe laugh- 
ter. I diftinguifh jetts from jetting or jocofe fpeeches ; a jett is 
the thought unexprefled ; and to exprefs the jeft happily, pecu- 
liar rules are requifite. Diogenes the Cynick coming once to 
a very {mall, inconfiderable town, with very large and magni- 
ficent gates, he told the inhabitants * to fhut their gates, left 
the town fhould run out.” ‘This jeer or banter implies a jeft, 
ingenioufly laying open the ridicule arifing from a gate too 
large for a town fo fmall. Lewis XIV. obferving two courtiers 
riding full {peed one after the other; the foremoft with an un- 
common long chin, the hindmoft with fcarce any at alb; the 
King afked whither they were driving at fuch fpeed? M. de 
Clerambaut replied : ** The hindmoft is in purfuit of the fore- 
moft, to recover his ftolen chin.” Here again it is evident, 
that the ridiculous circumftance, viz. a perfon with little or no 
chin, purfuing another with a very large one, is ingenioufly 
reprefented by a comparifon with a theft. And thus | hope | 
have fufficiently cleared my definition of a jeft.’ 


The Author exemplifies next the difference between what 
may be called a jeft, and what merely an ingenious turn of 


fpeech ; laying down the following capita] rules, comprehend~' 
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ing all other, adapted for happy oo. ‘1. A jeft muft contain 
or excite a proper variety of dens. . Ajett pa be fuficiently 
grand, or be an important, fruitful, ae thought. 3. Mutt 
be a juft thought. 4. A lively, fprightly thought. 5. Havea 
proper degree of certainty. 6. Mutt be fufficientl y ftriking, 

, Be exprefled i ina fine manner. When a jeft is conformable 
to all thefe rules, it muft needs be produced by a great and 
perfect acumen.’ 


In chapter the 2d, the Writer treats of the firft beauty of a 
yeft, Variety: that is, when a jeft exhibits an allufion between 
feveral objects at once. This he illuftrates in the three follow- 
ing ‘cafes. 


€ Firft, a fufficient variety of objets, exhibited in an inge- 
nious manner, is obtained in a jeft, when made by the fkilful 
application of a poetical quotation from a well-known Poet. 
If the choice of the verfe is happily made, the jeft infallibly 
fucceeds, if in other refpeéts conformable to the rules of jefting. 
And then we may either keep to the thoughts and words of 
the Poet, without alteration, or fo vary them, as the end pro- 
pofed may require. Now whoever knows the Poet from whom 
the paflage i is taken, will, by the quotation, or a few words of 
it, have the connection of the whele brought to his mind. It 
is therefore evident, that in this cafe a multiplicity of various 
ideas is prefented at once to the mind. A perfon of wit fawa 
man riding, with his wife fitting behind him on the horfe ; and 
pointing to him, repeated thofe words of Horace, 


Poft Equitem fedet atra cura. 


Gloomy care fits behind the rider. Horace in this ode defcribes 
carking cares as always pur! uinz a man given up to their ty- 
ranny. Now as all this is brought to the mind, and compared 
with a wife, there is occafion given to much reflection at one 
and the fame time. Bayle in his writings has often jefted in 
this manner, and many Satirifts have availed themfelves of this 
very turn. Nay, if we devife an emblem or fymbol, which is 
to contain a jeft, the device or motto is ufually taken from fome 
Poet. However, it 1s evident, that the perfons, to whom the 
jett is eigen mult be well acquainted with the Poet: other- 
wife the jeft will be obfcure, and thereby loft. 


¢ Secondly, a jeft may exhibit many ideas at once, when 
grounded on fome known adage ; or if a proverb is in a proper 
manner adduced on any occafion. Many proverbial fayings 
have, in virtue of their meaning, not only a reference to many 
things and particular cafes at "dee fame time, but are alfoin 
common life adduced in numberlefs particular circumftances. 


And 
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And thus as foon as fuch a proverb is heard, the imaginative 
faculty directly exhibits to itfelf many fuch like cafes and cir- 
cumftances at once, in which it is ufually applied. In order 
therefore to jeft, and to adduce for that purpofe a well-known 
adage, which in other refpects fuits the cafe, and fufficiently 
exhibits the ridicule in any thing, the jeft acquires thereby a 
degree of richnefs and variety altogether agreeable, It is a com- 
mon proverb, ** That there is no difputing about tafte.” A 
wretched Critick, who commended a very mean Poem, -and 
employed this very proverb, by way of defence or apology, was 
expofed by an emblematical reprefentation : viz. a fly, painted 
on a dung-hill in queft of food, with the above proverbial fay- 
ing fet over it. It is alfo a well-known adage, ‘* That but 
half of what is publickly reported, is to be believed.” The 
Dutchefs of Aiguillon, a near relation of Cardinal Richelieu, 
complained much of the Lady of St. Chaumont, as being up- 
braided by her with having had fix children by her coufin. M, 
de Charoft, who was prefent, replied, ‘* Your Grace doubtlefs 
knows, that but half of what is publickly reported, is to be 
credited.” And thus farcaftically upbraided her with three 
children at leaft by her coufin.’ 


In this chapter our Author makes a very fingular obfervation, 
viz. that a man may have a great deal of wit, and yet be ver 
incapable of a good jeft. .¢ From what we have hitherto dif- 
cuffed, fays he, there flows a remark, which refpects jefts in 
general, and which may alfo be proved from other principles 
befides: namely, that a man of great wit and little acamen, or 
penetration, can never fucceed in jefting. Such a man proves 
always intolerable, with his facetious conceits, to judicious per- 
fons. His jefts are mere playing on words, or puns, or allego- 
rical, metaphorical and tropical modes of {peech, and the like 
fports of wit, without applying them with any acumen or pe- 
netration : and in that cafe he muft fall. into the infipid. With- 
out acumen, a man cannot poffibly guard againtft falfe thoughts : 
and if in jefting he thinks without acumen, he overlooks the 
differences of objeéts, and in that cafe may eafily, by a falfe 
conceit, reprefent to himfelf a coincidence in things, which 
greatly differ. . Now as I have hitherto fhewn, that the objects, 
to be mutually compared in a jeft, muft be very different ; but 
this rule not being poffible to be obferved without a degree of 
acumen, as being that very faculty, by which we difcover the 
differences of things; fo it is evident, that each witty conceit 
is not to be deemed a jeft; but we are, moreover, to enquire, 
whether the wit, in the prodution thereof, was duly fupported 
by the acumen or penetration. And hence alfo I have defined 
a jeft, a thought produced both by the wit and acumen com- 
bined. And we may always obferve, that perfons of no great 
Ff 4 under- 
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underftanding are alfo devoid of the neceflary acumen ; fuch ag 
very young perfons, and people advanced, indeed, in years, but 
children in underftanding ; thefe may have a great deal of wit, 
and for that reaion an uncommon turn for drollery ; ; but yet be 
incapable to jeft happi'y, only becaufe they are without acumen, 
It is evident from other principles, that a perfon devoid of acu- 
men, cannot poffibly hive a good tafte: and thus alfo for the 
fame reafon want of acumen cnales the want of the gift to jeft.’ + 


Chap. 3, treats of the fecond beauty of a jeft, which is its 
Importance. Under this head the Author hath fome ftriGtures 
on the propriety of time and place; cenfuring in a particular 
manner death-bed jefts, as exiremely mal-a-propos. ‘ We 
have many examples, fays he, of perfons jefting at their death ; 
there was a law fubfifting formerly in France, that a delinquent 
under certain circumftances fhould be pardoned, if he married 
a common proftitute. A native of Picardy, who was to be exe- 
cuted for fome capital crime, having afcended the ladder, a prof- 
titute, who was lame, was prefented to him; and it was in his 
option to marry her, or to be hanged. After furveying her for 
a moment, he called out to the executioner, ** Tuck up, tuck 
up! fhe limps.” This jeft, indeed, is uncommonly fprightly, 
as exhibiting a deformed creature to be a greater evil than 
hanging. But yet the laft moments of our life are a period too 
important and folemn to admit of jefting and mirth, 


The third beauty of a jeft, treated of in the 4th chapter, is 
Truth. Indeed it is notorious to a proverb with us, that there 
is no joke like a true joke. ‘This adage, however, is not taken 
always in the fenfe intended by our Author ; who, by the truth 
of a jeft, means the propriety of the application or juftice of the 
fentiment. 


Chap. 5, confiders the fourth beauty, Vivacity ; without 
which at thinks a jeft worth very little: but here we do not 
altogether agree with our Profeflor, who feems to have attended 
too much to the manners of the French, in acquiring his no- 
tions of jefting and wit ; indced he appears to have little notion 
of the native humour and the dry joke of the Englith. This 
fpecies of jefting, neverthelefs, is infinitely more “refined and 
effectual than the common methods of joking always upon the 
broad grin. 

In chap. 6, our Profeffor illuftrates the fifth beauty, Certainty : 
In the 7th, he treats of the fixth beauty, viz. its being affecting or 


+ We cannot here help ever that the tranflator feems to want a 
good deal of acumen, or he would:certainly have given fome variety to 
his expreflion in this fe&tion. He hath alfo fucceeded fo ill in the tranf- 
Istion of fome of the jefts, that the whole fpirit of them is evaporated. 
ftriking ; 
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ftriking : And in the Eighth, of the feventh beauty, or Expreffion. 
Thefe diftinctions, however, are not in our opinion altogether 
neceflary, as the fubjects of the 3d and 6th, might have been con- 
fidered under one, as alfo thofe of the 7th and 8th. On the 
whole, our learned Profeflor hath acquitted himfelf in this invefti- 

ation with much ingenuity, and with that degree of pleafantry 
which may be naturally expected on fuch a fubjeét. 





Conclufion of Pfalmanazar’s Memoirs. Sce Page 385. 


N our laft, we attended our Hero to the opening of what he, 
] in his penitential language, juftly ftyles a fcene of the black- 
eft fhame and guilt. We are now to accompany him in his 
tour through Germany, &c. and his voyage to England. 


His firft defign was, to vifit all the confiderable cities on both 
fides of the Rhine, as they lay in his way to Cologn; whither 
he pretended to go on a religious pilgrimage to the three Kings*, 
(as they are ftyled in the Romifh Calendar) whofe remains are 
faid to be there interred, in the cathedral.—At Landau he was 
feized as a fpy, by the French garrifon in that city; but the 
Governor, not knowing well what to make of the whimfical ac- 
count which our Adventurer gave of himfelf, and of his pre- 
tended country, fent him out of the city, with a ftri& charge, 
under the fevereft penalties, to come there no more. 


This was but poor encouragement to proceed; however, on 
he went; and travelled feveral hundred leagues, through Ger- 
many, Lrabant, and Flanders, under the notion of a Fivaniehs 
converted to Chriftianity, by fome Jefuit Miffionaries, and 
brought to Avignon, to avoid the dreadful punifhment inflicted 
on all who turn Chriftians in the dominions of the Emperor of 
Japan+. His religious deportment, his frequent appearance at 
church, his fluency in the Latin tongue, his {mattering of lo- 
gic, philofophy, and theology, generally procured him more 
regard, and a greater fhare of berteficence than was commonly. 
fhewn to other Travellers or Pilgrims ; but his careleffnefs and 
extravagance, neverthelefs, foon reduced him to fo fhabby an 
appearance, that in refpect to drefs, and even in the article of 
linen, he made a worfe figure than the very common beg- 
gars, This, at length, gave fuch an ill face to all his pretences, 
as almeft totally to difcredit them; and, moreover, when he 
came into fome confiderable cities which he was defirous to fee, 
and where they have hofpitals for pilgrims and ftrangers, with 


* The wife men that came to worfhip our infant Saviour. 

t Pfalmanazar had given out, that Formoza was falject to that 
Prince, although it is well known to belong to the Chinefe. ' 
fuitable 
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fuitable accommodations, according to their rank, appearance, 
or recommendation, he in vain fhewed his counterfeit pafs, which, 
if he had been in a more decent trim, would have procured 
him a much better reception than he met with: for thofe who 
attend on fuch occafions, would feldom give themfelves the 
trouble of reading it, but taking it for granted that he was one 


Jof pthe loweft rank, difpofed of him accordingly; fo that ina 


fhort time he found himfelf covered with rags and vermin; and 
infected with a moft virulent itch. 


In this evil plight he had the farther mortification to perceive, 
that all his fair fhew of learning, only made him appear the more 
defpicable in the eyes of fober difcerning people; for even thofe 
who gave any credit to his ftrange tale, could not but fuppof 
that he muft have been guilty of tome great fault, or the Jefuits, 
by whom he pretended to have been brought from Japan, would 
hardly have given him to fo fhameful a vagabond life.—Thus 
did he find his affairs grow from bad to worfe, infomuch that he 
was often pinched with want, and would have been glad to have 
returned home tohis mother; but that was too mortifying, and 
too difficult a ftep to be taken. ‘ I have, however, fays he, had 
reafon to think it a mercy that I had fuch an inveterate itch—for 
I perceived, thatin feveral great cities of Brabant and Flanders, 
there are a fort of procurefles, who wander about the ftreets, 
under the character of Begines*, and pick up all the likely fel- 
lows they meet with, in order to make a lewd trade of them; 
and I being then young, fanguine, and likely in perfon, have 
now and then been led by them, in a feeming hofpitable man- 
ner, to fome charitable Ladies, to receive, as was pretended, 
fome token of their generofity ; but, in reality, to return a lefs 
commendable one to the benefactrefs. But my diftemper, whe- 
ther or no it was imagined to be of a worfe kind than it was, 
proved fuch a difguftful bar, that I never was put to the trial.’ 


Being at length arrived at the city of Liege, he there enlifted 
for afoldier in the Dutch fervice. The pretended officer who 
engaged him, proved not to be a military man, but a perfon who 
ated as an agent for procuring recruits, and who was himfelf 
in reality the mafter of a noted coffee-houfe at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


* The true Begines, it feems, are a good fort of unmarried women, 
who dedicate themfelves to works of charity ; vifiting the houfes of the 
rerfort, the fick, the lame, prifoners and ftrangers, and procuring 
them all proper relief from the charitable rich. They are known bya 
particular plain drefs, not unlike that of the nuns ;—but there are alfo 
many vile women who, under the appearance of that drefs and charac- 
ter, carry on the trade of procurefes: in which they are but too much 

encouraged and fupported. 
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He, on hearing our Author’s patched-up ftory, conceived the 
defign of turning the young Adventurer to fome better account 
than that of carrying amufket ; and accordingly took him home 
to the laft-named place, had him fcoured, fcrubbed, and decently 
equipped ; but found it too difficult a jobb to get him cured of 
his filthy cutaneous eruption. He was phyficked, anointed, blood- 
ed, bathed, but without fyccefs. However, he was appointed 
to wait on his mafter’s cuftomers, and to teach a boy of his to 
read. 


His new mafter had entertained hopes, that fo extraordinary 
a waiter would occafion an extraordinary refort to his houfe : 
but the event was not altogether anfwerable to his expectations ; 
and after fome time, this his hopeful fervant being fent on a jour- 
ney to the Spa, the young rover thought it expedient to mils his 
way, and he once more repaired to Cologne. 


From hence he went to Bon, the refidence of the Ele&or of 
Cologn ; and then repaired to another city of that Eleétorate ; 
where he again enlifted for a foldier, in the Elector’s fer- 
vice. Being now ina herd of the moft licentious profligates, 
for of fuch, he fays, was the corps he belonged to compofed, 
he here became, in fome refpecéts, as abandoned as his com- 
rades, and was particularly remarkable for his fpirit and excefs, 
in the horrid vice of prophane curfing and fwearing: but he 
tells us, that in regard to drinking and lewdnefs, he did not 
chufe to follow their example. He ftill pretended to be a Japa- 
nefe; but he now thought it a more confiftent part to profefs 
himfelf an heathen, and as yet unconverted to Chriftianity. 
This induced fome of the more fober fort of people, with whom 
he occafionally converfed,* to think of his converfion in good 
earneft; and his vanity now prompted him to enter the lifts, 
as the Champion of paganifm, with fome of the learned Priefts 
or Monks,—who, on their part, made little doubt that they 
fhould eafily convince him of his errors. 


But this great undertaking produced very little effet. The 
good Fathers, he tells.us, with whom he had the honour of dif- 
puting, were better provided for a controverfy againft the Pro- 
teftants than againft Heathens; which gave him no fmall ad- 
vantage over them: and, in the end, it feems, they were fo 
backward in repeating the conferences, that all came to nothing ; 
and the pretended idolater plumed himfelf on his imaginary vic- 
tory.— However, if this ridiculous controverfy had not died of 
itfelf, it muft have been cut fhort by another revolution in our 
Author’s affairs: he was difcharged from his military feryice, 
by order of his Colonel, who found him too fhort for the ftand- 
ard, and too young and tender for the fatigues of a foldier’s 
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He now repaired once more to Cologn, where he again en- 
lifted in the company of an officer who had taken a liking to 
him, and on whom, as ufual, he pafled for a Japanefe.—Pre- 
tending alfo ftill to be an Heathen, he here entered upon freth 
controverfies, and engaged both with Proteftants and Papifts : 
but to as little purpofe as before. From Cologn, the corps 
in which he now ferved, was ordered into Holland; and our 
Hero being in garrifon at Sluys, became known to Brigadier 
Lauder, Colonel of a Scotch regiment in that garrifon. This 
Gentleman had the curiofity to fend for Pfalmanazar to his 
houfe, where he engaged him in a religious conference with the 
Minifler of the French’ church, and Mr. Innes, Chaplain to 
the Scottifh regiment. Of this conference our Author inferted 
fome account, but by no means a juft one, in his pretended Hif- 
tory of Formofa. / 





This Innes, it feems, was an artful man, and foon formed a 


~ fcheme for making a fine jobb of the converfion of the fuppofed 


heathen Japanefe. With this view, he found means to attach 
the young Adventurer to him, by the moft {pecious and infinu- 
ating behaviour; and artful as Pfalmanazar was, he now met 
with his match. By this time he began to be heartily tired of 
a foldier’s life. “The place where he was in garrifon, was ver 
cold and bleak, the duty hard, and the pay fo fmall, that it was 
very difficult to fubfift on it; fo that the little fums of money 
which Innes now and then gave him, were peculiarly acceptable 
to a man in fuch circumftances, and could not fail of anfwerinz 
the purpofe intended by the politic Chaplain. In fhort, there 
was no likelihood that the poor Pagan fhould make a long op- 
pofition to fuch cogent arguments as were brought from this 
quarter; efpecially as Innes took care to back them with large 
promifes of procuring his Convert’s difcharge, and carrying him 
to England, where he made him hope he fhould meet with the 
createft encouragement. The profpect of fuch a change of 
life, made fo great an impreffion upon him, that he rather feem- 
ed too forward in acquiefcing with the Chaplain’s fcheme, and 
more ready than was confiftent with prudence, to be wholly di- 
rected by him. In fine, matters went on fo fmoothly, that 
Innes wrote a letter to the Bifhop of London, Dr. Compton, 
wherein he faid fo many things in his Convert’s favour, that it 
was not doubted but he fhould foon be fent for, and meet with 
a kind reception, 


The withed-for anfwer to this letter not arriving, however, 
till fix or feven weeks after, the zeal of Mr. Innes began to 
cool, and fearing after all, left his views might be fruftrated, 
he grew fomewhat more fhy of his pupil, faw him but feldom, 
was lefs cordial in his behaviour towards him, and even a: 
he! 
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held his hand from making him the ufual prefents.—But in the 
midft of this chagrin and diftruft, a jealous thought ftruck the 
apprehenfive Chaplain, who now began to fear left certain other 
Minifters in that place, who had alfo attempted Pfalmanazar’s 
converfion, fhould rob him of the credit of his new Convert. 
This fufpicion made him all at once alter his behaviour, and re- 
folve to baptife his Difciple without farther lofs of time. This 
abrupt procedure, with fome other parts of his odd behaviour, 
convinced our Author, that a charitable zeal for faving a foul, 
was no part of Innes’s motive; and that he was fo far from be- 
lieving his Convert to be What he pretended to be, that he had 
fome time before taken a moft effectual way to convince himfelf 
to the contrary, beyond all poffibility of doubting. His ftrata- 
gem was, to make the pretended native of Formofa tranflate 
a paflage in Cicero de Natura Deorum, of fome length, into his 
Formofan language, and give it to him in writing. ‘ This, 
fays our Artift, I eafily did, by means of that unhappy readi- 
nefs I had at inventing characters, languages, &c. But after 
he had made me conftrue it, and defired me to write another 
verfion of it on another paper; his propofal, and the manner 
of his exacting it, threw me into fuch vifible confufion, having 
had fo little time to excogitate the firft, and lefs to commit it to 
memory, that there were not above one half of the words in the 
fecond, that there were in the firft. His defiring me to conftrue 
this likewife, confuled me ftill more, efpecially when he fhewed 
me the palpable difference! The ferious air he aflumed upon 
it, made me expect nothing lefs than a total rupture, and his 
expofing the impofture in the manner I was confcious it deferved. 
I was, however, agreeably deceived; and he finding, by this 
unexpected trial, what a memory and readinefs I had, and how 
qualified I was to carry on fuch a cheat, began toclear his brow, 
and calm the diforder he had thrown me into, by a more chear- 
ful and friendly look; but did not forget, at the fame time, to 
give me to underftand, that I ought to take care to be better 
provided for the future. I promifed to take his advice, and did 
fo in part; but was become too indolent to go through the fa- 
tigue of forming a whole language—at leaft till I was convinced 
that it would ftand mein fome ftead ; tho’, by what I have tried 
fince I came into England, I cannot fay but I could have com- 
pofed it with lefs difficulty than can be conceived.’ 


What a confummate wretch muft this Innes have been! 
Pfalmanazar himfelf was an honeft man in comparifon. His 
defperate circumftances were fome excufe for his impofture; but 
his vile affociate had not the fame plea. ‘The one wanted but to 
Jubfifi by his roguery ; the other’s view was unmerited PREFER- 
MEN7T,—too often attained by means equally indirect, hypocri- 
tical 
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tical and villainous !—-Nor was either of thefe pretenders difap- 
pointed in his aim, as will prefently be feen. But before we 
proceed with the narrative, it may not be improper here to take 
notice, that this pious Mr. [afterwards Dr.] Innes, was the 
worthy Gentleman whofe name ftands with honourable diftinc- 
tion in the title-page of a well-efteemed book, entitled 4 modeff 
Enquiry after moral Virtue; which he had the impudence to pub- 
lifh as the production of his own pen, and for which, befide the 
credit of the work, and the profits of the fale, he was rewarded, 
by the Bifhop of London, with a good living in Effex. The 
fraud, however, did not pafs undetected. ‘The real Author, a 
Scotch Divine, obliged him publicly to difclaim the performance 
in print; and alfo to compromife with him for the profits of 
the edition. 


We have mentioned the hurry in which Innes prepared, with 
impious mockery, to baptife his pretended Convert. The cere- 
mony was accordingly performed in the prefence of the Go- 
vernor, and feveral other Officers and Gentlemen, in the public 
chapel; and the name given him was George Lauder, in com- 
pliment to the Governor, whofe name it was, and who was pre-e 
yailed on to ftand Godfather, on this folemn occafion. 


Soon after this, arrived the Bifhop of London’s anfwer to 

Innes’s letter. It was full of commendations of the Chaplain’s 
' zeal, befides a very kind invitation to George, to repair to Eng- 
land. On this, the Governor was induced to get his hopeful 
godfon a difcharge ; while Innes took care to procure a certifi- 
cate, figned by that Gentleman, and a number of other Officers 
of the garrifon, and even by feveral Minifters, much more in 
the Convert’s commendation than he deferved: after which this 
righteous pair fet out together for Rotterdam. Here George 
was introduced to fome perfons eminent for their piety and learn- 
ing, particularly the celebrated Mr. Bafnage, Author of the 
Continuation of the Jewifh Hiftory; likewife to fome of the 
Minifters and Gentlemen of the Englifh church, and to feveral 
of the French Proteftants there: among whom he was fo much 
carefled, that he began to look upon himfelf as a very confider- 
able perfonage.—Yet in the midft of all this, he was not a lite 
tle mortified by the fhrewd queftions put to him by feveral Gen- 
tlemen, which convinced him, that they did not give entire 
credit to his account of himfelf. But as to any real remorfe or 
fhame, for the fraudulent part he was acting, he found it, he 
fays, fit lighter on his mind, in proportion to the many things 
he met with to encourage his fcheme and flatter his vanity. 


At this time it was, that his genids for impofture led him toa 
whimfical expedient, in order to increafe the peculiarity of his 
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character, and the public amazement, viz. that of living upon 
raw flefh, roots, and herbs. ‘ And it is furprifing, fays he, 
how foon I habituated myfelf. to this new and ftrange food, 


without the leaft prejudice tomy health; but I was blefled with - 


a good conftitution, and I took care to ufe'a good deal of pep- 
per, and other {fpices, for a concoéctor, while my vanity, and 
the people’s furprize at my diet, ferved for a relifhing fauce.’ 


On their arrival at London, Innes introduced his Convert to 
the Bifhop; by whom he was received with great humanity 5 
and he foon after gained a number of friends among the clergy 
andlaity; many of them perfons of worth and piety. Never- 
thelefs, it was not long ere he had a greater number of op- 
pofers to combat with, who put him under a neceflity of having 
his fenfes and memory about him more than ever, to avoid de- 
tection. Among others, that arch Sceptic, Dr. Halley, toge- 
ther with Dr. Mead, and Dr. Woodward, were very active in 
endeavouring to difcover his impofture; but their eagernefs to 
expofe him, produced the common effeé in fuch cafes, only 
ferving to make others think the better of him, and to efpoufe 
his caufe with the more zeal. In fhort, the oppofition of the 
three learned Gentlemen above-named, was generally imputed, 
not to the true caufe, but to their fuppofed difregard for Chrif- 
tianity ; the honour of which, fome thought, was not a little 
concerned in this notable converfion. It was, therefore, the 
luckieft thing that could have happened for George, that the 
Free-thinkers were his firft declared oppofers. 





Thofe oppofers, however, were much at a lofs .how to find 
out his real country, either by his idiom or his pronunciation of 
the Latin, French, Italian, or any other language he was ma- 

_fter of ; for his idiom and pronunciation were, defignedly, fo 
mixed and blended by the various languages he had learned, and 
the many nations he had been converfant with, that it was im- 
poflible for the moft curious judge to difcover in it any thing like 
an uniform refemblance to any European tongue whatever. 
They were alfo as unfuccefsful in the conje€tures drawn from 
his complexion; and, on the whole, hedeclares, he never met, 
nor heard of, any perfon who guefled right, or any thing near 
it, with refpect to his native country. 


Mean while his friends were ready to take every advantage 
for him, that could be drawn from the {pecious regularity of his 
behaviour. Fortunately for him, many falfehoods were {pread 
abroad concerning him, in order to defame his character; fuch 
as his being a drunkard, gamefter, fornicator, &c. and thefe 
reports, which by no means hit upon his real vices, being ea- 
fily refuted, operated greatly in his favour. At the fame -° 
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the plainnefs of his drefs and diet, the little trouble he appeared 
to give himfelf about wealth, preferment, or even fecuring a 
bare competency, his good-natured and charitable demeanour, 
his averfion to drinking and the company of lewd women, the 
warmth he always expreffed for religion, and the delight he 
feemed to take in its public offices,—altogether feemed fuch con- 
vincing proofs of his fincerity, that thofe of his friends to whom 
he was moft intimately known, were the moft impatient and 
difpleafed to have it called in queftion. ‘ For, who could ima- 
gine, as they often urged, that a youth of fo much fenfe and 
learning, for his years, fo feemingly free from ambition, and 
other vices, could be fo abandoned as to be guilty of fuch abo- 
minable impofture and impiety, for the fake of a little plain, 
homely, food and raiment, beyond which he neither makes the 
leaft effort, or feems to have the leaft wifh ?’ Thefe friends 
of our Author went ftill farther; they even challenged his ac- 
cufers, by feveral advertifements in the Gazette, to prove any 
of the afperfions thrown out againft him, or to produce any one 
folid proof or objection againft the account he had given of him- 
felf. And thus, by fuch charitable efforts on his behalf, and 
the Candid Vindication they printed fome months afterwards, did 
this Impoftor triumph in his impious deceit, and defy the whole 
world to detect him! But inftances of fuch flagrant impofition 
on the credulous public are not rare, even in thefe infidel times ; 
and we have feen how difficult it is to come at the truth of fuch 
tales as that of Elizabeth Canning, the cafe of Afhley and the 
Jew, and the Cock-lane Ghoft. 


There was likewife a variety of judgments formed about our 
Convert, by thofe who thought him a cheat. Thofe of the 
church of Rome faid, that he was bribed by fome Englifh Mi- 
nifters, on purpofe to expofe their church. The Proteftants in 
Holland faid, he was hired to expofe their do&trine of Predefti- 
nation, and cry up the Epifcopacy of the Church of England, 
in derogation of their prefbyterian government. Here fome re- 
prefented him as a Jefuit or Prieft in difguife, others as a Tool 
of the Non-jurors, among whom Mr. Innes had introduced 
him, and of whofe principles he had conceived a favourable opi- 
nion.—As to his good friend Innes, he wifely difregarded thefe 
rumours, and feduloufly followed his own plan. Pfalmanazar, 
for that was the name our Convert {till went by, had not been 
above two months in London, before Innes perfuaded him to 
tranflate the Church Catechifm into his pretended Formofan lan- 
guage, and then made him prefent it to the unfufpecting Bifhop 
of London; who received it with candour, rewarded it wich 
generofity, and carefully laid it up among his other curious ma- 
nufcripts. The Catechifin was wrote in one column, in Roman 
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character, with an interlineal Latin verfion, in Italick, and in 
the invented character on the oppofite column. 










































As Innes faw him fucceed fo well in this Catechifm, he 
next prevailed on his Difciple to write the Hiftory of Formofa; 
as athing which would bring both credit and ‘profit to the wri- 
ter, and be very acceptable to the public. ; 


One might have imagined, that a tafk fo arduous and danger- 
ous would have ftartied fuch a raw young fellow, then fcarce 
twenty years old, and an abfolute ftranger to all that part of the 
world. But he was an enterprifing Genius, and not to be daunted 
by difficulties. He had picked up fome imperfe& notions of 
thofe countries, from a few books which had fallen in his way, 
as well as from converfation with people who had either been in 
thofe parts, or had read more about them than he had. One 
thing greatly relieved him. Wehad then no accounts of the 
ifland of Formofa that could be at all depended upon. The : 
lateft was a book written by one Candidus, a Dutch Clergy- 7 
man, who had been there; but even his woyk being fluffed 
with abfurdities and monftrous details, was found worthy of no 
regard; fo that Pfalmanazar was left quite at large to exercife 
his rare talent at inventing, and to hatch whatever he pleafed 
out of his own fertile fancy: for the place, upon the whole, 
was fo totally unknown to the Europeans, even to thofe who 
had been in China and Japan, that he might eafily make what- 
ever he fhould fay of it, pafs current with the generality of man- | 
kind. In fhort, without much hefitation, he undertook the . 
work, refolving to give fuch a defcription of his pretended na~ | 
tive country, as would be wholly new and furprizing; and 
fhould, in moft particulars, clafh with all the accounts other 
Writers had given of it. And this he was left to hammer out { 
of his own brain, with no other affiftance than Varenius’s de- : 
{cription of Japan, which Inncs put into his hands. ‘ 





The greateft difficulty he had to ftruggle with, was the eager- 
nefs with which both Innes and the Bookfellers prefled him to 
difpatch the work, while the town was hot in expectation of it; 
fo that he was fcarcely allowed two months to write the whole : 
notwithftanding his many interruptions from frequent vifitors, 
and invitations abroad. Hence it is no wonder that the book 
came out in fo crude and imperfect a manner as the firft edition 
appeared in; and the Author tells us, that it would have abound- 
ed with more abfurdities, had not the perfon who Englifhed it 
from his Latin, affifted him to correct the more glaring impro- 
babilities; but the Tranflator alfo was fo hurried by the Book- 
fellers, that he had not fufficient time for confulting his original . 
Writer. However, when the book appeared, the moft weighty ¥. 
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objeftion to it arofe, not from its imperfections, but from the 
very contrary circumftance, viz. how fuch a ftripling as he 
muft have been when he left that country, could give fo large 
and particular account of it, as could hardly have been expeét- 
ed from a man of twice hisage! To obviate, in fome degree, 
this difficulty, honeft Dr. Innes advifed him to aflume three 
years more than belonged to him, and to pretend that he was 
nineteen when he came away, and near twenty-three at the 
writing of the book. However, it gave him much trouble to 
t vindicate thefe monftrofities, as he himfelf juftly calls them, both 
: in company and in a new preface to the fecond edition of the book, 
which was foon called for, and in which he made fuch improve- 
ments as were moft likely to inmcreafe the fale, and fatisfy the 
public. 
















































While he was preparing the fecond edition, he was fent, by 
the good Bifhop of London, and other friends, to Oxford, in 
order to purfue fuch ftudies as he was fit for, or inclined to. 
When he arrived there, he found that learncd univerfity divided 
into two parties, with refpect to his performance; one for, and 
the other again{ft him ; and among the Jatter, he fays, were men 
of the beft character, for candour, probity, and learning. Our 
Author had an apartment affigned him, in one of the moft con- 
fiderable colleges. He was not, indeed, matriculated, but had 
all the other advantages of learning which the univerfity could } 
afford him, either by accefs to the libraries, or by acquaintance 
with the learned. A Tutor was afligned him, who not only gave 
him leave to attend all the Jeétures he read to his other Pupils, 
fome of whom were Gentlemen of high birth and fortune, and 
creatly advanced in learning, but invited him to make fuch ob- 
jections as occurréd to his mind, or even to chufe the fubjectt— 
whether the Newtonian philofopby, logic, poetry, or d:vinity ; 
which laft,, he tells us, was, of all others, his favourite ftudy. 


’ His ftay at Oxford was not above fix months. At his return 
to his old lodgings in Pall-mall, he learned, that his worthy 
friend, Dr. Innes, was departed for Portugal, being appointed 
Chaplain-general to the Englifh forces in that kidgdom, through 
the means of Dr. Compton, the good Bifhop of London, on 
whom he had fo egregioufly impofed, and at whofe hands he 
thus obtained but too great a reward for his unrighteous in- 
dufiry. ¢ Il hadnoreafon, fays Pfalmanazar, to regret his ‘ab- 
fence, for he had, before I wentto Oxford, been guilty of fuch 
notorious and bare-faced immoralities, as well in this as ina 
former lodging in the Strand, both in fober and reputable families, 
that his character had greatly fuffered by it.—He had almoft an 
unfurmountable propenfity to wine and women, and: whea 
fraught with the former, fell immoderately foul on the latter, 
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whether maids or married, not {crupling to ufe even violence.’— 
In fhort, our Author feems very thankful to Divine Providence, 
that fo laudable an example had but little influence with him: 
for, drinking he had no inclination to, and as to connections 
with the fair fex, he took care to keep within fuch. bounds as 
ferved to fecure his character from reproach on that head. 


Proceeding with his perfonal Hiftory, our Adventurer informs 
us, that he had continued about fix years in England, without 
engaging in a laudable way of earning his fubfiftence; when a 
fcheme was propofed to him by one Pattenden, for carrying on 
a manufactory of a white fort of Japan, which Pattenden had 
found out, and was then in vain endeavouring to recommend to 
the world. Pfalmanazar was now to father it, and according] 
it was advertifed asthe Curious White Formofan Work, which out 
Author had learnt the art of making in hiscountry: but not- 
withftanding it was greatly admired and puffed, the undertaking 
did not fucceed. iol 


He next attempted to get money by * pradctifing a kind of 
empyrical phyfic,’ and by teaching the modern languages, forti- 
fication, &c. But thefe failing, he then became a Clerk ina 
regiment of dragoons, employed in the North of England, about 
the time of the Rebellion inr715. This drew him into a ram- 


‘bling kind of life, which proved very agreeable to-him, as it 


gave him ‘an opportunity of vifiting various parts of the king- 
dom ; but at length the regiment being ordered to Ireland, he 
quitted it at Briftol; and was again at a lofs what to do with 
himfelf, 


Having a little fmattering of painting and drawing, he now 
took it into his head toturn Fan-painter. His pfefent induftry 
was laudable, but the trade was poor, and he found it impoffible 
to live by it. At this time a worthy Clergyman propofed to 
him, to betake himfelf in good earneft, to the ftudy of Divi- 
nity; and towards enabling him to do this to advantage, he of- 
fered to raife a fubfcription for him; which he actually did, to 
the amount of about thirty pounds per annum. This, with 
the help of what he otherwife earned, by teaching: feveral 
branches of learning, amounted to a tolerable competency, 
Neverthelefs, he tells us, this fubfcription foon began to lie 
heavy on his confcience, as it arofe from his fraudulent pretences 
of being a Formofan, and a real.Convert to the Church of 
England, by which the pious intentions of his Subfcribers were 
fcandaloufly impofed on. His uneafinefs ftill increafed, as he 
now and then met with people, even at the houfes of his Sub- 
{cribers, whofe behaviour, and objections, gave him to under- 


ftand, that they had not the fame charitable opinion of him. 
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This made him, as he fays, often with and pray, that he mi ght 


fall into fome more honeft way of livings without this aie. 
ed fubfcription. 


At length he grew acquainted with a perfon concerned in the 
printing bufinels ; by whofe means he became a Tranflator of 
books ; and by this new employment he was foon enabled to gain 
a very comfortable fubfiftence. From tranflating other people’s 


“works, he at length came to print fome of his own; and his 


Subfcribers dying, one after the other, and his bufine‘s increaf- 
ing, he never applied to the furvivors for acontinuance of their 
bapovelanne. but declined it where it was offered, as being now 
able to live without it. 


Our Author now enters into a jong detail of the acquifitions 
he had made by the ftudy of the Hebrew tongue, and his criti- 
cal application to the facred Books; alfo of his religious im- 
provement, by the help of Hicks’s Reformed Devotions, Nelfon’s 
Method of Devotion, and Law’s Serious Call; of which laft he 
is very warm in his commendations. As to the Hebrew, he 
informs us by what improved means he attained his extenfive 
knowlege of that language, in preference to the common me- 
thods cf learning it: but the article grows too long to admit of 
our entering into particulars on thishead. Suffice it to obferve, 
that he compofed a tragi-comic piece in Hebrew verfe, entitled 
David and Michol ; of the plan of which he gives a particular 
account; but it was never publifhed. He likewife formed a de- 
fign of compiling fome fcriptural Hebrew Dialogues, in imita- 
tion of the Latin ones of Caftalio; and a fet of others on more 
‘common fubjects, like thofe of Corderius, tho’ not fo puerile, 
for the ufe of young Beginners; and a third, between a Jew 
and a Chriftian, on the moft material parts of controverfy be- 
tween both: but here falling into, and infifting much on, the 
doctrine of the Millennium, which he found every where fpoken 
againtt, he thought the time unfavourable for the work, a laid 
it on the fhelf. He, however, more earneftly fet about a new edi- 
tion of the Pfalms, with Leufden’s Latin verfion over againft it, 
{ome critical notes for the ufe of Learners, with others of a 
move curious nature; and a preface, giving an account of the 
method by which ke had, chiefly by means of the'Pfalms, at- 
tained to his knowlege of the facred language.—Bifhop Hare, 
however, got the ftart of our Author, and, firft, out came his 
‘well-known metrical Pfalter, which Pfalmanazar fell upon, and 
a controverly enfued; but for the particulars thereof, we refer 
‘to his Memoirs at large. 


About this time it was that our Author was engaged to affit 
in writing the celebrated Univerfal Hiftory; which was — 
ducte 
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ducted in a ftrange, confufed, injudicious manner: fo that the 
Bookfellers were like to be great fufferers by the undertaking. 
Pfalmanazar, however, by his prudence, punétuality, and good 
advice, reduced this chaos into fome order, and put the work 
upon the reputable footing on which it now ftands. He was 
alfo to have been engaged in the modern part of this voluminous 
compilation; and the anecdotes which he relates concerning 
the proceedings both of the Authors and Proprietors of it, their 
quarrels, reconciliations, diforderly management, deviatians 
from their plan, and the irreparable defects of the work, are 
many and tedious, filling up a number* of fheets, towards the 
conclufion of the book: which, after all, breaks off abruptly, 
with mentioning fome circumftances about the intended modern 
part of the Univerfal Hiftory, (at that time only in embryo) 
and then, faus ceremonie, off walks our extraordinary Author, 
without fo much as bidding his Readers good b’ye!—From 
hence we may conclude, that our fraudulent, penitent, and pi- 
ous Writer, died without finifhing his narrative in the manner he 
poflibly defigned. His death, as we find by the Magazines, hap- 
pened Auguft 3, 1763, at the age of eighty-four, 


Having thus given an abftract of the principal fa@s contained 
in his narrative, we fhall conclude with briefly remarking, that 
as toits authenticity, there can be nodoubt. In refpec& of. his: 
candour, in the confeffion of his impoftures, and the contrition 
he has expreffed, there is no room to queftion, that he was as’ 
fincere as he feems to be unreferved. We are perfuaded, that 
the man was not, inall refpects, a profligate. He had his vir- 
tues, as well as his failings; and, in regard to the latter, ample 
allowance ought to be made for the unpromifing circumftances 
in which he firft launched on the ocean of life. “Though he w:s 
once the vileft of hypocrites, charity would hope, that the im- 
preflions which, according to his many folemn proteftations, : 
religion afterwards made upon his mind, were unfeigned. In- 
deed, he appears to have gone into the oppofite extreme of the 
loofe principles by which his younger years were guided, and 
to have fallen into no fmall degree ,of fanaticifm.. Hence, in’ 
this his tedious tale, the old man has been Jed to talk his peni- 
tentials over fo very often, that the Reader’s patience is conti- 
nually exercifed; and it will be well if the more uncourteous 
fort are not, fometimes, provoked to fet him down for a canting 
pretender to that piety which they may think foreign to his real - 
character. We, however, who have perufed his book with 
fome attention, are not of thar opinion. We verily believe , 


* Including alfo his account of the fhare he had in compiling the 
Compleat Syftem of Geography, 2 Vols. Folio, 1747. 
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that he became, at length, fincerely forry for the crimes of hig 
younger days ; and that, in the decline of life, he did all in hig 
power to atone for his paft offences, by the integrity of his con. 
duct toward man, and the ardour of his devotion toward God, 


abl G, 





An Enquiry into the Doétrine, lately propagated, concerning Libels, 
Warrants, and the Seizure of Papers; with a View to fome 
late Proceedings, and the Defence of them by the Majority; upon 
the Principles of Law and the Conftituticn. 1n a Letter to Mr, 
Atmon from the Father of Canpor*. « 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Almon, 


HE fpirited and intelligent Author of this Enquiry, has 

thrown new light on the fubjeéts which of fete hve been 
fo much canyafled, and which are fo well deferving the public 
attention. It is to be wifhed, however, for the fake of the 
Caufe he defends, that he had taken more pains to reduce and 
methodize his arguments: and likewife, that he had not fo 
frequently indulged a vein of levity, which does not feem na- 
tural to his character, and is altogether unfuitable to his fubjea. 


In the outfet he abferves, that by the old Conftitution, and 
afterwards by Magna Charta, no man could be tried for an 
offence, till a Grand Jury had found a Bill of Indictment, or 
made a Prefentment of their own knowlege; upon which In- 
di&ment or Prefentment he was to be tried by a Petit Jury of 
his Peers, ‘ By degrees, however, and by virtue of particular 
ftatutes, crimes againft the peace became prefentable by Confer- 
vators or Juftices of the Peace, and the perfons accufed were 
to be tried thereupon by a petit Jury. In procefs of time, fome 
few offences, under fpecial aéts of parliament, came to be pro- 
fecuted by information; and, in fome very enormous cafes, 
the Court of King’s Bench, upon motion in open court, fup- 
ported by affidavit, and opportunity given to the party charged 
to defend himfelf, would fometimes grant leave for filing an in- 
formation, A Jury was afterwards to try the truth of every 
fuch charge. But Henry the 7th, one of the worft Princes this 
nation ever knew, procured an act of parliament which, after 
reciting many defects and abufes in trials by Jury, and pretend- 
ing a remedy for the fame, gives afummary jurifdiction to cer- 
tain great Officers of State, taking to their aid a Bifhop, to 
fummon, try, and punifh, of their own mere difcretion and 
authority, any perfons who fhall be accufed of the offences 


* See a Litter fiom Cannor to the Public Advertifer ; Review for 
October; Catalocee, 
therein 
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therein very generally named and defcribed. In fhort, the 
Court of Star-chamber is, by this a&,. fo enlarged in its jurif- 
diction, that it may be faid to be erected, and both grand and 
petit Juries, in Crown matters, are in great meafure laid afide, 
as the Attorney-general now brings every thing of that fort be- 
fore this Court, which, by its conttitution, never can make ufe 
of either. In lieu of an indictment or prefentment of their 
peers, or informations by leave of the King’s bench, after hear- 
ing both parties upon affidavits, people of all degrees are now 
put on their trial by a charge framed at the pleafure of the At- 
torney-general, called an information, and filed by him, with- 
out even the fan@tion of an oath, or the leave of any Court 
whatever; and the Star-chamber decide thereupon moft con- 
fciencioufly, but as moft true Courtiers would with to do, with- 
out the intervention of any Jury at a'l.. ‘The faces of the fub- 
ject are fo ground by this proceeding, that every body at length 
is alarmed, and the people in ftruggling with the Crown, hap» 
pening to get the better, the Patriots of the time feized an oc- 


_tafion, towards the latter end of the reign of Charles the firft; to 


extort from that martyr to obftinacy, an act for the abolition of 
this moft oppreffive and intolerable jurifdiction. But, by fome 
fatality or other, the method of proceeding by an Attorney-ge- 
neral’s information, filed: at difcretion, without oath, an off- 
{pring of the Star-chamber, was overlooked, and fuffered ftill 
to remain; and the ufe that is now commonly made of it, every 
body knows. It is reported, however, that my Lord Chief 
Juftice Hale had fo little opinion of the legality of this kind of 
informations, that he ufed to fay, ** If ever they came in dif- 
pute, they could not ftand, but muft neceflarily fall to the 
ground.” Indeed, there is this very dreadful circumftance at- 
tending this mode of profecution, that as the Attorney-general 
can file an information for what he pleafes, and the Crown ne- 
ver pays any cofts, fo it is in the power of this Officer of the 
Law, to harrafs the peace of any man in the realm, at his plea- 
{ure, and put him to a grievous expence, without ever trying 
the matter at all, and without any poffibility of redrefs or reta- 
liation. Moft Bookfellers and Printers know this very well, 
and hence fo few of them can be got to publifh any ftriture 
whatever upon any Adminiftration, dreading this arbitrary 
{courge of the Crown, and regarding the fame as a perpetual 
injunction, and as terrible as a:drawn fword fufpended by a 
thread, hanging over their' heads. ‘The oppreffion, however, 
can go no farther, unlefs, indeed, fureties for the peace be de- 
manded, and that can only be in actual breaches of the peace, 
threatening the death, or bodily hurt, of fomebody: for, if the 
trial proceeds, that fecurity of Englifhmen’s rights, a Jury, 
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muft be called in. Some late ftatutes, however, (I fhould ju@ 


obferve) in particular inftances, have given a fummary and final 
jurifdiction to Juftices of the Peace, in matters of Excife, 
Game, &c. where the proceedings and decifions are arbitrary, 
vexatious, and partial enough | believe; but this does not 
reach to fuch a length, as to endanger, perhaps, the Conttitu- 
tion itfelf.’ 


He then remarks, that there is no offence which is oftener 
profecuted by an information, ex officio, than a Libel: and he 
contends, that the exercife of fuch an unneceflary and grievous 
prerogative, lays a ftrong foundation for a Jury’s retaining the 
privilege of determining both the Law and the Faét, with re- 
fpec&t to Libels. He next fhews, that by the law of the land 
they are entrufted with this privilege: and he obferves, that it 
is now become more neceflary than ever, that they fhould re- 
tain it, becaufe it has been lately declared, that Privilege of 
Parliament does not extend to the cafe of a Libel. 


‘ Thad, fays he, I muft confefs, been always in an error up- 
on this head before, which I was led into by old cafes. My 
notion was not lately taken up, in confequence of. the conftruc- 
tion made of thofe old cafes by the prefent Court of Common 
Pleas, in determining the fame point, nor did I, indeed, entirel 
build upon my own conftruction of the matter; but I was fixed 
in the opinion by the authority of that great Lawyer Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton, who, after having held the great feal for four- 
teen years, with greater reputation than any man before him, 
jn a folemn argument, which he delivered in the cafe of the 
Poft- Nati, and which he afterwards publifhed himfelf, upon a 
{trict review, and with great deliberation, (fo that it is uncon- 
trovertibly his opinion) has Jaid down the fame doétrine, and 
cites particularly the determination made by the Judges in the 
cafe of Thorpe. His Lordfhip there fays, 


‘© Then let us fee what the wifdom of Parliaments, in times 
paft, attributed to the Judges opinions declared in Parliament, 
of which there may be many examples; but I will trouble you 
but with two.or three. In the Parliament anno 31 H. 6, in 
the vacation (the Pailiament being continued by prorogation) 
Thomas Thorpe, the Speaker, was condemned in a thoufand 
pounds damages, in an action of trefpafs brought againft him 
by the Duke of York, and was committed to prifon in execu- 
tion for the fame. After, when the Parliament was re-afilem- 
bled, and the Commons made fuit to the King and the Lords, 
to have Thorpe, the Speaker, delivered, for the good exploit of 
the Parliament; whereupon the Duke of York’s Counfel de- 
clared the whole cafe’at large. The Lords demanded the opi- 
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nion of the Judges, whether, in that cafe, Thorpe ought to be 
delivered out of prifon by Privilege of Parliament: the Judges 
made this anfwer, That they ought not to determine the Privi- 
lege of that High Court of Parliament; but, for the declara- 
tion of proceeding in lower Courts, in cafes where writs of fu- 
perfedeas for the Privilege of the Parliament be brought unto 
them, they anfwered, ‘That if any perfon that is a Member of 
Parliament be arrefted, in fuch cafes as be not for treafon or fe- 
lony, or for /urety of peace, or condemnation had before the Par- 
liament, it is ufed that fuch perfons be releafed, and may make 
Attorney, fo as they may have their freedom and liberty freely 
to attend the Parliament.” 


‘ Now what my reafoning from fuch premifes muft be, may 
be eafily guefled. It was thus: Members are clearly intitled to 
Privilege in all mifdemeanors, for which fureties of the peace 
cannot be demanded. But, fureties of the peace cannot be de- 
manded but in aétual breaches of the peace. ‘The writing of 
any thing quietly in one’s ftudy, and publifhing it by the prefs, 
can certainly be no aétual breach of the peace. Therefore, a 
Member who is only charged with this, cannot thereby forfeit 
his Privilege. This was my courfe of argument. For, I thought 
that no common man would allow any quiet writing or publifh- 
ing, efpecially where extremely clandeftine, to be in the Editor 
any breach of peace at all; and that it could be none but in 
Lawyers, who, on account of the evil tendency fometimes of 
fuch writings, had firft got them, by con/ffruétion, to be deemed 
fo. Neverthelefs, 1 had no idea myfelf, that it was poffible for 
any Lawyer, however fubtile and metaphyfical, to proceed fo | 
far as to decide mere authorfhip, and publication by the prefs, 
to be an aéfual breach of the peace, as This laft feemed to ex- 
prefs, ex vi termini, fome pofitive bodily injury, or fome imme- 
diate dread thereof at leaft; and that, whatever a challenge, in 
writing, to any particular might be, a general libel upon public 
meafures, could never be conftrued to be fo. As this was in- 
conceivable to me, and I knew it was not required of any one, 
in matters of Jaw, to come up to the faith of an orthodox Di- 
vine, who, in incredible points is ready to fay, Crede quia impof= 

thle eft; fo I believed as a Lawyer, that is, as my own under- 
anding would let me. But, I now find, I have been all along 
my own dupe in the matter. 


© Indeed, I had originally conceived, upon a much larger 
fcale of reafoning, that freedom from arreft for Libel, was a 
privilege incident and neceflary to a Houfe of Commons, be- 
caule it was a fafe-guard againft the power of the Crown, ina 
matter that was almoft always a difpute between the Minifter and 
the Subject, and no more than a natural fecurity of perfon for 
an 
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an independent part of the Legiflature, of a Deputy and Em. 
bailador from the People, againtt the arbitrary proceeding of a 
King’s Officer, in the leaft afcertained of all imputable offences, 
But this point has, I know, been lately cleared up to the con- 
trary in St. Stephen’s chapel, upon a debate of two fucceffive 
days, the laft of which continued from three in the afternoon 
till two inthe morning. Neverthelefs, the Commons of Eng- 
Jand at large, having come to no new compact or furrender of 
ancient privileges, ftill poflefs their old right of being Judges of 
the Jaw in libel. 


¢ Icannot help adding too, with regard to pledges for keep- 

ing the peace or good behaviour, that, in my apprehenfion, they _ 
are not demandable by law, in the cafe of any Libel, before 
conviction; for this fpecies of mifdemeanor is only made a 
breach of the peace at all by political conftruction, nothing be- 
ing an actual breach of the peace, but an affault or battery, the 
doing, or attempting to do, fome bodily hurt: and for that 
reafon, articles of peace can only be demanded from a man, 
who by fome pofitive fact has already broke the peace, and 
therefore is likely to do fo again; or where any one will make 
pofitive oath, that he apprehends bodily hurt, or that he goes in 
danger of his life from him. Surety, therefore, for the peace, 
is calculated as a guard from perfonal injury.’ 


Had not this point been determined by fo folemn a Refolution, 
thefe arguments might certainly have carried with them great 
weight and authority. At the fame time it mutt be obferved, 
that it might, in many inftances, prove highly injurious to the 
public, if fo numerous a body were privileged in all cafes, except 
actual breaches of the peace. ‘Though it istrue, that fuch pri- 
vilege in the cafe of Libels, feems, of all others, the leaft likely 
to be of public prejudice. But non fic vijum Superis: and it 
does not become us to be wifer than our Betters. 


In the enfuing pages, the Writer takes into confideration the 
proceedings had againft Mr. Wilkes, on which he animadverts 
with great fpirit and propriety; and argues with irrefiftible co- 
gency, againft the legality of ifluing general Warrants in any 
cafes whatever, This leads him to take a retrofpect of the me- 
morable Debate in Parliament concerning fuch Warrants; he 
enters into the merit of the queftion, [and into the motives of 
the adjournment of it, with great freedom and acutenefs: nel- 
ther does he fpare fome diftinguifhed chara&ters, who figured on 
that occafion. After throwing out fome keen reproofs againft a 
great Lawyer, noted for candour and moderation, he adds—‘ I 
fancy I hear old Britannia call out to thefe tame, temporizing 
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thefe Hanoverian Tories: ** You do me more harm than good 
upon evefy real trial; your parts are not extraordinary, nor 
your learning fingular; you fpeech long, not forcible or per- 
fuafive; and you have not a grain of true patriotic refolution: 
‘© Law in fuch mouths is, in faét, like a fword in the hand of 
a Lady, the fword may be there, but, when it comes to cut, it 
is perfeCily aukward and ufelefs,” depart in peace, leave me to 
myfelf, and, like Mr. Hide of old, return from whence you 
camey I never afked your affiftance, and I had been better 
without it: 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iflis Tempus eget.” 


‘ A man may, in truth, write moderately and meritorioufly, 
in behalf of Government, enforcing new laws of forfeiture’on 
the fubject, whe never will, no more than any of his name, 
fummon up refolution enough to fpeak plainly and boldly againft 
a Court, at the hazard of all his intereft in it, let Liberty in 
general be ever fo much concerned, or his own fortune be ever 
fo great, fo certain and independent.’ 


The Writer then fteps afide, and after taking a view of fome 
late proceedings on the Habeas Corpus a&t, which he cenfures 
with becoming feverity, he clofes this part of his fubje&t with a 
number of curious and ftriking /fs, which we do not think pro- 
per to tranféribe; but which we recommend to the Reader’s pe-~ 
rufal. Wecannot, however, pafs over the following juft and 
interefting reflections on the profeffion of the Law, fo far as it 
regards public Liberty. 


‘ I know,” fays this animated Writer, ¢ it is a common re- 
proach to the profeffion, that there is generally as much wit 
ufed by Lawyers to pervert laws, as there is by the Legiflaturé 
to frame them. ‘This, however, is noreproach to the Bar, bur 
is undoubtedly the higheft imputation on the Bench. Nothing, 
indeed, induces me to dwell fo much upon Lawyers, but a tho- 
rough conviction of the incapacity of other men to difcufs points 
of civil polity ; for which reafon the great Lawyers have always 
been, and muft ever be, the principal men in Parliament on 
conftitutionable debates, which are the moft material of all to 
the happinefs of the fubje&t. The Conftitution, in truth, arifes 
entirely out of the common law and acts of parliament, the 
conftitute the bonds of fociety, and circumfcribe both the Power 
of the Crown, and the Freedom of the Individual. It is the 
prefervation of this fy{tem in its due order, which muft continue 
us Freemen; nothing elfe can. And fuch a horror have I of 
the introduction of any new criminal law into this country, that, 
were it to happen, rather than fubmit thereto, I fhould be or 
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for accompanying a noble Law-Lord to ultima Thule; whichs 
by the fhiver with which he fpoke it, I guefs muft be Scotland, 
the very northern fcrag, or bleakeft barebone of the ifland. A 
man would fly any where in fuch cafe. Whilft our laws, how- 
ever, continue unprofaned, Lawyers will of courfe be confiderable, 
their profeffion honourable; and the fons of the noble and beft 
private families in the kingdom will be members of it. But, when 
civil Liberty dies, by foreign or domeftic invafion, the vocation 
of a Lawyer will foon become equally mean among us, to what 
it actually is now in all foreign countries, where the Monarch, 
by the {word and the army, lays down his will for law, and 
breaks through the forms of Courts and their rules of juftice 
whenever he pleafes, and where, therefore, the profeflion of 
arms is alone held very diftinguifhed, and indeed the only pro- 
feffion for Gentlemen of honourable birth. But, as I never de- 
fire to fee this fort of Government take place here, fo whatever [ 
have faid to the difreputation of Lawyers, muft be applied to 
particulars, and not to the calling in general; for, as 1 know 
no greater public bleffing than a wife and incorrupt fupreme 
Judge, fo I cannot form to myfelf a more deteftable being than 
a falfe, artful, and unprincipled chief Magiftrate of this fort. 
The true language in this country is, that of alate famous Mi- 
nifter, who faid, he would have it be known throughout his : 
Majefty’s dominions, that all men, even the greateft Generals, 
were ftill to be fubordinate to the Civil Power. What there- 
fore muft be the weaknefs, or the thoughtleffnefs, of any civil 
Minifter who fhould endeavour, in public difcourfe, to leffen 
the reverence and refpect of every Englifhman towards his 
Judges, by treating their moft folemn expofitions of the law, 
delivered upon oath, as he would the profligate proceedings, or 
abandoned votes, of a motley crew of untworn and ignorant 
election-men ; or who fhould wantonly, in a great and cere- 
monious aflembly, ftart a vulgar idea that tended to degrade any 
one of their judicial determinations to a level with the fcoun- 
drelly converfation of the liverymen of Peers. I will venture 
to fay, that by debafing the reverend Judges, you help to raise a 
contempt for all civil Government; and when the veneration 
for Judges and Laws fhall once fall to the ground, neither Juries 
nor Parliaments will long furvive, but they will all be delivered 
up to the mere difcretion of the Prince, who will foon find it 
much eafier and fhorter, to govern by his own will and plea- 
fure, that is, by a privy-council and a ftanding army, and thus 
levy, without doubts or difficulties, whatever money, or exe- 
cute whatever orders, he fhall in his wifdom prefcribe. One 
principal drift, therefore, of this my Letter, is to let mankind 
fee, from faéts, who are, and who have been, when in power, 
in their feveral departments, the defenders of this noble and an- 
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cient Conftitution, and who the perverters, violaters, and im- 

ugners, of the civil rights, laws, and privileges, both of the 
People and their Reprefentatives. “The goodnefs of his prefent 
Majefty will prevent any great excefs in his time, although the 
laws fhould be fo proftrated as to render it very practicable with- 
out punifhment; but, who can anfwer for his fucceflors? It 
will not be difficult, when once the law can be rendered fubfer- 
vient to a Miniftry, for any cunning and felfifh Prince, to find 
out a Sollicitor for his Treafury, an Attorney-General for him- 
felf, and a Chief Juftice for Faplend, who fhall devife means 
for grinding the face of the fubjects, until they fhall all be 
ground unto powder.’ | 


We with that our limits would have allowed us to have tran- 
fcribed many other excellent paflages in this well-written pam- 
phlet, which, notwithftanding fome exceptions to the manner 
in which it is penned, does, neverthelefs, abound with more 
good fenfe, fpirit, and intelligence, than all the political tracts 
‘which have been publifhed during the courfe of this moft inter- 
efting controverfy with refpect to public Liberty. 





—_ 


Herodoti Halicarnaffei Hiftoriarum Libri 1X. Mufarum nominibus 
infcripti, Gr. et Lat. ex Laur. Valle interpretatione, cum ad- 
notationibus Thoma Galei et Facebi Gronoviit. Editionem cura- 
vit et fuas itemque Lud. Ca/p. Valckenarii Notas adjecit Petrus 
Weffelingius. Accedunt prater vitam Homeri varia ex prifcis 
Scriptoribus de Perfis, Aigyptiis, Nilo, Indifque excerpta et pra- 
ertim ex Ctefia. Folio. 21. 5s. in Sheets, Amftelodami. 
Imported by Becket and De Hondt. 


T willbe unneceflary, we are perfuaded, to make any apo- 
| logy to the learned part of our Readers, for laying before 
them an account of this edition of Herodotus, which is fuperior, 
in many refpeéts, to every other impreffion, The learned Editor, 

‘whofe abilities in criticifm are well known, has had many ad- 
vantages for the improvement of his edition, which former Edi- 
tors had not, and which have enabled him to prefent Herodotus 
to the public, in a much more becoming drefs than he has hi- 
therto appeared in; to explain many obfcure paflages, and fome 
which were before, indeed, abfolutely unintelligible. 


Gronovius’s edition, which was publifhed in 1715, tho’ al - 
lowed by the learned to be fuperior to any of the preceding edi- 
tions, was yet feverely cenfured by many able Critics. Kutter, 
in particular, foon after its appearance, publifhed a critical Ex- 
. amination of it, which Le Clerc bas inferted in the fifth volume 
of 
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of his Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne. As few of our Readers 
may have an opportunity of confulting this work of Le Clerc’s, 
we fhall lay before them part of what Kufter has advanced, in 
his own words. 


© Auctor editionis hujus eft Jacobus Gronovius, qui Graca 
Herodoti cum Cod. MS. Mediceo, five Florentino contulit; 
majore quidem diligentia et fide, quam judicio. Alii enim cri- 
tic Variantes Librorum MSS. lectiones, ad rationis trutinam 
expenfas, fibonz fint, probant; fiu male, damnant; at Gro- 
novius, quafi MSSti, quibus ufus eft, ab ipfo oraculo fecribis 
dictati eflent, nunquam fidem illorum fufpeétam habet, fed auc- 
toritatem temeré ubique fequitur; adeo ut nonnunquam mani- 
feftos Librariorum errores, pro.lectionibus bonis et finceris, in 
cantextum recipiat. Res paradoxa et incredibilis pzeneé in Pro- 


‘fefflore Grecarum Literarum, fed tamen vera, ut exemplis ali- 


quot inferius oftendetur. 


‘ Neque vero Contextum Grecum correxiffe contentus Gro- 
novius, in verfione etiam Latina haud pauca notavit, quaedam 
bene, alia peflimé; ut itidem inferitis demonftrabitur. 


© Quod ad notas adtinet, fufficiat dixiffe, eas more Gronoviano 
{criptas efle ; id eft, obfcuré, impolite, immodefté. Nemo hxc 
inclementius in Gronovium dicta exiftimabit, qui fcripta ejus 
vel a limine, ut aiunt, falutaverit. Saltem netas ejus in Hero- 
dotum qui legerit, nullam nos ei injuriam facere fatebitur. Nam 
offendet ibi Lector, non folum dicendi genus adfeétatum, per- 
plexum, et incultum; fed etiam adumbratam quandam imagi- 
nem, vel potius efigiem eminentem et expreflam hominis, qui 
vuleo Pedant, adpellatur. Huic enim inficeto hominum generi 
conveniunt mores inurbani; effrenis obtrectandi et maledicendi 
libido; morofitas arrogans et fuperciliofa; acerbitas denique 
immodica, in reprehendendis aliorum erroribus, Et hzc qui- . 
dem talia funt, que indignationem Letoris merit provocent. 
Sed furit. et alia rifu quam maximé digna; veluti cum videas 


‘hominem vehementiffimos animi motus, in rebus ludicris et fri- 


volis, paflim oftendentem, et nunc lacrimas fundentem, ob loca 
quedam Herodoti aliorumve Auctorum 4 viris doétis male in- 
telleéta; nunc eandem ob caufam graviflimeé irafcentem, et in 
exclamationes_alienifimas erumpentem. Hoc quid aliud eft, 
quam tragadias agere in nugis, et fluctus, quod aiunt, in fim- 
pulo excitare? Quod merito pufilli animi indicium habetur.— 
Sed omiffis hifce, ad ipfum examen pergamus.’ 


After many pertinent and judicious remarks, almoft all of 
which Wefleling has adopted in the edition now before us, 
Kufter concludes his criticifm in the following manner : 


¢ Hc 
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¢ Hec funt que librum primum Herodoti, obiter, percurrens, 
3 Gronovio peccata efle, animadverti. Quis dubitet, fi et reli- 
quos octo libros fimiliter percurrere velim, me longé plura ftu- 
poris Gronoviani fpecimina et argumenta inventurum efle? Sed 
tedet me cum ineptiffimis Orbilit erroribus diutids confliGtari. 
Quod fi otio abundarem et ingenio, ipfi Herodoto potilis operam 
navarem, haud ignarus quam plurima in illo {criptore loca, poft 
Gronovium, emendanda et illuftranda reftare. Nam Gronovius 

uidem ea tantum adtigit loca, in quibus codicem Florentinum 
ab editis difcrepare viderat ; cetera vero fecurus przteriit, hoc 
ipfo oftendens, fe collatoris tantum, five Librarii ingenium ct 
judicium ad veteres fcriptores edendos adferre.’ 


Kufter is not the only learned Writer who has criticifed Gro- 
novius’s edition of Herodotus; Bergler, M. L’Abbé Geinoz, 
Prefident Bouhier, and others, have pafled a fevere judgment 
uponit. ‘Their criticifms appear to us to be, in general, very 
juft; wecannot help obferving, however, that the fame unpo- 
lite, illiberal fpirit, which they with great reafon condémn in 
Gronovius, appears in theirown remarks upon him. -Itis, in- 
deed, much to be lamented, and, at firft fight, may feem very 
ftrange, that thofe who are converfant with the fineft and moft 
polite Writers of antiquity, fhould treat thofe who differ from 
them, even upon fubjects of very inconfiderable importance, 
with fo much acrimony, and info coarfe and ungenteel a man- 
ner. One of the firft leflons which a man who keeps good com- 
pany learns, is a genteel and liberal manner of defending his 
own fentiments, and oppofing thofe of others. When thofe 
who value themfelves upon their learning, fhew that they are 
unacquainted with the very rudiments of politenefs, they muft 
be defpifed, and defervedly too, even by the illiterate. But let 
us proceed to the work now before us. 


Our learned Editor, in his preface, gives a fhort, but clear, 
account of the life, writings, and different editions of Herodo- 
tus, taken from Scaliger, Voffius, Fabricius, and Bouhier. 
What he fays of his own edition, is as follows: 


‘ De mea (editione, viz.) non multis agam. Conjeéto ante 
hos undecim anncs in ejus confilium cura princeps conquirendi 
fuppetias codicum fcriptorum fuit, quam profper non deftiturt 
fucceffus. Parifiis Jo. Capperonerius, V. Cl. benevole excerp- 
fit, a viris do&iffimis Menoto et Geinozio ex tribus Regie Bi- 
bliothece membranis in margines exempli‘Gronoviani collata, 
fed parciore, quam fperaveram, manu: multa quippe, leviffimi 
momenti, fordes et quifquillias opinatus, fciens volenfque pre- 
terierat. Hinc mea longe difcrepabat fententia. Claris. D, Ruhn- 


Renium, Lutetie Parifiorum, fudiorum caufa tum morantem, 
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literis adduco et expugno, ut ea ufibus meis non negentur, 
Factum eft egregio amiciffimi viri candore et auxilio, quod tan- 
topere defiderabam, hocetiam monentis, codicem primum, cu- 
jus A Index, ingentis efle pretii, et tant, five litterarum 
ductus five membrana Spectentur, pulcritudinis, ut vix alius, 
quicum comparari poffit, inveniatur. Debentur ejufdem Cap- 
peronerii bonz voluntati excerpta ex fchedis, feculo 1 
exaratis, monafterii S. Remigii Congregationis S. Mauri in 
Francia, priores duo Libros et tertii magnam partem complexis, 
tum alta ex codice, in bibliothecam Regiam noviffime illato, 
jn quo ex IX. Herodoti mufis fragmenta haud pauca, denique 
Aikess “Hpodorov ex forulis Bibliotheca Sangermanenfis, vulgatis 
olim ex fchedis Goldafti longe utiliores. Qua quidem cum Jaud- 
abili follertis viri ftudio, propter quod illi gratia manebit, colli- 
gerentur, commodum ad me Vir eruditus et plurimum reveren- 
dus Henricus Gally, $. T.P. magna Britanniz regi a facris, 
invifit. Varios inter jucundofque fermones venitur ad Herodo- 
tum: vehemens pre me ferebam defiderium codicis Archiepif- 
copi Guil. Sancroft, Cantabrigiz aflervati, et Galei laudibus adeo 
celebrati. “Tum vir multo humaniffimus prolixe auxilium pol- 
liceri, nec polliceri tantum, fed et praftare. Abs reduce in Bri- 
tanniam non multis poft menfibus exemplum Galeanz editionis 
accipio, inftru€tum difcrepantibus libri Archiepifcopi fcrip- 
turis, follertiffima celeb. Ant. Afkew manu enotatis, una cum 
corollario ex ipfius Afkew chartaceo codice annorum ferme 
quingentorum, primore quidem mufz prima parte manco, fed 
perutili. Utraque opera mihi jucundiffima accidit ob excel- 
Jentium virorum amicitiam et accurationem, qua nihil fupra. 
Neque non mihi celebranda adfuit Ill. Baronis de Swieten in 
Herodoto adjuvando benignitas ; de meo enim inftituto per lite- 
ras admonitus prom tiffime Vindobonenfis Bibliothecz Schedas 
Grace perito homini cum edito Genevenfi contendendas tradi- 
dit, et, quz nobiliffimi viri humanitas, tranfumpta inde ad me 
officiofifiimé curavit. Par fuiflet ampliffimi Cardinalis Quirini 
benevolentia in promiffo ex libris Vaticanis auxilio, nifi mors 
illud intercepiflet, pleniffimo tamen favoris in epiftola Cl. Affe- 
manni fuper. locis quibufdam Herodoteis. Quod illum autem 
preftare non fiverunt fata, cumulatiffime ejufdem loci et digni- 
tatis vir Eminentiffimus, Cardinalis Paffioneus explevit: nam- 
que cognita mea fchedarum Vaticanarum cupidine, perhumani- 
ter refcripfit, eas’ nec admodum bonas, nec prifcas videri: effe 
fua in Bibliotheca, ex Sfortiana profectas, integriores, nitidé 
pictas et veteres; harum fe dsagopovs yeapas mihi non negatu- 
tum. Abfolvit vir fummus, quod receperat, liberaliter, cujus 
ego excellentem in illo faftigio, dum {upererat, humanitatem 
et erga me ftudium laudibus ferre et grata mente recolere, defi- 
nam nunquam. De libro vera omnia: circa feculum duodeci- 
mum in charta Pergamena ab docto Scriba exaratus ee 
antl 
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ftantia Mediceo nihil cedens, fepe fuperior. Llorum vero co- 
dicum excerptis occupato atque operi, formis exfcribendo, du- 
dum intento, ex Britannia confultiffimus J. A. Helvetius editum 


Jungermanni exemplum tranfmittit, cujus in margine ex fche- 


dis Archiep. et duobus Oxonienfibus adnotamenta, fed dilutiore 
atramento, fepius plumbo fcriptorio, picta, eaque propter in 
haud paucis ambigua. ‘Tribui illis, quamquam fufpenfior, ne- 
que poenituit, locum, et gratias veteri amico. Et hos quidem 
manu defcriptos codices, tot diverfis locis erutos, non eodem omnes 
capite manaile, manifeftiffimé comperi. Ubi lacer eft et hiafcie 
Valle liber, ibi in MSS, Archiep. Vindobonenfi et plerifque 
Vaticanis et Oxonienfibus lacune. Si quid in his aut preci- 
puum aut exorbitans, idem apud Laurentium. ‘Conpar in quam 
plurimis inter Mediceum, Paffioneum, et Afkew Codd. Paffio- 
neo in alterutrius lapfu rectum, ut plurimum, tenente, con- 
cordia. Ceterorum, quorum continua excerpta haud adfpexi, 


conftantem confenfionem teftari nequeo. Tres priores eodem. 


ex fonte, five antiquiore membrana, haufti videntur, cujus fcri- 
ba, fortaffe offenfus crebris Mufe primz excurfibus, cunétos 
imprudentur abfcidit, et ne hiatus tedio forent, nexum feriem- 
que orationes callide aptavit. Ultimi tres aliis ex fchedis defcen- 
derunt, prudentiorem amanuenfem et ‘nihil temere auferentem 
indeptis, atque ea de caufa commendatiores. Reliquas {crip- 
ture differitates, qu fane quam multe, acceptas librariis, Io- 
nice diale&ti Veneres communiore fermone mutantibus, vocef- 
que optimz note et earum veteres inflexiones, quod ab ufu abi- 
erant, pervertentibus, refero. ° Damnofum illud Herodoto infti- 


tutum videor mihi fepiffime deprehendifle et certiffimis docu- 


mentis in omnium pofuifle confpecttum, Namque ipfi fcrip- 
tori, Mufas de novo recenfenti, que quorundam fufpicio fuit, 
difcrepantiz notabilis originem non aufim tribuere : atque hoc 
minus, quoniam in vocabulis, citra dubium pravis, admiranda 
fed et foeda omnium adparuit confpiratio. “Quo modo cunque 
autem fe ifta habuerint, negleCtos et quodammodo contemtos 
ab Editoribus fuifle fcriptores, qui Herodotea advocarunt ‘et ex- 
fcripferunt, miratus fepe fui. Ex Dionyfio mihi Halicarnaffeo, 
Strabone, Plutarcho, Paufania, Stobzo, Euftathio et aliis hac 
de familia, felegeram plurima, publicatis meliora, Vidi dein- 
eps fimile Steph. Bergleri, viri doctiffimi, eundem mecum ex- 
ercentis agrum, propofitum. Apud animum is conftituerat 
Th. Galei exemplum nova editione recudere, et, quia ex MSS. 
deerat auxilium, ex prifcorum advocationibus prefidium que- 
rere: id mihi ejus ex libro, hujusmodi citationibus referto et 
paucis ad primam mufam notis, Galei animadverfionibus fubji- 
ciendis, paruit. Studium viri valde fuit induftrium, fed in Her- 
mogene et ejus Scholiafta, Stobzo et Euftathio in’ Dionyfium, 
quos tum legiffe non yidetur, claudicans. An vero ad Herodo- 
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tum reéte curandum, id fuffecerit, dixerint alli. Ipfemet vite 
Gronoviano, cujus n¢é meminit quidem, opere, fuum abjecit, 
adnotationefque, toties ad Alciphronem promiflas, animo ma- 
gis agitavit, quam abfolvit. Nullas certe, prater paucas illas, 
et male cohzrentes, adfpexi: boni quidquid inerat, audétori at- 
que obfervatori tributum erat; unmo gratus agnofco, pauica 
Euftathiana, a me pretervifa, ex illius indicio venifle ; debeo- 
que adeo memorize viri doctiffimi, pariterque infeliciffimi, ut 
ejus ad pofteritatem induftria cum laude propagetur. Aliud con- 
filium Jo. Corn, de Pauw, vir Grace doctillimus, fed fui fem-’ 
per arbitrii, amplexus fuit. Unicum illi Th. Galei adfuit ex- 
emplum et animi incitatioris impetus, cujus ope falebrofis He- 
rodoti tocis medicinam pro virili fecit, falubrem fepe ét probabi- 
Jem. Cui labori, quod cbferwafie reminifcor, juvenis admodum, 
et ante vertentis feculi annum 15, invigilavit. Nulla hinc apud 
eum in Lugdunenfem editionem animadverfio, nulla ejufdem 
Jaus, nulla mentio, a qua, bene fi illum novi, fibi non tempe- 
rafiet ; fmeque ame diflentient, qui familiarius ipfum variaque 
ejus fcripta cognoverunt. Schedas illius, minutiffimis pietas li- 
teris, mecum vir per humanus et falutaris artis peritia apud Am- 
itelodamenfes celebris; Jo. Jac. Oftens communicavit. Conpar 
fuit de Herodoto bene merendi voluntas Jo. jac. Reifkii, viti 
clatifimt. Duyuétu fagacis et faecundi ingenii emendationts, fol- 
licite invettigatas, Mifcellaneis Lipfienfibus inferuerat. Dedit 
mihi perofictofe, ut fub incudem revocatis et varie a fe mutatis 
uti liceret, muper vero iterum iterumque recenfitas et correctag’ 
publice exitare juffit. Ingratus forem, nifi utiles mihi, etfi fe- 
pius diffentienti, profiterer fuifle. Singuli in hoc ftudiorum ge- 
nese guftum quendam habemus,; neque eadem omnibus fapiuht. 
Qua ex libertate nihil incommodi, immo ad veritatem, modd 
verborum abfit contumeliz et rixandi pruritus, commodi mul- 
tum. [lam me amp'exum pro vetere amicitia non zgré feret 
vir doctifimus. Laudabit, fat {cie, iftum animi mei habitum 
Fr. Lud. Abrefchius, vir Clar. cui varias ad intricatiora Hero- 
doti verba animadverfiones et explanationes acceptas fero. Me- 
yarn illi et Reitkio xagis. Ejufdem Ci. Jo. Ern. Imm. Wal- 
chio ob ceras he A eruditiffiimi Car. Sam. Schurzfleifchii, 
in quibus doctorum virorum, Bocharti, Fabri, Valehi, Vomit 
et aliorum, de Herodoto non male meritorum, indicia, ex{crip- 
tas ex Gothana Bibliotheca, debitor fum. Adlever'at non mul- 
tum diffimiles marginibus Hervagiani exempli anni 1541, M. 
Siadus, quas Celeb. Pet. Burmannus fecundus, talium haud 
parcus promus condus, meas efle, ut alia multa, voluit, nee 
non If. Voffii conjefturas, manu magni Grevii {criptas, et Jac. 
Ph. D’Orvilii plures. D’Orvillianas ferius, opere Herodoteo 
fini proximo, ufurpavi, et magnam partem ad Commentarium 
viri eruditifiimi in Charitonem additas intellexi; Voiltanas co, 
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rain mihi olim Cl. Jo. Alberti, cujus mortem nondum éeluximus, 
tradiderat. Solidum tameén Pet. Burmanni fecundi, viri amicif+ 
fimi, beneficium, cui et reliquis omnibus laudatiffimis bomini-~ 
bus uti debendi reus fun, ita nemo fibi addictum magis et ob+ 
ftritum me et Herodotum habet, quam L,. C. Valckenarius, 
Namque ut comiperto accepit vir diuturna familiaritate mihi 
junctiffimus, quid molirer, obfervationes tranfmifit, et fagitan- 
ti, ut continuaret inchoatas et in partem laboris veniret, pera 
manter adfenfus fuit. Hzec origo et occafio adnotationum, pra 
clariffimz eruditiohis ex interioribus Jiteris ad paratu refertarum, 
guibus heec Editio nitidior et ad pofteritatem commendatior 
edet. Seripfimus ambo lecorum intervallis fejunci, ille 
ranequere, ego Trajecti ad Rhen. acciditque adeo, ut eadem 
arbitraremur nonnufquam ;' ‘mea, ubi commodum erat, in- 
gy fuerunt, fepius, ut defcribendi faftidium vitaretur, 
re fed Valckenarii, meo preconio non indigi, perenni ta- 
men grati animi teftificatione celebrandi, omnia integra. Reli- 
quum eft, ne abfoluti operis ratio in obfcuro maneat. Ex fcrip- 
tis cédicibus Tdnidi frmonis, qudties licuit, formam’ et habiru« 
dinem reformavi ; in integrum nullo fuo merito pofleffione di- 
jecta reftitui ; inrrumera mendis liberavi, fed parciffime de con- 
jeGtura, atque filis duntaxat im vocabulis, qua dictionis indoles 
averfabatur. ‘Qua re nonnullis, quod aperte mendofa et levi 
brach#o concinnanda, reliquerim, jufto vifus fui cautior. Ve- 
rum illud malui, fatis habens, fi ad mediciAam via. monftrares 
tur. Mutatidnum in adnotationibus reddita caufa eft. Ex con- 
textu, uti vocamt, que exterminavi, réelegata in Vatiantes fant 
Leétionés, copiofifime, quo cenfendi facultas foret, adpofitas, 
Qua quidem in re nihil novi preterque confuetudinem machina- 
tus fai. Condquirishus folicita cura et impenfis amplis diverfas 
membranaram fcripturas, cui bono tandem, fi uti ilis nefas pu- 
tetur? Valiz Latina preeuntiam more Grecis adjunxi, noa 
illa profe@to optima, fed a Clar. Gronovio multifariam purgata, 
et, ficubi % 7a xnutvs aliquid immovatumn, ame quoque. Mar 
luiffem equidem, ut fuaviffimus feriptor ea dialeG@to ab omnibus 
tereretur, qua agnofci voluit. Sed uti feculum eft, Latina pofe 
tulanturs maneat proinde hoc Catone per me contentum, Ad- 
ditamenta undigue ab H. Stephano et Jungermanno de Nili ortu, 
de Aigyptiorum et Perfarum moribus et legibus, fi mei res fue 
iffet arbitrii, detrancaflem omnia, excepto Anonymi fragmento, 
cui in Addendis ex codice Regio, mecum ab egregio Rubnke- 
nio communicato, falubre auxilium venit, de Nili imcsemento, 
et Ctefia. Fini operes Th. Galei et Jac. Gronovii adhzrent 
adaotationes, quarum facilior ut ufus effet, Lugdunenfis edi- 
tionis pagine marginibus noftre affignate funt. Lexicon Vo~ 
cum Herodotearun, ex Goldafti fchedis pubhicatum, procul 
ateandavi, fulfecto ex Sahgerthanenfibus fonge nicliore. Indicibus 
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recenfendis et conficiendis operam mei caufa A. Kluitius, doc- 
tus et folers Hagani Gymnafii preceptor, ‘induftrie infumpfit. 
Unum, neque diffimulare aufim, male me habet, quod opere in 
tonis et fpiritibus toties deliquerint. Nixus fui abberrationibus > 
iftis occurrere, fed ftudium caligantes oculi fruftrati fepius funt, 
Nolim eas, quarum exftantiores enotavi, mijhi vitio adponi. 
Potius de Herodoto inter morborum tot vices in provecta ztate 
ad finem deducto letemur. Ego ce:te Deo Optimo Maxime 
gratias ago habeoque. Vale.’ 


We fhall now conclude this article with acquainting the 
Readers, that our learned Editor’s notes, which are very judi~ 
cious, are, in general, rather critical than hiftorical ; that the 
various readings are placed between the text and the notes ; and 
that all the pieces annexed to the Hiftory of Herodotus in other 
editions, are likewife inferted in this. 

bk, 
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RELIGtous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. Chriftian Meditations. By the late Archdutchefs*Mary- 
Elizabeth, Daughter of the Infant Duke of Parma, and Con- 
fort of the Archduke Jofeph, now King of the Romans. 


From the Original printed at Vienna by Authority. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Nourfe. 


N a fhort preface to thefe Meditations, we have the following in- 
RB formation. ——‘ The illuftrious Princefs whofe name adarns the title- 
page of thefe religious Meditations, had no motive of vanity or ambi- 
tion in committing them to writing. They were defigned only for her 
own private ufe, thatis, for the employment of thofe precious hours 
which fhe annually ftole, as it were, from the pomp and grandeur of a 
Court; to devote herfelf more immediately to the ftudy of her falva- 
tion. As fhe had given years, fhe ufed to fay, to her body, it was but 
jult to beftow: a few hours on her foul. Self-converfation, fhe looked 
upon as a practice of the utmoft importance, for the amendment of our 
lives, and our improvement in virtue’ The fubjecs of the Medita- 
tions, which fhew a very ferious and pious-difpofition, are—Annuval 
Retirement, Luke-warmnefs, Preparation for Death, the Life of the 
World, our Expectations from the World, the Love of the Creatures, 
and Ingratitude towards God. Rr 


Art. 2. Effays on important Subjects. Intended to e/tablifh the Dot- 
trine of Salvation by Grace, and to point out its Influence on holi- 
nefi of Life. By John Witherfpoon, D.D. To which are 
| : | added 
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added by the Publifhers, Ecclefiaftical Chara€teriftics, or the 
Arcana of Church Policy, with a ferious Apology ; which 
have been generally afcribed to the fame Author. 12mo, 
3 Vols. gs. Dilly. 


A re-publication of feveral pieces, which have been offered to the 
public at different times, and fome of them on particular occafions, with 
a treatife on Re-generation, now firft publithed. The Author tells 
us, he has long been of opinion, that the great decay of religion, in 
all parts of this kingdom, is chiefly owing to a departure from the truth 
as it is in Jefus; from thofe doétrines which chiefly conftitute the fub- 
ftance of the Gofpel. His principal defign, therefore, through the 
whole of this work, is, to eftablifh what he takes to be the fundamental 
doétrines of Chriftianity ; and he has been encouraged, he tells us, to 
this republication, by the great demand there has been for fome of the 
pieces, particularly the Essay On JusTIFICaTION. TR 








Art. 3. Sermons and Difcourfes on feveral Subjects and Occafions, 
By Richard Richmond, L. L .D. Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Atholl, and Vicar of Walton, Lancafhire. 4to. 
10s, 6d. Bathurft. 


Doétor Richmond’s Difcourfes were publithed by fubfcription; and 
we are glad to fee, in thefe times of gaiety and diflipation, fo numerous 
a lift of Subfcribers to a volume of SErmons. As to the merit of the 
Doctor's compofitions, it may be expreffed in few words: they are plain, 
ufeful, pious, and, in fome inftances, pathetic Difcourfes, on Hearing 
the word of God—on acquaintance with God—the parable of the rich 
man and azarus—the true and practical Fear of God—on the Example 
of our Saviour—the Teftimony of our Confcience—a Vifitation Sermen 
—a Chafity-Sermon—on Chriftmas-day—a Thankfgiving Sermon for 
the late Peace. 

The book is fet at a very high price; but, probably, this circum- 
flance is not without a fufficient caufe. 


Art. 4. The Returns of fpiritual Comfort and Grief, in a devout 
Soul. Reprefented, by an Intercourfe of Letters, to the Right 
Hon. the Lady Lettice Countefs of Falkland, in her Life-time, 
Publithed for the Benefit and Eafe of all who labour under 


fpiritual Affliction, 12mo. Is. 


Re-printed by Griffith Wright of Leeds, for G. Copperthwaite, 
Bookfeller, from the edi:ion of 1648. Sold by Dod in London. 


Art. 5. The Methedift Inftruéted: Or, the Abfurdity and Inconfift- 
ency of their Principles demenftrated. Ina Letter to the Bre- 
thren at Gravefend, By Philagathus Cantabrigienfis. 8vo. 
2d. Withy. 


ae little traé&t feems judicioufly adapted to open the eyes of the 
bliad, 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 6. A fort Effay on that tormenting Difarder the Rhewmatifn. 
Wherein is fhown the Origin and Caufes of the Diftemper 5 tage- 
ber with Obfervations that have occurred in @ Series of Praétice 
to the Author, the fame illuftrated with fome wery interefting 
Cafes, tending to prove the Excelleny, Sc. So. Se. By N. 
Maillard, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 


This fhort Effay, with no very fhort nor modeft title, has been very 
Oddly put together, to puff a Noftrum of the Author’s; which faid 
Noitrum feems to be wholly external, as the application of it is folely 
mentioned. In his efforts to theorize on the diftemper, there is a 
ftrange jumble of quotations from Hippocrates and Areteus, Dr. James 
and the ingenious Dr. Smith of Mincing-lane, cua multis ahis, with 
a moft aukward affeétation of medical literature ; while Mr. Maillard 
is ignorant of the propriety, or even of the common ~ yon of his 
own language. Thuswe are told, Preface, page ii, * If any from thefe 
informations fhould be per/picuous enough, to quit the tirefome unfuc- 
ce(sful path they have ‘een led into by fuch men, pont is, by any other 
man but himfelf] aod judge for themfelves, and thenee receive the de- 
fired relief from others hands, the emu/ation will egually with joy be felt 
by them both.’ Soon after the Bark is called an emphatic medicine. 
Now all this, and much more of the like nonfenfe, being intended for 
erudition and argument, we leave our Readers to confides the probabi- 
lity, that any perfon endowed with fuch a conception and gtterance, 
fhould difcover an effe€tual external cure for a violent internal, and often 
inveterate, difeafe. Were the Rheumatifm, and its caufe, as fuperficial 
and cuticular as the common Itch, a wafh, or an ointment, might as 
effeftually remove it. But as Mr. Maillard never recommends the leaft 
evacuation, nor any other means or medicines, previous to his remedy, 
(which he often calls his method) and as many of his twelve Cafes or 
Cures were fuch as had probably been evacuated before, finee moit of 
them were profeflecly of confiderable ftanding, before the application 
of his ftuff, (which may be at once of an anodyre and penetrating qua- 
lity) it is very conceivable, that it might be luckily applied towards the 
natural termination of the difeafe: for we ferioufly think, there would 
be great temerity and danger in applying it, without proper and previ- 
ous difcharges, in the firlt ftage of either an acute or chrgnical Rheu- 
matilm ; and ftill more in that inflammatory ftate of the Goyt which 
he mentions page 47, and which rarely admits of any difcharge but by 
the pores ; for as to the eafe given in it, by bis application, after the 
{welling had attained its utmoft height, that is the term, immediately 

after which the pain naturally abates. 
~_ '‘Norwithftanding what we have-faid, we have a due regard to as many 
of his twelve Cures as may be real fa€ts, for which he refers to the 
names and habitations of the Patients. This, tho’ no new empirical prac- 
tice, is fair, and upon fuch real events ‘we heartily felicitate them and 
their Prefcriber, But what would be ftil) more to his honour, and might 
be for rhe fecurity:and advantage of the Public, would be his, very ho- | 
nefily informing them, whether he has not known full as many rheuma- 
tic Cafes, in which his applicatign has been ineffe@ual, of 7 rer 
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difcern fome faint acknowlegement, page 33; and if he has gever 
been witnefs to any fatal or unfortunate confequence, from a very early 
application of it, in gouty or rheumatic Cafes. Such events he will 
too probably leave to the relation of his enemies, as all empirical Ag- 
vertifers and Scriblers conftantly do. 

That pain, and often excruciating pain, is a neceflary, fometimes an 
indifpenfible inftrument of health; and that an injudicious unfeafonable 
extinction of pain, which is not always impraéticable, may prematare- 
ly extinguifh life with fenfation, we know to be certain phylical truths, 
which, tho’ prohably above this Authar’s difcernment; yet are not the 
lefs true from his detects. But after all, if his hoafted app ication alone 
will very foeedily and effedtually cure, not merely ea/e, nipe Rheu- 
matifms out of ten, from whatever caufe, as he unbluthing!y afferts ; 
and if the compofition be folely of his own difcovery. When we 
confider the ftructure of his pamphlet, we muft allow he has been in 
amazing high luck indeed; and we heartily with fome of his future Pa- 
tients may never be the worfe for it. z 


Art. 7. The modern Praétice of the London Ho/fpitals, viz. St. Bar- 
tholemew's, St. Thomas's, St. George's, and Guy's. Containing 
exact Copies of the Receipts, gnd a particular Account of the dif- 
ferent Metheds of Cure at the different Hofpitals, Se. Se. Fo. 

' g2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed, Coote. 


"The title of this large co}leétion of Receipts, fo abundantly declares 
the motives for its publication, that we have nothing to add on that 
fcore; but muft obferve, that the account it promifes of the different 
methods of cure at the different Hofpitals, is next to no account; the 
fame full, low, and mi/k-diet being common to them all ; and the prefcrip- 
tions in the practice of each Hofpital correfponding to the fame inten- 
tions; with fome, buat net always a material, variety in the compofe 
tions. The Prefcriptions in the practice of St. Bartholomew’s employ 
thirty-three pages ; thofe of St. Thomas fixty-feven ; of Gay’s thirty- 
nine; and of St. George's thirty-feven. Hence fome notion may be 
formed of the different number of medicines and compofi.ions ufed ina 
practice, where the Prefcribers and Preparers have no intereft in writing, 
nor in crowding more than is really neceffary on the Patients ; exce 
now and then perhaps, in order to make an experiment in fome defpe- 
rate cafes. ‘The Supplement, which is printed on a {maller type, 
contains as much as all the preceding pages, and is common to them all ; 
being a multitude of compofitions, moft of which have been publithed 
‘again and agaia in the London and other Difpenfatories, The whole 
heap of Receipts may be of fome vufe to country Praétitioners; but we 
apprehend it would be of very little. to private famiiies; though the 
title-page very dourtifully recommends it to all, efpecially thofe refiding 
in the country. It commonly informs them, indeed, of the proper 
-dofe of a medicine, and fometimes adds what it is good for, but fays 
moye generally, fach or fuch a medicine is a very good one, when pro- 
taken: which mutt greatly illuminate a private country family. 
A principal inducement to this publication very certainly was, an ex« 
’ pectation that he names of foar Hofpitals, with all their Medicines and 
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Receipts, would be attended with a plentiful fale of the Compiler’s 


C olleétion. kK 
@ 


Art. 8. The Virtues of Cinnabar and Mufk againft the Bite of a 
Mad Deg, iilufirated, in a Letter to Sir George Cobb, Bart. In 
which are recited, upwards of a Hundred Cafes, wherein this 
Me.icine hath happily fucceeded (whereof Two were after the 
Hydrophobia appeared) ; together with fome few Inflances 
wherein it hath not fucceeded, owing entirely to its not being pro- 
perly given, Se. Se. Se. By Jofeph Dalby, Surgeon. 
Printed at Birmingham, by Bafkerville. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Stuart, &c. 


We do not recolleé to have feen a more pompous and verbofe compo-. 
fition than this performance, which feems calculated chiefly to publith 
its Author, and to difplay all that affectation of learning, and even of 
wit an@ahumour, with the reality of which the Author intended it to 
abound, Who has not heard of Sir George Cobb, and of the Mufk and 
Cinnabar Medicine, for the Bite of Mad Dogs? which is probably one 
of the very beft in that deplorable cafe: and the folely material thing 
we can difcover in this pamphlet is, that its Author has given this pow- 
der to a few men, and to fifty or fixty dogs, pigs, fows, cows, and horfes, 
before they were hydrophobous; all of whom recovered, except a few 
of the animals, to whom, he thinks, the dofe was not fufliciently repeat- 
ed. And here, page 20, he tells us, he thought to have drept his pen ; 
but, unfortunately for his Readers, Dr. Bracken’s Letter, relative to 
this fubje&, fell in his way, which has given him a handle to extend it 
to 55 pages, (ina large 4to ) including a Supplement, which confills of 
a moft tedious and oftentatious difcuffion of the Beasundios of Hippo 
crates, and the “YdgwPoGes, that affords Mr. Dalby an opportunity of re- 
tailing his profound intimacy with the ancient Phyficians, and Mr. Baf- 
kerville one of exhibiting a few fpecimens of his elegant Greek types. 

We would not be underftood to mean, from thefe jult ftriftures, that 
our Author is wholly unacquainted with phyfical reafoning, and fill lefs, 
with proper and technical expreffion, for which he feems at no lofs: 
bee we think it manifeit, that he has wrote and compiled a large tumid 
yg with very little new or inftructive ; and that his attempts to 

e arch and fatyrical on others, are often fo aukwardly executed, as to 
miniiter too much room to his Adverfaries for retortion and ridicule. 
He feems, however, to have acquitted himfelf fo perfeétly to his own 
fatisfaction in this Effay, that the blank page at the end of it is em- 
ployed to advertife another (doubtlefs from himfelf, tho’ anonymous) 
cn Difeafes of the Bowels ; in which fome effe@ual medicine, a mighty 
Noftrum no doubt, is recommended; and Dr. Walter Harris’s hypo- 
thefis of an acid bile, is to be animadverted upon. To this Advertife- 
ment a Latin motto is added, by way of grace, in which Providence 
is thanked for the revelation of this new and marvellous remedy. 


g 
CHEMICAL. 


Art. 9. Remarks upon Dr. William Redmond’s Principles an 
Conkiitunce of Antimony, and feveral other of the Doétor’s Opi- 
4 . Ni GHS 
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_nicns in Chemifiry, By a Chemift. 8vo. rs. Fletcher. 


As we took but a very brief notice of Dr. Redmond’s pamphlet, we 
think ourfelves in fome meafure precluded from entering zow into the 
merits of the controverfy: it may therefore fuffice, that we have in- 
formed our Readers, that Dr. Redmond's notions and experiments are 
here animadverted upon, by aperfon who really appears to be a Chemift., 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 10. Scme Account of the Charaéter of the late Right Honourable 
Henry Bilfon Legge. 4to. .1s. Almon. 


The account of Mr. Legge’s character, is a poor account, indeed ; 
it is the daubing of panegyric, laid on with a very cearfe pencil. As 
to the publication of the Letters contained in this pamphlet, we-are 
told, that Mr. Legge was anxioufly defirous the world fhould know, 
that he was not turned out for any blemith in his public or private cha- 
racter, and he thought it the moft fatisfattory method of fecuring his 
pofthumous reputation, to publifh the few papers which explain his cafe. 
Now, all that we learn from thefe papers is, that Mr. Legge being a 
Candidate for Southampton, was defired to decline; which he refufed 
to do, ashe thought it inconfiftent with the engagements he had taken. 
This refufal of his, we are to fuppofe, made fome folks angry, and in 
the end proved the caufe of his difmiffion. But that this was the caufe, 
and the only. caufe of his difmiffion, is ftill begging a-queftion, which 
the public are not authorifed to grant. -~d 


Art. 11. Obfervations on a Pamphlet intitled, Some Account of 
the Character of the late Right Hon. Henry Bilfon Legge, 
4to. 3d, ‘T’. Payne. 


Contains no Obfervations on the pamphlet above-mentioned ; but 
traduces the memory of Mr. Legge, in a fet of dogmatical affertions, fo 
extremely fevere, that one would almoft be tempted to think the Writer 
was not in earneft. He even will notallow that celebrated Financier to 
have had any charaéter at all; averring, that his abilities were too mean 
to allow him.charaéer ; and declaring the ‘ fact for truth, that he never 
had any-public charafter.’—If this fa# be trurh, what will all thoie 
right worfhipful and wife Corporations fay to it, who fo bountifully 
fhowered down their gold boxes and florid addrefes upon this man of no 
charaéter ?——— Query,—Would not a Colleétion of thofe Addrefles 
ferve as an notable Anfwer to this virulent pamphlet? 


Art. 12. 4 Reply to the Defence of the Majority, on the Queftion 


relating to General Warrants. 8vo. rs. Almon, 


The queftion relating to General Warrants hath been fo long and fo 
publickly agitated, that we apprehend there is little occafion for our 
taking particular notice of any arguments here ufed on the fubjeft; and 
therefore we fhall only obferve, that thofe who have perufed the pam- 
phlets publifhed, in oppofition to each other, in Defence of the Mi- 
nority, and of the Majority, will not find this Reply to the latter be- 
neath their attention. 

An, 
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PoETICAL. 


Art. 13. Poems on feveral Occafions. By the Reverend Samuel 
Rogers, Rector of Chellington in Bedfordfhire. Vol. I. 8yo, 
5s. Dodfley. 


"The motives affigned by the Author for the publication of thefe Po. 
ems, are fuch as muft for ever repre(s the rigour of criticifm. There 
are fome circumftances of diftrefs, that do not leave a man even the 
power of choice; and, perhaps, there ave few more truly pitiable than 
thof who are obliged, by the wants of fortune, to expofe their want of 


genius. L 


Art. 14. 4a Elegy on the Death of the late very celebrated My. 
Charles Churchill, ato. 1s. 6d. Nicoll, 


The afs fpyrning at the dead lion. 


MIsCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 15. The Capricious Lovers: & Comic Opera. -4s it is. par- 
formed at the Theatre-voyal in Drury-lane. By Me. Robert 
' “Lioyd, The Mufic compofed by Mr. Rufh. 8vo. 1s. 64, 
Withy, &c. | 


This piece. is taken from the Caprices 2’ Amour ou Ninette a la Cour, 
written by Mr, Favart. It is a favourite piece among the French; but 
as littl er than a falfe refinement of our old Englith farce called The 
Dev ay. The furprize and aukwardnets of Nell, when transform- 
ed into high life, is mach more natural than that of Favart’s Ninette, 
or Mr. Lloyd's Phasbe, at Court. The fcheme of making Phebe the in- 
ftrument of reconciling the Prince and Princefs, is giving her too much 
importance, as the great prudence and addrefs the difplays in effecting 
ik, are totally inconfiitent with her character, 

As to the ftyle of the dialogue, and of the airs, it is, excepting a 
few inaccuracies, fuch as we fhould naturally expect from the elegant, 
but carelefs, pen of the late unhappy * Mr. Lloyd. On the whole, we 
‘think the public, inftead of wifhing, as he intimates, that he had pil- 
fered more, and written lefs, have great reafon to with he had pilfered 


Jef, and written more. 7 K-n-k 


* He died, in the Fleet, Decemberis, 1764, in about a month’s 
time after his very intimate friend Mr. Churchill; whofe lofs he feel- 
ingly, and with great reafon, lamented. 


‘Art. 16. The: Guardian Out-witted ; a comic Opera. As it is. per- 
formed at the Theatve- Royal in Covent-garden. The. Mufic 
compofed by Tho. Aug. Arne, Doétor in Mufic. 8vo, 15+ 
6d, Tonfon, &c. 


We have not feen this Englifh Opera performed at the Houfe; but 
we have perufed the words, as here printed: and if the mufic be not 
infinitely fuperior to the writing, it will add nothing to the reputation of 
‘Bofer Arne. This Gentleman is faid to be the Author of the piece, 
& 
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as well as the Compofer of the mufic: if fo, we cannot help iacurrin 
his charge of ill-nature # againft all, or any who, on this occafign, 
caft the refleCtion of—Ne Sutor ultva Crepidam. 


* Preface, page vii, 


Art. 17. The Hiftory of Mifs Fenny Salifbury; addreffed to the 
Counte/s 0 Relomnc Tranflated from the French of the 
celebrated Madame Riccoboni. 12mo0o. 2 Volumes. 6s. 


Becket, &c. ! 


Madame Riccoboni’s merit in this fpecies of compofition, is {0 gene- 
rally known, that, without farther preface, we thall proceed to give the 
poositiy fhort abftragt of the flory on which the prefent novel is 
founded. 

Lord Alderfon, one of the richeft Peers of Great Britain, had an only 
daughter, named Sarah, of great beauty and excellent accomplithments. 
The Earl of Revell, who was likewife a Nobleman of great fortune, 
was a neighbour of her father’s, and was the Guardian and Patron of @ 
young Lord, whofe name was Edward, the fon of a late Duke of Salif- 
bury, who had paid for his attachment to the Crown with the price of 
his head. The young couple foon entertained a mutual paffion tor each 
other ; which being countenanced by Lord Alderfon on one hand, and 
Lord Revel on the other, articles of marriage were agreed on, anda 
day was fixed for their tender ynion. Qn the preceding day, howerer, 
an accident intervened, occafioved by the two Lovers meeting, in an un- 
fortunate hour, like Aineas and Dido, in a dark cave, or a thady grove, 
‘no matter which: the confequence was the fame.—But, alas! _ they 
were deftined to pay for their amorqus impatience, and fond indifcre- 
tion; for, in the mean time, a difpute arofe between the fwo old Lords, 
with regard to the terms of the marriege-articles, which ended in an 
open rupture, The young couple were feparated, and forbidden te 
‘hold any intercourfe with each ether. Their paflion, however, increaf- 
‘ed by this feparation, and young Lord Edward being ordered to join 
the army abroad, tried in vain every expedient in order to be married 
‘privately to Lady Sarah before his departure. 

He had not long quitted England before Lady Sarah found herfelf un- 
der a neceflity of quitting her father’s houfe. saving fecured lodgings 
in town, fhe efcaped with one of ber women named Lidy, and for fome 

time lived privately in London. Here fhe learned the fatal news, that 
Lord Edward was flain in an unfuccefsfyl auack upon the enemy: and 
the agonies fhe felt on that occafion, anticipated the pangs of labour, 
and gave birth to the Heroine of the piece. From that moment fhe 
became a prey to deep afitiction, and her exceflive grief threw her into 
a fever, which brought her life in danger, In her laft moments, fhe 
fent for Lord Revell, made him acquainted with her weaknefs, and re- 
commended her orphan daughter to his protection. The parting fcene 
between her and this Nebleman, is fo extremely affeCting, that it is im- 
poffible for any perfon of the leaf fenfibility, to read it without fhedding 
tears of fympathy. 

Lord Revell was true to his engagements to the dying Lady, and 
took Mifs Jenny (her daughter) yader his patronage, She mr ole 
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cated ina manner fuitable to her mother’s rank, and attended by Lidy, 
who had been Lady Sarah’s Confidante. While fhe wasat a Boarding. 
{chool at Oxford, Lord Revell died, and fearing left his will might be 
contefted by his relations, if he left Mifs Jenny too large a legacy, he 
chofe the expedient of depofiting a letter-cafe with one Sir Humphrey, 
who had been Lord Edward’s friend and companion, containing fifteen 
thoufand pounds in Bank-bills, of which he made Mifs Jenny a prefent, 
together with more than four thoufand pounds which was the produce 
of what her mother left behind her, -befides her jewels. 

Soon after Lord Revell’s death, accident made Mifs Jenny, who was 
then turned of fifteen, acquainted with a young Baronet, Sir James 
Huntley, who warmly paid his addreffes to her. She, however, dif- 
countenanced his pretenfions ; and a fatal event fucceeded, which put 
her out of the reach of his folicitations. 

Sir Humphrey, who undertook to fulfil Lord Revell’s generous in- 
tentions, had contracted an intimacy with a loofe woman, with whom 
he cohabited. Sir Humphrey being attacked with a violent fit of ill- 
nefs, imprudently trufted this woman with the keys of his {crutore; 
and fhe, difcovering the hidden treafure which was the property of Mifs 
Jenny, took an opportunity one night of feizing thofe precious -effects, 
with which fhe made her efcape. ‘This circumftance, together with his 
ficknefs, fo oppreffed Sir Humphrey, that he fhortly died, and left Mifs 
Jenny quite deftitute. 

In this ‘diftrefs, Mifs Jenny and her faithful Lidy, were obliged to 
take up their lodging in town, with Lidy’s fifter ;. and it was determined, 
as their laft refource, to make Mifs Jenny known to Lord Alderfon, 
Chance threw a fervant of Lord Alderfon’s in their way, who had at- 
tended Lady Sarah in her infancy; and by her means they were intro- 
duced into Lord Alderfon’s family, as her vifitants. At the firft fight of 
Mifs Jenny, which was accidental, Lord Alderfon felt a prepoffeffion in 
her favour, and grew exceedingly fond of her: but fhe no fooner made 
herfelf known to him, than he withdrew his kindnefs, and, after treat- 
ing her and Lidy with the utmoft cruelty and rigour, he turned them 
out of doors. 

They returned to London in the utmoft defpair, and Mifs, after ma- 
ny fruitlefs endeavours to be received as a companion to fome wealthy 
lady, found herfelf obliged to work for her fubfittence. Thefe diftrefies 
and mortifications brought her into a decline, which feemed to forerun 
aconfumption. As fhe was taking an airing, for the recovery of her 
health, in the Park, with a lady, fhe was met by Sir James Huntley, 
who affiduoufly renewed his addreffes, and offered, with unbounded 

enerofity, to repair her fhattered fortune. She neverthelefs declined 
Bey under any obligations to Sir James, and continued to folicit ad- 
miffion into fome reputable family. When Sir James underftood this, 
he reproached her with unkindnefs, offered to make her his wife, and 
exculed himfelf for not making the propofal fooner, by alledging, thar, 
if he had required her to make a facrifice of her liberty, before he con- 
ferred any obligations upon her, and made her condition independent, 
js would have appeared like taking advantage of her diitrefs, ! 

The delicacy of this fentiment moved Milfs Jenny, and, in the end, 


' fhe yielded to his folicitations ; And, upon his reprefenting that he was 
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dependent on a relation, who prefled him to an interefted union, fhe 
confented to marry him privately. After their marriage they retired, 
for the fake of privacy, to a houfe near Iflington, where they lived with 
eafe and elegance. At the end of ten months, the Court going to 
Tunbridge, Sir James, who had an office about the King’s perfon, was 
obliged to attend: And, during his abfence, Mifs- Jenny was furprized 
by a vifit from the Duchefs of Rutland, whofe curiofity led her to fee 
Mifs Jenny, whom fhe confidered in the light of a favourite wanton. 
This wrong impreffion occafioned her to treat Mifs Jenny with a fami- 
liarity, which fhe refented, and after a good deal of mifanderfiasding 
the refult of this interview difclofed a te fatal to the young lady’s 
peace. She learned that Sir James had impofed upon her under a 
feigned title ; that he had been previoufly married to the Duchefs, who 
had taken a liking to him when he was young, and, “en his being 
ill-treated by his mother, had made him her hufband, folely with a view 
to fecure him a large portion of her fortune, which fhe could not other- 
wife have made him mafter of ; and that they neverthelefs continued to 
live feparately :. Laftly, That through the intereft of the Duchefs, he 
had, upon his marriage with her, been created Earl of Danby. Thefe 
melancholy tidings threw Mifs Jenny into agonies of defpair ; but the 
Duchefs, convinced of her innocence, comforted her, aflured her of 
her protection, and fent her in her own coach, attended by her faithful 
Lidy, to one of her friends in town, whither fhe promifed to follow, 
after paying a vifit of charity. In the way they met Lord Danby, on 
his return in a poft-chaife, who, feeing the Duchefe’s coach and livery, 
flopped to pay his refpects ; but, to his great furprize, found Mifs Jen- 
ny within inftéad of her Grace. Sufpetting that a difcovery had beea 
made, he became defperate ; and, taking her by force out of the coach, 
he carried her into his own poft-chaife, and drove to the houfe of one 
Peters, the perfon who had affumed the habit and funétion of a clergy- 
man, and married him to Mifs Jenny, 
_ Here fhe.remained for fome time in a dangerous fate of health, and 
in deep affi€tion of mind. © At length, however, by the help of Peters’s 
wife, fhe made her efcape, and took a lodging which Mrs, Peters had 
rovided for her. From hence fhe in vain made enquiries after the 
Duchef of Ratland ;. and, her little ftore of money and valuable effects 
being exhaufted, fhe was once more reduced to the loweft diltrefs, 
which was aggravated by the lofs of her faithful Lidy, who died of 
vexation. In this extreme calamity, accident railed her a friend in 
Lady Anglefey, who invited her-to be her companion, and treated her 
in every refpect as her friend and equal, This affords room for an 
epifode, in which Lady Anglefey’s hiftory is briefly related, and which 
we muit pafs over. . : : 

Lady Anglefey lived with her brother-in-law, Lord Arundel, whofe lady 
was incurably lunatic. Lord Arundel had other motives befides thofe 
Of humanity, for recommending Mifs Jenny to Lady Anglefey’s favour, 
as he had been the innocent inftrument of her fatal connection with 
Lord Danby: For, being with him on the day of his pretended 
marriage, and being a ftranger to his prior engagemehts, and to the 
impofition he meditated, he gave Mifs Jenny away to that baie 
betrayer. 

After her efcape fiom Mr. Peters, Lord Danby, being dangeranfly 
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HI, confeffed the fraud to Lord Arundel, beeged of him to ufe his ens 
déavouts to difeover her retreat, and to take her undér his protection, 

roihifing never to moleft her: and, when he umderftood that chante 

ad thrown her under Lord Arundel’s roof, he religioufly kept his 

romife. , 
P By degrees, Lord Arundel entertaited 2 violent paffion for Mifs 
Jenny, which he carefully concealed ; but an accident happened which 
dtcafioned him uttcminon apitation. Lady Rutland dying, Lord Dane 
by offered to repair the wren, he had done Mifs Jenny, by making 
her his lawful wife, and prefled Lord Arundel to intercede for him, 
which he did from a Pate of hénotr: but Mifs Jenny refuled the 
éffer with the utmoft difdain and indignation. Soon after Lady Angle. 
fey made her acquainted with Lord Arondel’s fondnefs for her; and, 
his Lady being ge hy 2 ill, Lady Anglefey preffed her not to reje@ 
his addreffés, fn café he fould be free to make them; to which Mifs 
Jenny, wich retuétance, and from mere sap ye of efteet and grati« 
tudé, confeared. Lord Arandel foon after fet out to vifit his fick lady, 
aftet having Obtaining a conditional promife of Mifs Jenny's hand, 
Whenever he fhould be free. 

During his abfence, Mifs Jenny betame acquainted with Lord Clare, 
who, to oblige a relation on whoih he was dependent, paid forced ads 
drefles to Lady Angiefty. Milfs Jenny now, for the firft time, felt the 
owes of lové. 1h fhort, Lord Clare and the conceived a viotent paf. 

on for éach other: but Mifs Jetiny, though with pain, ftifled her afs 
féiions from prificiples of honour and gtatitude. Ad Lord Atutre 
det returning, after having buried his lady, fhe voluncarily renewed 


her engagements wich hith, and a day was at length fixed for theit . 


mafriagé. But, on the eve of chat day, Lord Arundel received a chalk 
kenge trom Lord Danby, which he aécepted, and fell by the fivord 
of his abtagonitt ; having firft thade his will, by which he bequeathed 
Mifs Jenny a very ample fortune. 

She remained for a long time inconfolable: and was featce re- 
tovertd, when the received a letter from the Vifcoantefs Belmont, ata 
quainting her wich Lord Clare’s paffion for her, and foliciting her in his 
behalf. This for a while revived her former fentiments in his favoues 
but fie prefently recolleGted herfelf, and facrificed chem to honour and 
friendthip. She pave him a pofitive and determined denial : in confe- 
quence of which he married ady Anglefey; and Mifs Penny, to avoid 
the i!) confeqaentes which mipht chance to arife from a fi 
flame, retired to France, after having gencroufly given up to Lady 
Angléfey, a great part pf the eftate which fie derivéd from Lord Atut> 
del’s boutity. ' 

Such are the general outlines of this Hiftory; in which the fenti- 
ments aFe, for the mott part, highly affeine; the incidents ar€ many 
of theth thtorhmon, and the moral is laudable and aerpic 3 
Art. 18. ite ae gf the Genii; of, the delight ul Leffons of Ho- 

ram, the Son of Ajmar. Faithfully tranflated from the Perfiak 

Menufesipt; aad compared with the French and Spanith 

Editions, publifhed at Paris and Madrid. By Sir Charles, 


| Morell, formerly Ambailader from the Britith Selements in 








India- 
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India to the Great Mogsl. 8vo. Publifhed in Numbers*, 
at rs. each. - Wilkie. 


Thefe Tales, it is faid, ‘ were tranflated from a Perfian manufcript, 
and contain, under the moft agreéable and pleaftnt f€tions, all che mo- 
ral duties and doftrines of life; fo that among the Eaftern nations they 


are efteemed as a fummary of Morality; and their ve variety - 
o 


is fo great, that few tribes in India are without the leffons of Horas 


the fon of Afmar.’ The Reader who will take the Editor's word fer all 
this, and pays a deference to the literary talte of the Indian tribes, ma 
ly form an high idéa of the Entérraifmeént to be met with fh thefe 
Talés. For our own patt, however, after reading thot already pnblithed, 
we are by no means of the opitiion of the Freneh Writet, who is faid to 
have recommended them as more pleafant than the Arabian-Nigtt-, or 
the Perfian ‘Tales. That they are equally wonderfal and abfard, is not 
to be denied; but we do net think fo highly of the nroral application 


of them as the Editor would intimate. As to the Ryle, it is fome of, 
the moft inflated, jejune bombaft, that we remember ever to have scad, 


BMan-k 


* Eleven Numbers were publithed when this article was writtea. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter concerning Epic Pcems, taken from Scripture- 
Hiftory. Bio. 04. Waugh: 


In our Review of the Meffiah, tranflated from the German, we tooks 


occafion to obferve, that the Poets of every nation have been the (mae . 
ng fy 


enemies to thé religion of their Country, when, with the prevail 

tem, they have incorporated the fables of their own invention, and ren- 
dered that an obje& of imagination, which fheuld fuppert its credibility 
by reafon and philofophy *.—We have the honour and the pleafure to 
fiad this learned and fenfible Writer, whofe better turns upen the fant 
fubje&t, entirely of our opinion. : lL 


* See Review, Vol. XXX. page 70. 


Art. 20, The Hiftory of the Fortune-Teller in the Old Baily. 
8vo. 28. Griffin. 


If there were neither ignorance nor fuperitition in the world, there 
would be no Conjurors. Accordingly, in proportion as we have grown 
wifer than our anceftors, hath been the decreale of cunning-mex amongy 
us. Neverthelefs, we have yet folly enough to inaintain a few Mounte- 
banks and Fortune-tellers ; and, among the latter, One-of diftinguifhed 
note hath, it feems, for many years pait, exercifed his aftrological func- 
tions, at his apartments near Ludgate-hill, ‘The man, tho’ fufficiently 
wtei, is but little Asowz ; and therefore might reafonably be deemed an 
objet of fome curiofity to fore people; attd curiofity being the leading 
principle in catch-penny litératute, the wonder is, that Our catch-penny 
Authors have hot long ago ized this Old Baily farbject,“and made the 
moh of him. However, he ishere, at teagth made the mott of ; bei 
crammed into a‘utle. page, aid prefixed te a dozen Of fheets, which, 4 
they contain not a fyllablé of the For:une-teller’s real hiftory, may ies 
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ferve to amufe fuch Readers as are fond of loofe tales, and black-puasd 
amours; the natural offspring of an Old Baily Biographer, or a New- 
gate Annalift. 


5S ER MON S&S, 


1. ——— Preached at St, Dunftan’s, Stepney, O&tober 28, 1764 
By James Neale, M. A. of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, late Head Ma. 
fter of the Grammar School of Henley upon Thames, and Curate of 
Bix, in the county of Oxford, Fuller. 


2. The Duty of ferving oneanother in Love, opened and enfarced,—at 
Little Baddow in Effex, at the Separation of the Rev. Mr. Evan Jones, 
to the office of a Paftor in that place, Sept. 20, 1764. By Thomas 
Gibbons, A.M. Buckland, &c. 


3. The Chriftian’s Concern that he may not be a Caft-away: exempli- 
fied in the conduét of the Apoftle Paul; being two Difcourfes on 1 Cor, 
ix.’ 27. Publifhed with a view to prevent a growing indulgence to the 

leafures of fenfe, tothe prejudice of vital and practical religion. By 

min Wallin. _ Buckland. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Edward Watkinfon*, we are inform- 
ed, that he is the Author of An Admonition to the younzer Clergy; which 
we had the pleafure of recommending to our Readers, in the Review 
for September lait, -page 224. 


* Author of Effays on Gratitude, economy, &c. 


“*.* Crito’s mention of fome late material Errors of the Prefs, is very 
obligifg ; the apology that he himfelf faggefts, drawn from the litte: 
time aftorded by periodical Publications, for a due revifal of the proof- 
fheets, is the real and-only excufe we have to plead for fuch inaccuracies : 
and it is hoped, that all our Readers will make the fame candid allow- 
ance for imperfeétions infeparable from the plan of our work. 


ttt The Letter from Golden-/quare is received. If the Author of the 
printed Advertifement which accompanied that Letter, will pleafe to 
honour the Reviewers with his occafional correfpondence, ‘on that fab-' 
ject of which he is fo confeffedly a Matter, it will be highly acceptable. 
His addrefg is requefted. 


ep The APPENDIX to the Monthly Review, Vol. XXXI. (con- 
taining FoREIGN LITERATURE) will be publifhed on the Fir# 
day of Februaty next : and will alfo contain the GENERAL TITLE, 
Table of Contents, and INDEX to the faid Volume. At the fame 
time will be publifhed, The Review for JANUARY, 1765. 
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Specimen Hiftorie Naturalis Globi terraquei, Sc. Autore Rudolpho 
Erico Rafpe. ) 


A Specimen of a Natural Hiftory of the Earth ; particularly 
with regard to the formation of iflands, the origin of moun- 
tains, and the phenomena of petrified bodies. Illuftrated 
with plates. 8vo. Printed at Leipzig, 1763. 


HE judicious Author of this effay, is well known to the 

learned world, for hisedition of the pofthumous writings 
of the celebrated Leibnitz. In the prefent performance, which 
is dedicated to the Royal Society of London; he hath given 
the publick a fpecimen of a moit elaborace. work, in which 
he is engaged, comprehending a general theory of the earth ; 
by which he intends to account for the prefént ftate of our ter- 
raqueous globe ; tracing out the ,feveral changes.it has under- 
gone, for a fucceffion of ages, by earthquakes, the eruption of 
volcanos, inundations, the.draining of marfhes, and other cir- 
cumftances. 


The fubje&s of this fpecimen are the iflands, that have, fur 
fome ages paft, béen formed .in’ the fea, ant :thé mountains 
which have been generated on the: continent’ by earthquakes 
and fubterraneous eruptions. ‘To thefe ‘he hath added an ab- 
ftracted review of the principal hypothefes, both ancient and 
modern, refpecting the exteriour ftru€ture of the globe; prefer- 
ring that of our learned countfyman, Dr. Hooke, to all others. 
Not that he thinks the Do<tot’s theory entirely free from defects : 
~ he hath pointed out feveral, with the means of correcting 
them. : 


In his firft chapter, Mr. Rafpe gives a fhort defcription of 
the interiour parts, or compofition, of the outward fhell of the 
Append. Voi. XXXI. li earth 5 
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earth; treating both of the different materials it is compofed of, 
and of the manner in which they are difpofed in feparate ftrata 
or beds. Among the plates, ferving to illuftrate this part of 
the work, is one of an indefcript foffil ; and another prefent- 
ing the figure of a piece of wood, taken from the mines of 
Goflar, fo crufted over and impregnated with copper, that the 
fight of it leaves no room to doubt that metals increafe by appo- 
fition of parts, in the veins and cavities of the mountains, 
independent of the large beds of them that are found in greater 
depths. — 


Having given a general fketch of his theory, our inge- 
nious Author proceeds next to animadvert on thofe accidents 
which have contributed to change the original ftructure of the 
earth, and, fetting afide the effects of the general deluge, have 
concurred to reduce it to its prefent ftate. It is notorious, he 
obferves, that earthquakes, and thofe fubterraneous fires which 
caufe them, have, in a courfe of ages, generated feveral 
mountains on the furface of the earth, and iflands in the bofom 
of the fea.. Mr. Rafpe indeed is not the firft naturalift, who 
ha'h endeavoured to account for the formation of thefe moun- 
tains and ifles; but none appear to have inveftigated this matter 
fo profoundly, or to have confidered the hiftorical relation of 
facts fo critically, as our Author. In this enquiry, therefore, it 
is no wonder, if he hath frequently improved on the obferva 
tions, or expofed the overfights and miftakes, of preceding wri- 
ters. We fhall mention one or two inftances. of the latter. 
The celebrated M. de Buffon, in the firft volume of his Natural 
Hiftory, relates, that on the 16th of June 1628, there arofe 
fuch a terrible tempeft at the Azores, that the ifland of St. Mi- 
chacl opened near the fea, and-threw up fuch a quantity of 
matter, out of the bowels’ of the earth, as formed an iflanda 
league and a half in length, and above fixty fathom high, on 
the very fpot where before was'an hundred and fifty fathom 
water. For the truth of this extraordinary fact, Mr. de 
‘Buffon quotes Mandleflo’s Voyages; and indeed this anecdote is 
to be found in the French tranflation of them, publifhed by 
Wicquefort in 1678. It is alfo inferted in the Englith tranfla- 
tion, publifhed in Harris’s colle€tion, in 1705. Mr. Rafpe ob- 
ferves, notwithf{tanding, that there is all the reafon in the world 
to fuppofe it a fabulous interpolation, as itis notto be met with 
in the German edition of his works, printed at. Slefwick in 
1658, -with notes by Olearius; nor in the Low-dutch tranfla- 
tion which was made of the fame work. He remarks alfo far- 
ther that Herbert, who gave a defcription of the Azores in 1628, 
fpeaks not a word of this-pretended ifland; which is fuppofed 
to have been thrown up the fame year. 


Again, 
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Again, Mr. de Buffon falls into an errour with regard to a 
fact related by Piiny; which our Author takes more than ordi- 
nary painsto expole. ‘* Pliny,” fays Mr. de Buffon, ‘‘ relates 
that there formerly arofe, in the Mediterranean fea, thirteen 
new iflands, at one time; of which new iflands Rhodes and 
Delos were the principal. It appears however to me,” conti- 
nues Mr. de Buffon, ** both from what Pliny himfelf advances, 
and what Ammianus Marcellinus, Philo, and others fay on the 
fame fubject, that thefe thirteen iflands were not produced by 
any earthquake or fubterraneous explofion : but moft probably 
exifted before, tho’ covered by the fea, which at that time fub- 
fided and left them.” Mr, Rafpe obferves, with regard to this 
fuggeftion of Mr. de Buffon, that, in the firft place, Pliny does 
not aflert that thefe thirteen ifles, he {peaks of, arofe out of the 
fea at one and the fame time, nor makes any mention of the fea 
fubfiding at the time of their difcovery. Secondly that whatis . 
advanced by Ammianus Marcellinus is direétly contrary to what 
Mr. de Buffon fuppofes he has faid. And, as to Philo, that he 
makes only a general conclufion, that the fubfiding, or the di- 
minution of the waters of the fea, was looked upon as a pro- 
babie opinion by fome of the ancients, 


Our Author difplays no lefs attention and fagacity in expof- 
ing the miftakes of other writers on the fubjeéts he treats: re- 
futing in particular, Cluvier, Walguarnerz, end others, in many 
things they advance relative to the prefent ftate of Sicily. Mr. 
Rafpe is of opinion, that the ifle of Sicily'was formerly united, 
by an ifthmus, to Italy, from which it was feparated by an 
earthquake. He conjectures farther, on the credit of two paf- 
fages to this purpofe from Strabo, that it was at firft totally im- 
merfed by the fea, and was afterwards raifed above its furfece by 
the agitations and explofions of Mount A‘tna. Extraordinary 
as this latter fuppofition may appear at firft view, the reafons 
our Author gives for it are fufficiently plaufible to juftify a theo- 
rift in hazarding it, were it ftill more problematical, 


The refult of our Author’s refearches and criticifms on this 
head is as follows: that, in the firft place, the fact of riew ifl- 
ands being generated in the fea, and mountains formed on land 
is indifputably authenticated by hiftorians ; that fecondly, thefe 
ifles and mountains are formed by the various matter thrown up 
from the bowels -of .the earth, and not of cinders, ftones and 
minerals, accumulated and exploded by volcanos. ‘And Jaftly, 
that fuch accidents have happened ‘almoft every where, in places 
subject to fubterraneous conflagrations and earthquakes. ; 


It is on the fuppofed certainty of thele facts that. Mr. Rafpe 
Procecds to enquire how far.they may reafgnably ferye in giv- 
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ing us a juft idea of the prefent ftate of our globe, with regard 
to the compofition of its furface: To this end, he enters in his 
third chapter, into a previous cxamination of the principal fyf- 
tems that have been broached on the fubject; rejecting, how- 
ever, all fuch imaginary hypothefes, as depend on the mechanifm 
of the earth merely by fuppofition; as alfo, all plaftic forms, 
equivocal generations, and other chimeras of the fame nature, 
He rejects, in like manner, all thofe philofophical theories of the 
earth, which appear too refined and complicated to accord with 
that fimplicity of a€tion and defign, obfervable in the general 
fyftem of nature. Hence thofe of Woodward, Burnet, Whif- 
_ton, the pretended Telliamed, and even the more recent one of 
Mr. Lulofs, feem to him altogether unfatisfactory. The 
Jearned Reader will fee that the opinion on which he founds his 
own fyftem is the ancient one of Xanthus the Lydian, long 
fince adopted alfo by Strabo, viz. that the bed of the fea, which 
is very unequal, has been from time to time raifed and depref- 
fed by earthquakes ; and that it is to this caufe we may impute 
the feveral remarkable changes which have happened on the fur- 
face of the globe; particularly that immenfe number of fhells 
and foffils, which are found in the bowels even of the higheft 
mountains. © This opinion of Xanthus, thrown out at firft as 
a mere conjecture, was almoft forgotten among the Naturalifts, 
till our countryman, Ray, revived it, toward the latter end of 
the laft century. 


Mr. Ray conceived that the waters, by which the earth was 
originally overflown, fubfided by degrees ; the dry land firft ap- 
pearing in the places adjacent to that where the firft man and 
animals were placed at the creation: that it extended itfelf by 
degrees; a‘confiderable time elapfing before the waters had re- 
turned into their proper beds ; during which time the fhell-fith, 
multiplying in great abundance, were univerfally diftributed by 
the waters of the fea: and that when its bottom was raifed up 
by the earthquakes, that accompanied the general deluge and 
formed the mountains, whole beds of fuch fhells. were thrown up 
with it. 

. This hypothefis of Mr. Ray was adopted, at leaft in_ part, 
+) the Abbe Moro, an Italian Naturalift, in a work publifhed at 

enice about four and twenty years ago, entitled De Croffacei et 
degli alteri’ marini corpiche fi trovano fu monti. According to this 
writer, both the earth in general, and its mountains in parti- 
cular, arofe originally from beneath the fea. At firft, he fays; 
they contained neither {trata of fheils nor any organifed fofiils 
but that fubterraneous conflagrations, earthquakes, and volcanos 
have firft thrown up thefe f ub ftanes in confufed heaps into the 
waters ; wherein they have fucceflively fubfided, according to 
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their different {pecific gravity, thereby neceflarily _difpofing 
themfelves in different ftrata. At the fame time, he fuppofes 
thefe eruptions to have ingulphed marine plants and animals of 
every kind ; which fubfided in like manner, and thus formed 
new mountains and new beds of ftones, fand, metals and mi- 
nerals, intermixed with plants and animals; all which remain- 
ed under the fea, till fome new agitation threw them up above 
its furface. 


Mr. de Buffon, indeed, hath given this hypothefis a different 
turn. In fuppofing that the earth was for a long time immer- 
fed under water, he conceives that the fubftance of our dry land 
was there compounded of various ftrata of foffils, &c. and dif- 
pofed into horizontal and parallel directions by the uniform mo- 
tion of the waters. He imagines that the mountains do not 
owe their origin to the violence of earthquakes or fubterrane- 
ous eruptions, but to the violence and perturbation of the 
waves of the fea. As to thofe chains of high mountains, which 
run acrofs Europe, Africa and Afia, from weft to eaft, and in 
America from north to fouth; Mr. de Buffon confiders them as 
the accumulated fediment of the waters, gradually increafed by 
the flux and reflux of the tide. The formation of the other moun- 
tains, which are lefs, and whofe pofition is more diverfified, he 
imputes to the irregular agitation of winds and currents. With 
regard to the method in which he conceives the land and water 
became fo diftin@ly feparated as it is at prefent ; this celebrated 
Naturalift thinks it might be in a great meafure effected by the 
retreat of the water into certain vaft caverns beneath, into 
which it might be precipitated from its own weight, and thus 
Jeave a great part of the furface it before occupied, entirely dry. 


This fuppofition of Mr. de Buffon, is embraced, with fome lit- 
tle variation, by the celebrated Hollman of Gottingen. Our 
Author, however, can by no means admit of it; thinking it 
abfurd to fuppofe the exiftence of fuch immenfe caverns as would 
{wallow up fo much water as was neceflary to leave dry moun- 
tains upward of twelve thoufand feet above the furface of 
the fea*: and fuch are to be found both in the old world and 
the new. Add to this, continues Mr. Rafpe, that neither the 
actual conformation of the mountains, with their different in- 
clinations of ftrata, nor the regular figure of the hills, with 
their correfpondent angles, are at all explicable by Mr. de Buf- 


* Ithas been generally fuppofed by Naturalifls, that the furface of 
the fea is remarkably lower than it was formerly. Mr. Rafpe, howe- 
ver, doubts the faét, on the credit of Donati, who in his Effay on the 
Natural Hittory of the Adriatic, infifts, on the contrary, that it is higher 


than it was in ancient times, at leaft in fome places, 
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fon’s fyftem. It is not to be conceived in what manner the 
waves of the fea, after having raifed up a quantity of fand, 
earth, ftones and fhells, fhould depofit them again in parallel 
and horizontal beds. The laws of hydroftatics do not appear 
to admit of the poffibility of any fuch method, and ftil] much 
Jefs of the exiftence and action of thofe torrents at the bottom 
of the feat; which the French Naturalift conceives to pene- 
trate the ftrata of the mountains formed there, and, opening a 
paflage through, to divide them into hills and vallies. 


In rejecting, however, the imaginary caverns of De Buffon 
and Heilman, our Author does not admit of thofe terrible vol- 
canos of the Abbé Moro; which he thinks inconfiftent with 
that regularity of ftrata, mixed with innumerable marine ani- 
mals, obfervable over the face of the whole earth, and even in 
places very diftant from any volcanos, and deftitute of the fmalleft 
veftize of their explofion. Again, he obferves, that in veins of 
fand, marle, chalk, marble, and flate, we find no indication of 
aburnt foil, or of combuftible fubftances ; but rather of a fedi- 
ment difpofed by the agitation of the fea. At the fame time, 
he remarks that he never hath met with any marine fubftances 
or animals in a ftratum of cinders, pumice-ftone, or burnt flint. 


For thefe reafons Mr. Rafpe concludes that the hypothefis of 
Ray, as reprefented ‘by Moro, and imputing the origin of all 
kinds of mountains to fubterraneous conflagrations, and earth- 
quakes, is falfe and defective. He conceives, notwith{tanding 
that this fyftem, as improved by Dr. Hooke, has a great deal 
of probability. Thus he imagines that the ftrata, of which the 
fhell or furtace of the earth is compounded, were originally 
formed at the bottom of the fea, by the conftant agitation of the 
waters and the continual produétion of plants and fhells: after 
which, the fubterraneous explofions and earthquakes, breaking 
through the bottom of the fea, not only formed banks, hills and 
fubmarine mountains of its broken parts, but frequently raifed 
it up together with its incumbent firata, in fufficient quantity 
to form iflands and dry mountains. 


At other times, he conceives, the preflure of the water oc- 
cafions it to break through into the cavities, thus made b pre- 
vious eruptions: that, at others again, the violence of the fub- 
terrancous explofions is fo great as to remove fuch mountains from 
one place to another; while the heat of the fubterrancous fires 


+ It has been afferted by many. particularly by Doétor Tozzetti, an 
ingenious Florentine, that the feais much calmer, or has lefs motion, at 
fhe boctom, than in any part nearer the furface. 
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is fo intenfe as to meit, cakine, or convert the adjacent fubftances 
into f{tone. ) 


Againft this hypothefis, Meff. de Buffon and Hollman have 
raifed two confiderable difficulties.. The one is, that the pro- 
duction of new mountains and iflands is too rare a phenomenon 
to fupport fo general a theory. Inreply to this objection, Mr. 
Rafpe fhews that fuch inftances are not fo rare and uncommon 
as is generally imagined ; remarking that, altho’ our obfervations 
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are not fo general and numerous as could be wifhed, yet it is in=: 


controvertible that there have been fome iflands newly gene- 
rated in the fea, and that the continent which we inhabit, was 
anciently fubmarine. Now it is but. reafonable to prefume, con- 
tinues he, that both have been generated by the fame caufe, 


This conclufion, indeed, is affe&ted by the fecond objec- 
tion of the Naturalifts above-mentioned, and particularly Mr. de 
Buffon, who affirms that the mountains and iflands thus newly 
formed are not compofed like others, of parall«! ftrata; but are 
compounded of an irregular intermixture of heterogeneous ma- 
terials. Jn anfwer to this, Mr. Rafpe obferves, that he fhould 
be glad to know which of thofe iflands and mountains Mr. de 
Buffon actually examined, and on what authority he founds 
fuch an affirmation. At the fame time, he affirms, and that 
upon unqueftionable information, that fome of thefe modern 
iflands have their regular ftrata and mountains like thofe of our 
continent. Inthe iiland of Santorin, for example, the mountain 
of St. Stephen confifts of fine white marble that burns into excel- 
lent lime; acertain proof that fuch part of the ifland hath never 
been expofed to the intenfe heat of fubterraneous fires. ‘Tour- 
nefort and Coronelli both corroborate the truth of this circum- 
ftance. Inthe Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the year 
1708, we have a defcription of a rock, or ifle, in the neighbour- 
hood of Santorin, that appeared for the firft time in the pre- 
ceeding year. ‘Tournefort and Spon exprefly affert alfo that the 
ifland of Delos produces marble and granate. 


On thefe, and other facts of the like nature, related on good 
authority, Mr. Rafpe proceeds to illuftrate the hypothefis he 
has adopted. He laments, however, the want of a fufficient 
number of obfervations and experiments, to confirm it in fo in- 
conteftible a manner as he could wifh; and he recommends the 
making accurate obfervations on fuch iflands as have appeared in 
the prefent century, as well thofe which arofe in ‘the Archipe- 
lago in 1707, as thofe near the Azores in 1720. In concur- 
rence with this examination, he recommends alfo the profecu- 
tion of the refearches, begun by Marfigli, Donati, and Sloane, 
anzo the nature of the bottom,of the fea, 
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Lettres écrites de la. Montagne. Par J. J. Rouffeau, 


Letters written from the Mountains. By Mr. Rouffeau. 12mo, 
Printed at Amfterdam 1764, and imported by Becket and De 
Hondt. ) 


HERE are few countries in Europe, where religion hath 

not ferved asa pretext for the oppreffion of individuals, 
and the fubverfion of public freedom. In ancient times, when 
the characters of magiftrate and prieft were united in the fame 
perfon, it is no wonder the caufe of God was fo intimatel 
blended with that of tyrants. At prefent, ind&ed, the charac- 
ters are frequently divided, and the magiftrate hath got the 
upper hand of the prieft. Their mutual importance, however, 
depends fo much on their union, that it is matter of little 
{urprife to fee them reciprocally fupport the pretenfions of each 
other to tyrannize over the confciences, and trample on the na- 
tural privileges of mankind. 


It is fomething ftrange, neverthelefs, that, while religious 
toleration feems to be gaining fome ground under the govern- 
ment of arbitrary monarchs, and in countries where ecclefi- 
aftical authority is {till held to be infallible, we fhould fee per- 
fecution ereét its ftandard under governments that owe their 
very exiftence to liberty of confcience, and a zeal for the natu- 
ral rights of afree people! It is very certain that the nature of 
civil polity, and the genuine fpirit of Chriftianity, were never 
fo generally known asin our owntimes. T’o what motive, then, 
can we impute that univerfal indifference and ina@tivity which 
prevails in almoft all nations, with regard to the encroach- 
ments which the prerogative of the magiftrate daily makes on 
the privileges of the people? Is it that the {pirit of true phi- 
lofophy, and of genuine Chriftianity, induces men to bear pa- 
tiently with political evils, rather than to exert themfelves to re- 
move them? Certain it is, that people are generally more zea- 
lous in a wrong caufe than in a right one, and that fanaticifm and 
errour have been productive of more daring attempts, and greater 
revolutions in ftates, than ever were occafioned by the fimple 
di€tates of religion and truth. However commendable may be 
a zeal for truth, it is feldom that truth alone infpires it. We 
cannot help thinking, indeed, that even Mr. Roufleau himfelf 
hath appeared always too warmly attached to his own opinions ; 
a circumftance that carries with it a fhrewd fufpicion, that he 
is either miftaken in his favourite doétrines, or that his paffion 
fer fingularity hath greatly animated his zeal fortruth. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is with fome fatisfaction we find 
the cafe of this opprcficd and perfecuted republican fo greatly 
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jntereft the tolerating and difinterefted part of moft nations 
in Europe. ‘The love of power is too natural, and the abufe 
of it too habitual, for us to expect that perfons actually con- 
cerned in the adminiftration of ftates, fhould approve the fenti- 
ments or conduét of a Writer, who hath taken fo much pains 
to inftrugt the common people of all nations, in the f{cience of 
Government, and the fundamental principles of Society, Im- 
plicit obedience to pagicrial authority, is to be exacted onl 

by means of fuch myfterious ftate-craft, as keeps the fubjek 
ignorant of the imbecillity or iniquity of thofe who require it. 
Again, it is much lefs to be expected that the inferiour order of 
tyrants, the ecclefiaftics, who, to preferve a fubordinate power, 
pay the moft fervile obedience to their temporal fuperiours, 
fhould be backward in animating the perfecuting {pirit of their 
mafters. With churchmen alfo, of whatever perfuafion, it 
appears ever to have been held as a maxim, that {chifm is worfe 
than infidelity ; an heretic difturbing the form and difcipline of 
religion (about which only they are folicitous) much more than 
a downright infidel. If this be not the cafe, how comes it that 
a Spinoza, an Hobbes, and others of the fame ftamp, have 
lived unmolefted and publifhed their Writings without inter- 
ruption, in thofe countries, where mere Arians and Anti-tri- 
nitarians have at times been fo feverely chaftifed *? When the 


famous Mr, Whifton was turned out of his profeflorfhip at. 


Cambridge, on account of his fcruples refpecting the divinity 
of our Saviour, it was whimfical enough to fee his place fup- 
plied by a fucceflor who hardly believed in any Saviour at all, 
We are told, in the Scriptures, refpecting the feverity of the 
Law, that if aman offend in one point he is guilty of all; 
but we cannot help thinking it a little hard to treat fuch offend- 
ers worfe than thofe who profefledly kick the law out of doors. 
Yet this appears to be the rock on which our Author hath 
fplit. He muft needs be a Chriftian truly, and of the reformed 


religion ; at the fame time profeffing fuch different tenets as fe- 


parately taken, might juftly have denominated him, accoiding 
to his enemies, an infidel, or a Roman Catholic. If a man 


* Thus Jews, Turks, and Infidels, have been long permitted to pub- 
lith their writings -freely in Holland, where Mr. Rovffeau’s Emilius 
however has been fupprefled. There was an inftance, indeed, fome 
years ago of the Dutch intolerance ; but this was in a fingular cafe. 
Atheifts were permitted to write againft the Being of a God with im- 
punity ; but it feems that one Bakker, a Minifter of the Church, took 
it into his head to write againft the exiftence of the Devil. This was 
ftriking at the root of the craft. The Clergy, to a man, took the alarm ; 
and though poor Bakker denied the exiftence of a Devil in the other 
world, they foon convinced him of his errour, by playing the Devil 
with him in this, 7 
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were in ever fo fair a way for heaven, it is contrary to the very 
profeffion of fome ecclefiaftics to fuffer him unmolefted to pur- 
fue his journey, if his path be an hair’s breadth out of a pa- 
rallel with theirs. In the mean time they all very quietly per- 
mit people to take a contrary road, thro’ as many turnings and 
windings as they pleafe. “Thus we find, among our miffiona- 
ries for promoting Chriftian knowlege in the weft, that more 
pains are taken and more rejoicing made for the converfton of 
one diffenting fchifmatic to the epifcopal Church in New- 
England, than for the converfion of ninety-nine poor Indian 
heathens to Chriftianity in the wilds of America. This being 
notorioufly the cafe, both the political and religious motives of 
Mr. Rouffeau’s perfecution, are very evident. What effed the 
fpirited remonftrances he hath made in the Letters before us, 
may have on his perfecutors, we know not ; but this is certain, 
that this ftate of his cafe, and his animadverfions on the un- 
precedented feverity of the profecutions carried on againft him, 
are worthy the attentive perufal of all who are in any de- ) 
gree folicitous about the prefervation of their civil and reli- 
gious liberty. What has happened at Geneva may happen elfe- 
where ; for Minifters both of the State and of the Church, 
are the fame in all countries. ‘* I confefs,” fays our ingenious 
Author, in the advertifement prefixed to thefe letters, ‘* that 
the fubjects of them are very unimportant to the public. The 
conftitution of a pettv Republic, and the oppreffton of 2 mean 
individual, the deteétion of minifterial injuftice, and the refu- 
tatron of a few fophifms, will pofiibly attraét an inconfiderable 
number of Readers; but if the fubjects themfelves are mean, 
the abjects to which they have a relation are great, and worth 
the attention of every man of probity. Setting Geneva and 
Rouffeau out of the queftion, I plead the caufe of religion, of 
liberty, and of juftice: and who is there above being interefted 
here !”” 


In the firft letter, our Author curforily mentions the extra- 
ordinary proceedings of the Council of Geneva, in condemn- 
ing his writings without citing him to any perfonal appearance, 
or hearing the defence he might have to make for himfelf ; 
but it would be too tedious a tafk to purfue either his relation 
or remonftrances, ftep by ftep, through thefe letters, as he has 
obferved no certain method or connection. We {hall there- 
fore content ourfelves with a general intimation of the fubject 
of each, and the felection of fome of the moft ftriking paf- 
fages interfperfed throughout the whole.—In anfwer to the ac-, 
cufation laid againft him, and charging him with attempting 
to fubvert religion, he avers, that, fo far from attacking the 
genuine principles of religion, he hath done his utmoft endea- 
vours 
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yours to eftablifh them on a fure foundation ; that he hath op- 
pofed nothing but what he ought to oppofe, the blindnefs of fa- 
naticifm, the cruelty of fuperftition, andthe abfurdity of pre- 
judice. ‘* Will it be faid,” continues he, “ chat all thefe 
‘ought to be*refpected? I afk, why ?—Becaufe it is by fuch 
means the people are ruled. Yes, it is by fuch means the 
are ruled to their deftruction. Superftition is the moft terrible 
fcourge of mankind; it brutalizes the ignorant and fimple, 
perfecutes the wife, enflaves the free, and is productive of in- 
numerable evils to ftates. And, of what ufe is it? Of none: 
unlefs it be to tyrants, in whofe hands it becomes the fevereft 
fcourge on their people; and this is perhaps its greateft evil.— 
Mr. d’Alembert very juftly obferves that the more culpable it is 
to propagate irreligion, the more criminal it is to accufe an 
one falfely of doing it. “Thofe who thus publickly judge of my 
Chriftianity, only ‘expofe the nature of their own, and all 
they prove is that we are not of the fame religion. This 
is the very circumftance that enrages them; the pretended evil 
they difcover in my Writings, difpleafes them lefs than the 
good, which they are obliged to acknowlege contained in them*. 
To prove that the Author had no fuch horrible defign as is im- 
puted to him, there is but one way, and that is to appeal to his 
works themfelves. To this I confent; but it is by no means 
atafk proper for me. No, fir, there is no misfortune, no 
punifhment fhall ever reduce me to fo abje& an attempt. I 
fhould think it an affront to the Author, the Editor, and even 
to the Reader, to undertake a juftification the. more fhameful as 
it is the more eafy. It would depreciate virtue, to main- 
tain it was not criminal. It would render the evidence of 
truth obfcure, to undertake to prove that evidence true. No! 
read, and judge for yourfelf. The more is your misfortune, if, 
during fuch perufal, your heart does not frequently pour out 
bleffings on the virtuous and intrepid Author, who hath thus 
dared, at his own peril, to inftruct his fellow-creatures.” 





* Does not this confirm the fuppofition we have hazarded above, that 
if Mr, Rouffeau, inftead of difclaiming the Philofophers, and fo tenacioufly 
infifting on his profeffion of Chriftianity, had contented himfelf with 
being thought either, he might have efcaped the cenfures of both, which 
he hath now, and not without fome reafon, incurred. Prepofiefied as 
we are in his favour, we cannot help thinking his adopting the divifion 
of religion into two parts, dogmatical and moral, a little unlucky for 
him; as his adverfaries, if any of them were men of abilities, might 
find it no very difficult matter to prove him a Chriftian only with re- 
gard to Morals. And how this might fupport his Chriftian character 
with thofe who make an effential diftin@tion between Morals and Reli- 
gion, we leave him to judge, 
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__ But we are-here obliged to flop, and, however concerned 
for the occafion, conlidering our Author’s circumftances, to pafs 
our cenfure on him for that extreme degree of felf-importance, 
which he afflumes throughout thefe letters. When a man 
writes about himfelf, indeed, we are fenfible he @nuft entertain 
his Readers with much egotifm ; and it is natural for him to 
exprefs himfelf warmly, when he thinks himfelf injured, and 
is pleading his own caufe againft his oppreffors, at the bar of 
the publick. But. we cannot help thinking we have difcovered, 
in the perufal of thefe letters, what we more than fufpected on 
reading our Author’s reply to the mandate of the arch-bifhop 
of Paris*; viz. that his natural temper and difpofition is a 
good deal tin@ured with a glowing fpirit of fingularity and con- 
tradiction, which too frequently poflefles men of genius, and, by 
inducing them to miftake obftinacy for refolution, plunges them 
into misfortunes, and fometimes hurries them on to their ruin. 
Suppofing our Author not to be miftaken in any fingle article 
among the many uncommon and extraordinary things he hath 
advanced or adopted in his Writings; is he very certain that the 
method he took to inftruct and reform the world in thofe particu. 
Jars, was the moft likely to anfwer the end of fuch inftru@tion and 
reformation? We do not mean merely in writing and publith- 
ing his fentiments, which every man ought to be at liberty to 
do; but in the manner, perhaps too dictatorial and exception- 
able, in which it was done; amanner that is ftill heightened 
in every defence our Author hath made for fo doing. The paf- 
fage, in the midft of which we ftopped above, runs thus. 
<< Non, lifez et jugez vous-méme. Malheur a vous, fi, durant 
cette lecture, votre coeur ne benit pas cent fois l’homme ver- 
tueux et ferme qui ofe inftruire ainfi les humains. Eh! com- 
ment me refoudrois-je a juftifier cet ouvrage? Moi qui crois 
‘effacer par lui les tautes de ma vie entiere; moi qui mets les 
maux qu’il m’attire en compenfation de ceux que j’ai faits, moi 
qui, plein de confiance, efpere un jour dire au juge fupreme : 
daigne juger dans ta clemence un homme foible ; j’ai fait le mal 
fur la terre; mais j’ai publi¢ cet ecrit.” We leave our Rea- 
ders to judge, whether, making every allowance for Mr. Rouf- 
feau’s {fpirited ftile, there is not fomething very extravagant 
in his hopes of making a merit with God Almighty, of writ- 
ing Emilius? It would be no impertinent queftion alfo to afk, 
in what this virtuous and intrepid Writer hath really inftructed 
mankind ? 


We admit that he is poffeffed of great ingenuity ; that he is 
a very accurate obferver of mcn and manners; that, in daring 
to think for himfelf, he hath difcovered the abfurdity of nu- 





* See Review Vol. XXVIII, page 228, 
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merous prepofleffions and prejudices entertained by the vulgar, 
But this, any man, with the fame refolutiqn, though with half the 
talents, might have done as well ashe. It is true he would 
not have been able to expofe fuch abfurdity in fo glaring a 
light, as our Author has done. This, however, mutt bé 
placed to the account of his ingenuity as a Writer; which; 
after all, has not been the leaft of thofe caufes which have con- 
tributed to the popularity of his works. For as to his being a 
juft or acute reafoner, we hold his arguments, and have fhewni 
them on more occafions than one, to be very fuperficial and in- 
conclufive. And as to any new difcoveries in religion, morals; 
or politics, we recollect but'very few of any great importance, 
to be met with in his works, if we abftract from thofe works 
the merit of their compofition, which may have contributed to 
throw fome new light on objects long fince known and fami- 
liar to philofophers. In aword, Mr, Roufleau appears much too 
vain of his ftock of knowlege, and talks as much too pofitively of 
the force of evidence, and demonftration, for fo fallible a logician 
But we fhall dwell no longer on fo difagreeable. a fubje& as the 
miftaken felf-fuffiiciency ofa man, in other refpects fo truly efti- 
mable. 


~ Tn remonftrating againft the unfair methods that have been 
taken, by means of partial quotations, and wilful mifconftructions, 
to mifreprefent his Writings, he hath the following -rétharkable 
paflages, with which he clofes his firft letter. ‘* Is there a book 
in the world, however triié or excellent in its nature, that can 
efcape fo infamous an inquifition? No, Sir, I will vénture to 
fay, not one, not even the gofpel itfelf. For the evil they did 
not find there, they would fupply by partial extracts and falfe 
interpretations. ‘They might reprefent it as a fcandalous, dar- 
ing, and impious book, inftigating mankind to encreafe the 
wealth of the rich and to'rob thé poor; teaching children to 
deny their parents; exciting us without fcruple to poflefs our- 
felves of the property of others; forbidding us to inftru@ the 
wicked left they fhould repent and be forgiven; telling us to 
hate father, mother, wife, Children, and relations. They might 
reprefent it as a work, breathing throughout the fpirit of dif- 
cord; in which a boaft is made of arming the fon againft his 
father, relations againft each other, and fervants againft their 
mafters ; in which the violation of human laws is juftified, and 
perfecution is impofed as a duty; and in which, in order to 
ftir up matikind to ufe violence towards each other, ‘the king- 
dom of Heaven is reprefented as fuffering vidlencé and to be 
taken by forte *.—Figure to yourfelf fome infernal genius thus 
os | | andlyfing 

* Tn juftification of which impious tmifteprefentations, Mr. Rouffeau 
conceives they might quote the following texts Math. xii, 12. Lake 
xix. 
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analyfing the gofpel of Chrift, under the title of the Euan. 
gelift's Creed ; and the devout ’Pharifees producing it, with an 
air of triumph, as an abftract of the dogtrines of Jefus 
Chrift!+” In his fecond letter, the Writer treats of the 
eftablifhed religion of Geneva ; and the principles of the refor- 
mation ; after: which he enters on a difcuffion of the fubject of 
Miracles. What is his opinion of the reformation and his ref- 
pect for the Church of Rome, of which he was once a mem- 
ber, may be fufficiently gathered from the relation he gives of 
that event. 


<< When the firft Reformers began to make a noife i in the 
world, the Church enjoyed univerfal peace ; the fentiments of 
its members were unanimous, nor was there any effential tenet 
in difpute among Chriftians ‘{. During this ftate of tranquil- 
lity, there ftarted up, at once, two or three men; who, with 
the violence of their out-cries, foon alarmed all Europe *, 
*¢ Chriftians, faid they, beware ! you are deceived, you are led 
aftray, and are in the high-road to damnation ; the Pope is the 
Anti-chrift, the fubftitute of Satan; and the Church is the 
{chool of falfehood. You are all ruined and undone, if.ye at- 
tend not to.our counfel.” On the firft hearing of thefe cla- 


xix. 26, Matth. xii. 48. Mark iii. 33.—-Mark xi. 2. Luke xix. 30.— 

Mark iv. 12. John xii, 40 —Luke xiv. 26.—Matth. x. 34. Luke xii. 

51 §2.— Marth. x. 35.—Luke xii. 53.—-Matth. x. 36.—Matth.. xii, 
. et feq.—Luke xiv. 23.——Matth. xi. 12.— 


+ Have we not in this paflage, another proof of that felf-confequence 
we have above cenfured ? Should a feverer perfecution render our Au- 
thor ftill more popular, (which God forbid!) we fhould not be furprifed 
to fee him introduce a third Perfon into the famous parallel he hath 
drawn between Socrates and Jefus Chrilt, 


t Is this ftriétly true, Mr. Rouffeau ? Were not the different opiless 
of the Clergy as much at variance with each other on account of. par- 
ticular tenets of Faith, as they were all obnoxious to the Laity, on ac- 
count of that fcandalous immorality which almoft univerfally prevailed 
among them, and rendered their paitors contemptible even to the moft 
ignor. int of their flock ? Will it be faid the tenets in difpute were meré 
matters of difcipline and- not effential? This is not altogether true. 
They were full as effential as many of thofe which have fince occafioned 
their violent and fanguinary difputes. Men may be told, indeed, that 
they will infallibly be damned if they do not believe Athanafius’s doc- 
trine of the Trinity; but there are many very pious, learned and fen- 
fible people now living, who think the belief of that doétrine no more 
effential to Salvation, than that of the immaculation of the blefled 
Virgin. 


* They would have found more difficulty of effecting this, had not 
all Enrope been already prepared and ripe for lus h an alarm, 
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mours, the aftonifhed nations.a while kept filence, attending the 
event. Atlength, the Clergy, recovering from their firft fur- 
prife, and feeing thefe declaimers gain converts, as every ons 
who attempts to form a fe& will certainly do ; they thought it 
expedient to enter into fome ecclairciflement withthem. To 
this end, they begun by afking them the reafon of all this di- 
{turbance ? to which the former haughtily replied, that they 
were the Apoftles of truth, called to the reformation of the 
Church, and to bring back the faithful from the way of perdi- 
tion, into which the priefts had led them, 


¢< But pray, returned the Priefts, from whom have you received 
this fine commiflion to trouble the public repofa, and difturb the 
peace of the Church? Our confciences, faid they,—reafon, the 
light within .us, the voice of God, which we cannot difobey. 
It is God who hath called us to this holy miniftry, and we pur- 
fue his vocation, 3 


<¢ You are then the minifters of Heaven! replied the Catho- 
licks. In this cafe doubtlets, it is your duty to preach, to re- 
form, to inftruét us, and itis ours to hear you. ‘But to obtaia 
this right, produce your credentials. Prophecy, heal the fick, 
work miracles, difplay the proofs of your miflion.—The an- 
fwer of the Reformers ts curious, and deferves to be faithfully 
tranfcribed. ‘* Yes, it.is true that we are fent from above, 
but it is: not by extraordinary mifhon. Our infpiration lies in 
the impulfe of a good confcience, and the light of a found un- 
derftanding. We donot pretend to bring you.a new revelations 
but confine ourfelves to that which hath been, given you, and 
which you no longer underftand: We come to you, not with 
miracles, which may be fallacious, and by which fo many falfe 
doétrines are already {upported ; but with the evidence of reafon 
and truth, which cannot be deceitful; with-the holy gofpels, 
that you. have fo disfigured and perverted, and which we will 
explain toyou. Invincible arguments are our miracles, and de- 
monftrauons our prophecies. -We predict, that, if you liften 
sot to the voice of Chrift, who {peaks to you,: by our lips, you 
will fuffer the punifhment due to thofe unfaithful fervants, who, 
being told the will of their mafter, refufe to obey it.” It was 
not to be expected the Catholicks fhould be very readily con- 
vinced of the truth of this new doctrine. And thus we fee the 
point in difpute reduced to fuch a ftate that it could not be de- 
termined. ‘The Proteftants, on the one fide, ftoutly maintain- 
ed that their interpretations were fo clear and evident, that no- 
thing but wilful blindnefs could refufe to admit them. On the 
other hand, the Catholicks conceived that the trifling, and not 
unan{werable, arguments of a few individuals, ought not to 
fuperfede or out-weigh the authority of the whole Church, 
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which had conftantly been of a different opinion regarding thé 
points in queftion. In this ftate the affair remained ; the dif- 
pute turning upon the force of the evidence: concefning which 
mankind will ever differ in their fentiments, till they have all 
the fame degree of experience and underftanding. The Ca- 
tholics, however, had no bufinefs to give the argument this 
turn. ‘They would have embarraffed their opponents more, if, 
without contending with them about the efficacy of their proofs 

they had contefted their right to bring them. They fhould 
have anfwered the Reformers thus : 


“¢ You found your arguments, gentlemen, on a etitio prin- 
cipii ; for if the force of your proofs only be the token of yout 
miffion, it follows that, with regard to thofe who do not think 
them convincing, your miffion is falfe; and we may legally 
punifh you, as Herétics, falfé Apoftles, and difturbers of the 
Church, and of the repofe of mankind. You fay, that you 
preach up no new doétrines; but pray what are your new ex- 
plications of the facred texts ? To give a new fenfe tothe words 
of Scripture, is certainly to eftablifh a new doctrine. It is to 
change the very word of God: for it is not the found, but the 
fenfe, of the words that is revealed; fo that to vary the fenfe, 
as it is acknowleged and eftablifhed by the Church, is to change 
the revelation. Again you commit another egregious error. 
You agree that miracles are neceflary to authenticate a divine 
miffion ; and yet, though by your own confeffion mere indivi- 
duals without the power of working fuch miracles, you fet up 
imperioufly for Apofties fent of God. You claim*the autho- 
rity of interpreting the Scriptures juft as you pleafe, and would 
deprive us of the fame privilege. You arrogate.an exclufive 
right to yourfelves as individuals, which you not only refufe to 
each of us, but even toall of us aflembled together in the con- 
ftitution of the Church. What legal title or pretenfions can 

u have to fubje& our publick to your private judgment? 

Vhat intolerable: felf-fufficieney is it to fuppofe yourfelves al- 
ways in the right, and ‘yourfelves only, in oppofition to all the 
reft of the world; whom you will not permit to enjoy their 
own opinions, though they think them as well founded as you 
can poffibly think yours *? The diftinctions you amufe us with, 
would at beft be tolerable if you only broached them 4s private 


* No body, for example, fays our Author, was ever more imperious 
and decifive, or more divinely infallible; in his own opinion, than Calvin ; 
who looked upon every, the leaft, contradiction or objeétion to his doc- 
trines, as damnable, and deferving of the fevereft chaftifement. Servetus 
was not the only perfon who loft his life for thinking in a different man- 
ner from that of this tyrannical Reformer. 
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opinions. But you make open war upon us; you blow up the 
fire of difcord in every quarter. ‘To refift being converted by 

our leétures, truly, is rebellious, idolatrous, and damnable, 
Tien preach, dogmatize, cenfure, anathematize, excommuni- 
cate, punifh and put to death; you exercife all the power and 
authority of Prophets, and yet pretend only to be mere men, 
Shall you, who are innovators of yefterday, burn your adver- 
faries at the ftake, by the affiftance of a few hundreds of mif- 
guided followers; and deny us the fame right of burning ours, 
who are fupported by the unanimous voice of an hundred mil- 
lions of men, and have the fanction of antiquity for fifteen 
hundred years ? No ;—either ceafe to talk and act as Apoftles, 
or produce your titles to the character; elfe; whenever we are 
the ftrongeft, we fhall treat you very juftly as impoftors.” 


© How.could our reformers invalidate thefe arguments? For 
my part, I know of nothing they could have had reafonably to 
ofter ; but.muft either have been reduced to filence, or have had 
recourfe to miracles: a bad refource for the lovers of truth. 
I conclude hence, that, to inculcate the neceffity of miracles, 
as a proof of the divine miffion of thofe who preach up new 
doétrines, would be to overthrow the credit of the Reformation. 
Thus I am falfely accufed of doing that, which I have endea- 
voured to avoid,’ 


It is a great pity that Mr. Rouffeau hath written in fo une 
connected and defultory a manner as he hath generally done. 
It is very difficult for the Reader to judge properly of an Au- 
thor’s fentiments and principles, who hath taken fo fingular a 
route through the labyrinths of political, moral, and religious 
fyftems. We are not at all furprized to find even ingenuous and 
candid Readers often at a lofs what to make of him; it is no 
wonder, therefore, if his enemies have lajd hold of the oppor- 
tunities he hath thus given them, to charge him with defigns 
that might be foreign to his intention, 


With regard to- his theological tenets in particular; religion 
hath béen made, in all ages, fo much an affair of party, that 
the denomination of a Chriftian, without the badge of fome parti- 
cular fect, has never been able to fecure fo general a profeffor 
the favour of any. It is not a maxim with parties, that he 
who is not againft us, is for us ; but, on the contrary, that he 
who is not for us muft be againft us. It is poffible that, takin 
this matter in the ftri@teft fenfe, Mr. Rouffeau’s condué in this 
particular is defenfible ; but we may defy the greateft enemy of 
the Reformers to bring a more apparently-depreciating argu- 
ment againft them than the above. We fhould have thought 
our Author too good a judge ofthe effects of religious tenets 
APPEND, Kk and 
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and polemi@l difquifitions on the fentiments and manners of 
mankind, not to know that an apparently obvious conclufion, 
however falfe, is more generally embraced than a juft one, if 
but ever fo little complicated or refined. 


In his third Letter, the Writer explains himfelf more parti- 
cularly on the fubject of miracles, and enters into a fhort exa- 
mination of other accufations laid againft him. With regard to 
miracles, he declares that he neither abfolutely denies nor ad- 
mits of them; and that, as to eftablifh the neceffity of them, to 
prove a divine miffion, would be to depreciate the reforma- 
tion in particular, fo he does not in any cafe admit of them as 
a proof of the truth of the Chriftian religion in general. 
¢ A miracle,’ fays he, ¢ in any particular ‘adh, is an immedi- 
ate act of the divine power, a fenfible change in the order of 
nature, or a real and vifible exception to its laws. We muft 
‘be cautious of departing from this definition, if we would un- 
derftand each other in reafoning upon this fubjeét. Hence then, 
arife two queftions to be refolved, viz. Whether it be in the 
power, or in the will of God to work miracles?’ As to the 
firft, he fays, it would be impious and abfurd to enter into a fe- 
rious enquiry, whether God could, or could not, aé& contra 
to thofe laws which he hath himfelf eftablifhed. And it would 
be doing too much honour to any one who fhould refolve it in 
the negative, to punifh him for it, except by confining him to 
ftraw and a dark-chamber, as a Lunatic*. 


In regard to the fecond queftion, he fays, it is quite another 
affair ; 


* Tt is prefumed that our Author fpeaks here asa Chriftian, and not 
as a Philofopher ; a charaéter which he affeéts to treat in this, as well as 
in his other works, with great contempt. As he adopts, however, fo 
many philofophical principles, he would have done well to have dif- 
played this abfurdity in thofe he treats thus cavalierly. He might be 
grievoufly puzzled, on the mere principles of reafon, to juftify his dif- 
tinction between power and qwi// in the Deity. Thofe who judge of 
the Being and attributes of God from his works, have indeed the,firme 
eft affurance that a power exifts, capable of aéting in the manner it is 
known to at; but they cannot thence infer that it is capable of aéting 
in a contrary manner. ‘The Will and Power of the Deity are probably 
one and the fame thing ; in other words, thofe terms, confidered as 
having diftin® meauings, may not be at all applicable ta the Deity. 
The difference between them feems, indeed, to arife from their ule 
and application to the capacity of a limited and circumfcribed Being, 
whofe will is fo often found to exceed his power. Yet even in fuch 
Beings, we have no other term, by which to diftinguifh their power or 
immediate caufe of action, than that of qwi//. The reafon why men 
have it in their power to act inconfiftently, is the diverfity enna” in 
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affair; being, abftraéted from its confequences, totally indiffe- 
refit, and in no wife affecting the glory of God, which ever 
way it be determined. If there were any difference in this re- 
{pect, he conceives, that the higher ideas we can entertain of 
the wifdom and majefty of the Deity, would induce us to de- 
termine it in the negative. He looks upon the queftion, how- 
ever, as altogether fpeculative and indeterminate. A Miracle, 
continues he, being an exception to the laws of nature, we 
ought to be perfectly acquainted with all thofe laws, in order 
to judge certainly of miracles: for it might be in the power of 
one unknown law in certain cafes to change the effects of fuch 
as might be known: fo that whofoever takes upon him to pro- 
nounce any fact a miracle ; declares at the fame time that he is 
fully acquainted with all the laws of nature, and that fuch fact 
is an exception. But where is the Mortal who hath inveftigat- 
ed all the laws of nature? Newton never boafted to have car- 
ried his enquiries fo far. A fenfible man, who might be an 
eye-witnefs of a furprifing faét, may atteft what he has feen, 
and we may believe him ; but neither he nor any other, though 
the wifeft man upon Earth, can juftly take upon him to fay it is 
a miracle; for howfoever aftonifhing it may be, how can he 
poffibly know it to be truly miraculous ? 


© All that can be faid of thofe who boaft of working miracles, 
is that they effect things very extraordinary. But who denies 
the exiftence of things very extraordinary? I myfelf have feen 
many, and have even effected them *. New difcoveries are 
daily making in the hiftory and operations of Nature. Chy- 
miftry in particular affords us the means of working a thoufand 
miracles. Mix together a certain oil and a fpirit, both very 
common in our Rove, and they will produce a blaze of fire. 
Had the priefts of Baal only had a Macquer or a Rouelle amongft 


their Will by change of time, place and circumftance. Thefe, how- 
ever, have no effe&t on the Deity, whofe Will is conitant and unchange- 
able ; fo that a mere philofopher would not be fo very abfurd in draw- 
ing the conclufion our Author fo contemp:uoufly explodes, Does Mr. 
Rouffeau go fo far as to put Philofophers and Lunatics on a footing ? 


* Asan example of this, our Author relates that, being at Venice, 
in the year 1743, he faw practifed a new method of playing the oracle, 
or telling fortunes, even ftranger than the ancient ones of Prenefte. 
This method, which he minutely particularizes, is not worth repeating; 
but we muft not omit the following conclufion. ‘ The magician, who 
thus told fortunes, was the firft fecretary to the French ambaflador, and 
was named J. J. Rouffeau.—TI contented myfelf with being.a conjurer 
becaufe I was modeft; but if 1 had been ambitious of the character of 
a prophet, who could have prevented my acquiring it?” 
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them, their altar would have blazed of itfelf, and the prophet 
Elijah have been duped. Pour certain clear water into other clear 
water, and you will fee it converted into ink. Mix two 
other waters together and they will be immediately turned into 
a hard folid fubftance. Should a Prophet, ever fo little fkilled 
in fuch experiments, go into Guinea and fay to the people, 
«© acknowledge the power of him that fent me: lo, Iam able to 
*< change water into ftone !” Should we wonder if the Negroes, 
at the fight of fuch a miracle, fhould be ready to worfhip him ? 
Jn former ages the Prophets ufed to call down fire from heaven : 
at prefent children can do as much by means of a round bit of 
glafs. Jofhua bad the fun ftand ftill; a modern Almanack- 
maker bids it undergo an Eclipfe ; a much greater prodigy ! 
The Cabinet of the Abbé Nollet is a laboratory of magic, and 
the mathematical recreations are acolle€tion of miracles. Even 
our fairs abound with magicians ; the Dutch boor alone, whom 
I have feen twenty times light a candle with a knife, is poffeffed 
of a knack by which he might infatuate a whole people; and 
that even in Paris: what might he not be able to effe& in 
Syria?’ F 


Mr. Roufleau goes on to enumerate feveral other marvellous 
fubjeéts of natural magic, which might be made ufe of by the 
artful to impofe on the Ignorant. ‘This leads him to make re- 
flections on various miracles related in the Old and New Tefta- 
ment; which, as they would afford no great novelty to the 
Reader, and might give him no advantageous idea of that ve- 
neration for the facred Writings our Author pretends to,- we 
beg leave to pafs over. ‘Thofe who confult the work itfelf, will 
find that Mr, Rouffcau’s manner of Chriffianizing, if we may 
be allowed the term, is indeed very fingular. 


In letter the fourth, the Writer remonftrates againft the il- 
legality of the proceedings againft him, even on the fuppofition 
of his being culpable. 


In the fifth letter, he compares thofe proceedings with others 
in fimilar cafes. In the itxth he examines into the charge 
hrought againit him of ‘having attacked the inftitution of civil 
governments, in his Efiay on the Social Compact; of which he 
wives a {hort analyfis: reprefenting in the conclufion, that he 
hath in. that work advanced no more than Hobbes, Sydney, 
Locke, Montefquieu, and others have done in other countries 
with impunity. 


The feventh letter treats of the prefent ftate of the — 
ment of Geneva, as it was fettled by the Edit of the Media- 
tion: the eighth, of the nature and tendency of that Edict, 
with 
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with feveral particulars relative to its confequences in the admi- 
niftration. 


In the ninth and laft letter Mr. Rouffeau enters into a refa- 
tation of the fallacious. arguments, and injurious reflections 
thrown out againft, him, in a work entitled Letters written from 
the Country : expoiing the defign of the Author, and delineat- 
ing the general character and fituation of the prefent citizens of 
Geneva ; whom he endeavours to animate with a fpirit to in- 
fift upon their ancient rights and privileges, againit the en- 
croaching and oppreffive difpofition of the Magiltracy. 


But, having extended this article toa confiderable length, 
we mutt here take leave of this very fpirited and ingenious Wri- 
ter; hoping we never fhal} have occafien to perufe any more of 
his difagreeable remonftrances. For, after all, we cannot help 
thinking, notwithitanding the juftice of his complaints againft his 
oppreflors, that there is fome juitice alfo in the cenfures which he 
tells us his friends have pafled on his own indifcretion. Add to 
this, that the bitternefs of thefe complaints is fomewhat ex- 
traordinary, as coming from a man of fuch pretended forti- 
tude and intrepidity.. As well may the foldier, who rufhes 
into battle, complain of the mutilation or the lofs of limbs, 
as a Writer, who attacks the prejudices of the multitude and 
the prerogatives of the Great, murmur at. perfecution. Mr. 
Roufleau is proud enough of boafting, that he wanted not an 
Azylum in almoft every country in Europe: but fome peo- 
ple chufe rather to make a merit of their fufferings than to 
avoid them. It is no wonder, therefore, as every man is in 4 
great degree the architect of his own fortune, that it is gene- 
rally determined by the ruling paffion by which he is actuated. 





‘Memuaires touchant le Gouvernement d@ Angleterre, &c. 


Memoirs relative to the Government of England; containing 
a concife hiftory of the moft confiderable revolutions that 
have happened in the Englifh Government from the time of 
William the Conqueror to the laft great revolution. 12m. 
Amfterdam 1764. Imported by Vaillant. 


" E are informed in the dedication of thefe memoirs, 
addrefled to his majefty, that they were originally com- 

pofed, by the command, and for the ufe of his royal Grand- 
father king George I ; who, it is obferved, ferioufly regretted his 
being fo little acquainted with the conftigution of his king- 
Kk 3 domis, 
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doms, on his acceffion to the throne; fo that he foon found 
himfelf, by the intrigues of defigning courtiers, rather the head 
of a party, than King over the whole people. 


In tracing the feveral revolutions from that early period of 
the Englifh hiftory, the Author of thefe memoirs endeavours 
to fhew in what manner the Royal prerogative, which was 
placed upon an abfolute footing by William the Firft, was by 
degrees rendered more moderate, and reduced within its prefent 
limits. At the fame time he traces very particularly the origin 
and progrefs of the authority of the Houfe of Commons, and 
the feveral fteps by which it rofe to its prefent ftate of credit 
and power: pointing out the attempts of feveral Englifh Mo- 
narchs (efpecially thofe of the Houfe of Ste-vart) to prevent the 
increafe of parliamentary authority, and to reftore the royal 
prerogative to its ancient dignity. 


In the fecond part of thefe memoirs, he confiders the ftate 
of the Englifh government at the acceflion of William the 
Third: affigning the feveral reafons, which, in his opinion, 
prevented the people from enjoying that fhare of happinefs or 
tranquillity with which they flattered themfelves under his reign, 
and the fucceeding one of Queen Anne. To this end he en- 
ters into the party intrigues of the Whigs and Tories; endea- 
vouring to prove the truth of that trite affertion, that the views 
of both were conftantly the fame; viz. to elbow each other out 
of place, and to get themfelves in. ‘The Author next hazards 
a few cautious reflections on the conduct of George the Firft, 
both before and after his coming to the throne; with which 
thefe memoirs conclude. 


Of the Author’s manner of writing and thinking on thefe 
fubjects, we fhall give our Readers the following fpecimen, re- 
Jative to the fervility of the Englifh peers, in paying their 
court to the German attendants of George]. ‘* With regard 
to moft of thofe perfonages that accompanied the king to Eng- 
Jand, they were much cenfured for giving themfelves unbe- 
coming airs of fuperiority and infolence to the Englith ; and for 
abufing their intereft with his majefty, in getting titles and em- 

loyments conferred on any body that paid them money; an 
lnfeahowh traffic that juftly excited the murmurs of the nation. 
In my opinion, however, the Germans were in fome degree 
to be excufed, by that mean fervility with which the Englifh 
courtiers of the firft rank behaved to them, both in public and 
private. It was certainly enough to turn the brains of a few petty 
people, who had made but a mean figure in their own country, 
to fee themfelves tranfported to a fuperb and magnificent court, 
where every body was folicitous to get into their good graces, 
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by prefents and affiduities. Is it ta be wondered at that a Va- 
let-de-chambre, or even a perfon in a more confiderable ftation, 
fhould forget himfelf in fuch a fituation ? Or that a little female 
refugee fhould imagine herfelf to be Somebody, when fhe faw 
a train of lords and dukes at her Ruelle, continually flattéring 
her, both on her own perfonal merit, and on the favour in 
which her hufband ftood with the king ?” But the picture this 
Writer draws, is fo difgraceful and mortifying to an Englifh- 
man, that we fhall particularize it no farther. 





Diftionnaire Philofophique, portatif. 
A Philofophical DiGtionary, for the pocket. 1765. 


7, EALOUS as we have ever been for the liberty of the 
prefs, and the free exercife of private judgment; yet we 
prefume none of our Readers will impute to us the fuppofition, 
that Government can in no cafe interfere with propriety, to fup- 
prefs the circulation of'books, palpably tending to the fubver- 
fion of the fundamental principles of fociety. In countries 
where Religion is made almoft the fole vehicle to morals, and 
men are chiefly urged to the practice of focial duties by the 
diftates of Revelation ; to throw contempt upon the authorit 

of the latter, is indire€tly to fap the foundation of the morals of 
the people: and this is the fame, whether that revelation be 
true or falfe. If a Turk, for inftance, be induced to dif- 
charge any moral duty, or to abftain from any vice, becaufe 
of an injunétion delivered to Mahomet when in the third hea- 
ven ; fhould we not ftrike at the root of his moral principles, 
by turning into ridicule, or pointing out the falfehood, of his 
prophet’s pretended journey? If, in taking away an abfurd 
motive to virtue, a rational one were fubftituted immediately in 
its place, fome reafon might be given for difcrediting the former ; 
but the misfortune is, that our new philofophical reformers act, 
for the moft part, dire@ly contrary to the theological zealots of 
old. The primitive divines were generally abfolute and dog- 
matical ; feeking to elbow out one fyftem by introducing ano- 
ther. Our modern Sophifts are, on the other hand, all fcep- 
ticks ; whofe extreme modefty preventing their forming fyftems 
themfelves, they are folely employed in demolifhing thofe of 
others. Can they think it will be time enough to inculcate the 
true principles of morality, when they have entirely eradicated 
the falfe? It may then probably be too late; at leaft it may be- 
come thofe, who have the care of a nation’s morals, to inter- 


fere alittle in the proceedings of fuch precipitate reformers. 
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This cafe, it may be faid, has been formally committed into 
the hands of the Clergy; but, if the ftafi be taken out of 
their hands, or the cafe be found too defperate for their inter 
vention, it is poffible that other affiftance may be requifite. Such, 
at leait, are the only juftifiable motives on which we conceive 
the civil government can with propriety interfere to fupprefs, 
or prevent the circulation of printed books. 


The next confideration is, in what manner, confiftent with 
the privileges of a free people, government is in this cafe, to 
interfere? Doubtlefs by putting the laws in execution; or b 
making new laws if thofe in being are found infufficient. 
Nothing can be more dangerous to the conftitution, than for 
the miniftry or magiftracy, to take upon them to fupply the de- 
fects of the legiflature. If the King, Lords, atid Commons of 
England were to make a law, forbidding people to write about 
the moft indifferent topic in nature, it would become every good 
fubje&t to obey that law, provided the prohibition were diftin® 
and exprefs. But it is not the bufinefs of the adminiftrators 
of the laws, to meddle with the application of general injunc- 
tions to particular facts, before the actual commiffion of thofe 
facts. 


It is, in England, the bufinefs of a jury, fele€ted from among 
the people, to determine, after a fact is committed, whether the 
fuppofed criminal hath broken the law or not. And we do not’ 
know any juft means the magiftracy have, to prevent the’breach 
of the laws, but the putting them ftriétly into execution, by a 
fevere exaction of the penalties from thofe who break them +. 
A Conftable for inftance might be ever fo well convinced of 
the intention of a man to commit a high-way robbery, but his 
own private opinion would hardly bear him out in feizing fuch 
perfon and making him a prifoner, in order to prevent the 
commiffion of the fact intended. 


+ It will indeed admit of a difpute, whether men have not a natu- 
tal right at their own peril, to break through all injunétions that are 
merely political? It is againft the law of nature itfelf, indeed, for a 
man to rob or murder; fo that he hath no right to commit fuch flagi- 
tious crimes, even though heconfents to fuffer death for it. But in mat- 
ters merely civil and political, we do not fee why a man may not break 
the law if he chufesto pay the penalty. What fhould hinder a poacher, 
for inftance, from killing game, if he is difpofed to amufe himfelf a 
while in the county jail? A Robin-hood Cahuif from writing againft 
the Trinity, if he chufes to lie a month in Newgate, to be twice pilloried, 
and to beat hemp for a twelvemonth in Bridewell? Nay, what fhould 
even hinder a Jacobite from {peaking treafon, if he has a mind to be 
hanged for it? 
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As ignorance of the law, indeed, is no legal excufe for the 
breach of it, it would be kind in the adminiftrators of juftice 
to make the reftrictions of our laws more generally known than 
they are. And thus if, onthe importation of any fcandalous book 
from abroad, the Bench of Bifhops, or a committee of the 
Clergy by them appointed, fhould write an exhortation to the 
Book(fellers of this kingdom, fetting forth the dangerous confe- 
quences that might attend a tranflation of it into the vulgar 
tongue; and if at the fame time, another notice were fent 
from the police, fetting forth wherein fuch a tranflation would be 
derogatory to the laws of the kingdom, and advifing tranflators 
and Bookfellers of their own danger in undertaking it ;—all 
this would be no more than we might expect from the watch- 
ful guardians over our religion and morals. But if, inftead 
of this, the book fhould be publickly advertifed, a new edition 
of the original be made in this metropolis, and be bought up 
with avidity ; while only one or two prelates fhould be found 
pious enough to intereft themfelves in preventing its circulation ; 
and that not by a pa/fforal exhortation from themfelves, but by 
an officious information to a Minifter of State; and if, inftead of 
a proper advice from the police, a threat of feizing papers, and of 
profecutions, fhould come from a King’s meflenger, this laft 
method, we fay, would give room for fufpecting at leaft that 
both the magiftracy and the clergy neglected their own depart- 
ments, to interfere with that ofeachother. Nay, we fear, there 
would be fome room for men greatly tenacious of their liberty, 
to fufpeét an inclination in the adminiftrators of our laws to 
difpenfe with the coft and trouble of getting them enacted ; and 
of adopting a_/fat pro lege voluntas in all cafes where they might 
think it neceflary. It is true that, to threaten a profecution is 
not to threaten punifhment ; but it is well known, that profe- 
cutions, coming from a certain quarter, prove a fevere punifh- 
ment, even on thofe who are acquitted by their country as 
innocent. Add to this, that fuch threats from thofe who 
have a perfon at command that can put them in praétice, 
ex officio, carry with them a fhrewd intimation that they take 
upon themfelves to judge both of the nature of the crime, 


and of the intent and meaning of the laws that forbid it. It’ 


is feldom, however, that our minifters are the moft able law- 
yers ; fo that it is evident they act rather from what they would 
have to be law, than what really is fo. It is from this propen- 
fity, in the executive part of government, to difpenfe with the 
legiflative part, that we fee with extreme reluctance any occa 
fion given to countenance it: thinking it extremely rafh and 
imprudent in individuals to take fuch fteps as may appear to 
jeftify an adminiftration in the exercife of {uch dangerous pre- 
rogatives. Philofophers, or thofe who pretend to be fo, have 
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ftill lefs reafon than any other people in the world, to giye 
occafion; for we know not any of thefe who are fond of 
perfecution, in hopes of making a merit with heaven of 
their fufferings ; nor have any of them fo high an opinion of 
faith, as to pretend that the future happinefs of mankind de- 
pends on their belief of any particular tenetst. An Enthu- 
fiaft, who fhould be firmly perfuaded that mankind were 
fallen into errours that would involve them in eternal per- 
dition, would have at leaft an excufeable motive for endeavour- 
ing at all hazards to convert them. And if, added to this per- 
fuafion, he were fanatical enough to think himfelf honoured 
by perfecution, or that he had a call from above to the holy 
work of reformation ; it were not to be wondered at, if he 
fhould break through all bounds of civil and political reftraint, 
in obedience to his fuppofed call, and to fave his fellow-creatures 
from everlafting damnation. But what motive, what call, hath a 
philofopher to fly indecently in the face of civil inftitutions, 
merely to acquaint the world of its ignorance and prejudices? 
Is it a zeal for truth? Whence this zeal? Thofe who love 
the truth, merely for its own fake, might well content them- 
felves with the fingular pleafure of enjoying and contemplating its 
beauty, without communicating the knowlége of it to others. 
Their zeal arifes therefore, from fome other motive, which re- 
- {pects the reft of mankind ; and this muft either be Philanthropy 
or. Vanity. 


If the happinefs of mankind, even in this life, immediately 
depended on the belief or knowlege of the truth, the philan- 
thropift would have a noble and animating motive for dete&t- 
ing falfehood and combating errour: but philofophers know 
too well that, with regard to individuals, knowlege doth by no 
means confer a proportionable degree of happinefs on the pof- 
feflor. It is indeed admitted that political happinefs and the 
comparative felicity of different ages, are intimately connected 
with the developement of truth, or the progrefs and improvement 
of Science. At the fame time, alfo, it muft be acknowleged | 
that the iriveftigation of truth, is the moft noble tafk, in which 
human genius can be employed. It feems to us, neverthelefs, 


+ Itis true that Kings, and Secretaries of State, generally give them- 
felves as little trouble as even philofophers, about the falvation of fouls. 
They care but little whether a people be damned or not in the next 
world, if they do but bleed plentifully or fubmit chearfully to be taxed 
in this. ~Hiftory affords us, indeed, fome inftances of pious Princes 
who had the fouls, as well as the bodies, of their fubjeéts at heart; the 
fame hiftories will inform us, however, that the fatal efforts of their 
zeal have generally ended in the lofs of half thofe fubjects, by maffacre 
or expatriation. : 
that 
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that truth ought no more to be propagated than fupprefled by 
violence. It appears, from the experience of paft ages, that 
Providence intended truth fhould arife out of errour only by 
flow degrees. ‘The latter, confidered in general, is not an acute 
difeafe, to be removed by violent remedies; but a chronical one 
that can be eradicated only by mild and inoffenfive means. 
Sudden and great revolutions, in the fentiments of mankind, 
have feldom been effected without many and very terrible evils 
both to individuals and to ftates. Not that fuch revolutions 
have been, therefore, lefs beneficial to poftesity ; but we know 
not any right men have to fet people on cutting one another’s 
throats in one age for the benefit of the /ucceeding. And, in- 
deed, if any partiality were in this cafe excufable, it would 
certainly be that which is in favour of our contemporaries }. 
It is to Vanity, therefore, not to the ambition of knowing 
more than the reft of the world, but to the pride of letting the 
world know fo, that we muft impute much of that fervent zeal 
for truth, which hath fo plentifully ftocked the world with 
books of irreligion and fcepticifm. 


We have thought ourfelves under the neceffity of being thus 
explicit, with regard to the publication of the. prefent work s 
for though we cannot approve of the methods which have been 
taken indifcriminately to fupprefs it, we are forry, for the credit 
of the reputed Author, to confefs that a confiderable part of 
it ought to be committed to the flames. Exceptionable, indeed, 
as it is on a religious account, we could wifh the cenfure it 
deferves even in this refpect, the fevereft we are under the ne- 
ceflity of paffing on it. But there are fome paflages, particu- 
larly the whole article entitled amour nommé Socratique, that we 
conceive could only come from the pen of ‘one of the moft in- 
confiderate, diffolute and abandoned of mankind. Nothing 
can be more infamous than what is there advanced in pal- 
liation of the moft deteftable of all crimes; nor-can any thin 
be more falfe in fa& than the imputing a vice to the natural me 
fions of youth and innocence, which is hardly ever practifed but 


+ Not that we fuppofe falfehood or errour can offer, in general, any 
means for governing mankind fuperiour to thofe of truth. We are no 
advocates for /alutary prejudices, nor do we think it ever can be wrong 
to inveftigate truth and expofe falfehood: there may be errours, how- 
ever, committed in the manner of doing this, almoft as fatal to fociety 
for atime, as thofe which are intended to be removed, Every preju- 
dice, like every malady, is certainly an evil ; but there are fome mala- 
dies fo habitual and deeply rooted, that the milder means only fhould 
be employed to remove them, unlefs we would endanger the conititution 


by cayfing a worfe evil than we mean to cure, 
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by wretches already debilitated by exceffive debauchery, or by 
thofe in whom Nature never implanted the fmalleft germe of 
Jove or delicacy. Our courts of juftice are fufficiently con- 
vinced, by hateful experience, that, if very young perfons are 
ever made acceflory to this horrid {pecies of guilt, the principal, 
the feducer, is ever fome hypocritical monfter, old enough to be 
hackneyed in the ways of vice and iniquity. 


We hope Mr. de Voltaire was not the Author of this arti- 
cle ; as we doubt not but thofe into whofe hands this work may 
fall, will cancel the pages containing it, with a juft deteftation 
of the Writer t. 


As to the reft of the book, it confifts of a mifcellaneous col- 
feftion of the moft common and ftriking arguments made ufe of 
by Sceptics, in their attacks on revelation; intermixed with 
thofe adopted by modern philofophers in combating fanaticifm, 
or enthufiafm, and in detecting the errours and abfurdities of 
ignorance, prejudice and fuperftition. We fhall felect a few 
of the latter articles; as they are written in that agreeable and 
fedudtive ftyle and manner, which plainly indicate, that if Mr. 
de Voltaire did not write the whole, he has had the principal 
fhare in this heterogeneous compound. 


CATECHISME DU JARDINIER. The Gardener’s Catechifm, or @ 
Dialogue between Bafhaw Tuéian, and Karpos the Gardener. 


Tuéan. You fell your fruit, friend Karpos, very dear; how- 
ever it is pretty good.—Pray what religion do you profefs now? 
_ Karpos. Why, faith, my lord Bafhaw, I can’t very well tell 
you. When our little ifland * belonged to the Greeks, I remem- 
ber I was ordered to fay that Agion pneuma proceeded only from 
Tou patrou. I was told to pray to God, ftanding bolt upright, 
with my arms acrafs ; and was prohibited eating milk in lent. 
When the Venetians came, our new Italian curate ordered me 
to fay that Agion pmeuma proceeded both from Tou patrou and 


t The applaufes we have fo frequently beftowed on M. de Voltaire, 
have been paid him, for the moft part, as the tribute due to his fuperior 
talents. If we have at any time commended the defign of his writings, 
it was when we conceived thofe talents exerted in the defence of truth 
and liberty. ‘Thofe, who have thought proper to cenfure us on this ac- 
count, know us but little, if they think we make no diftinction between 
the writings of an advocate for religious liberty, and thofe of an irreli- 

ious Libertine. At the fame time, it mutt be obferved, that we judge 
of the defign of a work by the contents of it, and not from the private 
fentiments or charaéter the world may have imputed to its author. 
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Tou you, permitting me to eat milk, and making me pray on my 
knees. On the return of the Greeks, and their expe ling the 
Venetians, 1 was obliged again to renounce Tou you and milk- 
porridge. You have at length expelled the Greeks, and I heac 

ou cry out as loud as you can Allah illa Allah! For-my part, 
1 no longer know what lam; but I love God with all my heart, 
and fell my fruit very reafonably. 

Tuétan. You have fome fine figs there, 

Karpos. At your fervice, my lord. 

Tuétan. They fay, you have a fine daughter too, 

Karpos. Yes, my lord Bafhaw, but the is not at your fervice. 

Tuéian. Why fo? Wretch ! 

Karpos. Becaufe I am an honeft man; I may fell my figs if I 
pleafe; but I muft not fell my daughter. 

Tuétan. And pray by what law are you forbidden not to fell 
one kind of fruit as well as another? 

Karpes. By the law of all honeft Gardeners. The honour of 
my daughter is not my property, but hers. It is not, with us,.a 
marketable commodity. 

Tudian. You are then difloyal to your Bafhaw. 

Karpos. Not at all. I am his faithful fervant in every thing 
that is juft, fo long as he continues my matter. 

Tuétan. And fo, if your Greek patriarch fhould form a plat 
againft me, and fhould order you, in the name of Tou patrou 
and You -you, to enter into it, you would ‘not have devotion 
enough to turn traitor? Ha! 

Karpos. Not I. 

Tuétan. And, pray, why fhould you refufe to obey your pa- 
triarch on fuch an occafion ? 

Karpos. Becaufe I have taken an oath of allegiance to you, as 
my Bafhaw ; and I know that Tou patrou does not command any 
one to engage in plots and confpiracies. 

Tuétan. 1 am glad of that, at leaft. But, what if the Greeks 
fhould retake the ifle, and expel your Bafhaw ; would you .be 
faithful to me ftill? . 

Karpos. What! when you are no longer my Bafhaw ? 

Fuétan. What then wi!l become of your oath of allegiance ? 

Karpos. Something like my figs ; you will not be any more 
the better for it. Craving your honour’s pardon, it is certain, 
that if you were now dead, I fhould owe you no allegiance. 

Tuéian. The fuppofition is a little impolite; but ‘however 
your conclufion is true. : 

Karpos. And would it not be the fame, my Lord, if you were ex- 
pelled? for you would havea fucceflor to whom | muft take a 
frefh oath of allegiance. Why fhould you require fidelity of me 
when it would be no longer of ufe to you? That would be jé% 
as 
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as if you could not eat my figs yourfelf, and yet you would pre~ 
vent my felling them to any body elfe. 

Tuéian. You are a reafoner, I fee, and have your principles 
of action. 

Karpos. Ay, fuch as they are. ‘They are but few; but they 
ferve me; and perhaps if I had more they would only puzzle 
me. 

Tuéian. 1 fhould be curious to know your principles. 

Karpos. They are, to be a good hufband, a good father, a 
good neighbour, and a good Gardener. I go no farther, and 
hope, for the reft, that God will take every thing in good part, 
and have mercy on me. 

Tuétan. And do you think that he will fhew the fame mercy 
to me, who am Governour of this ifland of Samos? 

Karpos. And, pray, how do you think I fhould know that? 
Ts it for me to conjecture how God Almighty behaves to Bafhaws? 
That’s an affair, between you and him, which I don’t intermed- 
dle with in any fhape. All that I believe of the matter is, that, 
if you are as honeft a Bafhaw as I am a Gardener, God will be 
very good to you. . 

Yuéian. By Mahomet, I like this idolater very well! Fare- 
wel, friend, Allah be your protection. 

Karpos. Thank ye, my Lord Bafhaw ! God have mercy upon 


you. 


LipERTE DE PENSER. Freedom of Sentiment. 


In the year 1707, about the time at which the Englifh gain- 
ed the battle: of Saragofla, protected Portugal, and gave to Spain 
a King, my Lord Valiant, a general officer, who had” been 
wounded in fight, had retired to Bareges for the benefit of the 
waters. The Count Medrofo, who had fallen from his horfe, 
behind the baggage-waggons, a league and a half from the field 
of battle, had repaired alfo to the fame place. The latter had 
been well acquainted with the Inquifition, on which account his 
Lordfhip entered one day, after dinner, into the following con-~ 
verfation with him, 

L. Val. And fo, Count, you have been an officer in the Inqui- 
fition ! You muft have been engaged in a moft villainous em- 
ployment ! 

Med. Very true, my Lord, but as [ had rather be their officer 
than their victim, I preferred the misfortune of burning my 
neighbour, to that of being roafted myfelf. 

L. Val. What a horrible alternative ! Your countrymen were 
an hundred times happier under the yoke of the Moors; who 
permitted you to indulge yourfelves freely in fuperftition, and 
imperious as they were as conquerors, never dreamt of ex- 
ercifing that ftrange prerogative of enflaving fouls. ‘Med 
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Med. We are not permitted now either to write, fpeak, or 
even to think. If we fpeak, it is eafy to mifinterpret our words, 
and ftill much more fo if we write. And though we cannot be 
condemned at an Auto da fe, for our fecret thoughts, we are 
threatened to lie burning for ever, by the command of God 
himfelf, if we dare to think otherwife than the Dominicans. 
They have perfuaded the Government, alfo, that, if we had 
common-fenfe, the ftate would foon be in a combuftion, and 
the nation become the moft unhappy people upon earth. 

L. Val. And do you believe that the Englifh are fo unhappy, 
who cover the ocean with their fhips, and come from the other 
end of Europe to fight your battles for you? Do you find that 
the Dutch, who have ftripped you of almoft all your difcoveries 
in India, and who now are among your Protectors, are reall 
fo abandoned by Heaven, for having given free liberty to the 
prefs, andconverted the thoughts of mankind into a profitable 
{pecies of commerce? Was the Roman Empire the lefs power- 
ful for permitting Cicero to write his fentiments freely ? 

Med. Cicero! who is he? I never heard of his name before. 
We hear nothing of your Ciceros ; but of our holy Father the 
Pope, and St. Anthony of Padua. Nay, I have hitherto been 
told that the Romifh religion is demolifhed if men once begin to 
think for themfelves, 

L. Val. How are you to believe this, who are affured that 
your church is of divine inftitution, and that the gates of hell 
fhall not prevail againft it? Ifthis be true, nothing can ever 
deftroy it. 

Med. That’s true, but it may be reduced to almoft nothing. 
Thus it is owing to this thinking, that Sweden, Denmark, Eng- 
land, and the greater part of Germany, labour under the terrible 
misfortune of being no longer fubjeét to the Pope. It is even 
faid that if men thus continue to follow the light of their own 
miftaken underftandings, they will be contented foon-with the 
fimple adoration of God and the mere praétice of moral virtue. 
If the gates of hell fhould prevail fo far as this, what would be- 
come of the holy office? 


L. Val. Had the primitive Chriftians been thus prohibited te 


think, Chriftianity would certainly never have been eftablifhed. 

Med. 1 don’t rightly underftand what you mean. 

L. Val. 1 mean to fay, that if Tiberius and the reft of the Em- 
perors had encouraged Dominicans to prevent the primitive 
Chriftians from the ufe of pen and ink ; nay, had not the privilege 
of thinking freely been Jong enjoyed in Rome, it had been im- 
poffible for the Chriftians to have eftablifhed their tenets.’ If, 
then, the firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity was owing to this Li- 
berty of thinking, how contradictory and abfurd is it to endea- 
vour to deftroy that bafis on which your church itfelf was. firft 

founded -? 
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founded ? Ifany propofal regarding your worldly intereft be made 
to you, don’t you confider fome time before you adopt it? And 
what can be more interefting to a man in this world than that 
of his eternal happine(s or mifery in the next? There are above 
an hundred different religions upon earth, that condemn you 
and your tenets as abfurd, impious and damnable. Enter inte 
an examination therefore of thofe tenets. 
'. Med. How fhould I be able to examine them? Iam no Do» 
minican, 
-£. Val. But you are aman, and that’s fufficient. 
Med. Alas! you.are much more a man than J am. 
£.Val. You have nothing to do but to learn to think; you 
were born with a capacity for it. And though, when a bird in 
the cage of the Inquifition, the holy office clipt your wings, 
they. may grow again. A man who does not underftand geo- 
metry may learn it. There is nobody that cannot be in fome 
degree inftruéted. It is a fhame to truft our fouls in the hands 
of thofe we fhould be afraid to truft with our money. Come, 
conte, ‘venture to think for yourfelf. 
Med. But, they fay, that if all the world thus thought -for 
themfelves, it would be productive of ftrange confufion. 
. L. Val. Quite the contrary, I aflure you. Does not every 
one {peak his mind freely of the entertainment at a theatre, and 
is the reprefentation interfupted by it? But if any infolent pro- 
tector ofa bad poet fhould ftart up, and infift upon the audience 
approving what they might diflike, what would be the confe- 
quence? They would naturally go to loggerheads, as they fome- 
times do at the playhoufes in London. ‘The exercife of fuch ty- 
ranny over the minds of men, hath been productive, in a great 
degree, of, the miferies that have fallen upon mankind, We 
have been happy in England fince-every man hath been at liber- 
ty-to {peak his own mind. 
Med. Andwe are very quiet at Lifbon, where no body is per 
mitted to fay any thing. 
- L. ¥al.. You are quiet, but you are not happy. Your tran- 
quillity is that of galley-flaves, who tug the oar, and keep time 
in filence. | 
Med. Do-you think, then, that my foul is in the gallies? 
L. Val. Yes, and 1 would deliver you from your bondage. 
. Med. But, what if 1 find myfelf quite at eafe in the gallies ? 
L. Val, Nay,.in that cafe, you deferve to continue'there, 





































Sens Commun. Common Senfe. 


There is fometimes to be found, in idiomatical and vulgar 
exprefions, an image of what paffes in the hearts of all man- 
kind. Senfus Communis fignified among the ancient Romans, 
not only common-fenfe, but alfo humanity, and fenfibility. As we 
are 
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are much inferiour to the Romans it fignifies with us only the 
half of its impert with them. It means only common under-, 
ftanding, a fimple capacity to reafon, the mere comprehenfion 
of ordinary things, a kind of mean between ‘ftupidity and ge- 
nius. To fay that 4 man wants common fenfe is a grofs affront. 
To fay that He does not want common fenfe is an affront alfo ; 
as it is as much as to fay, that although he is not altogether 
ftupid, he has neither genius nor wit. But whence comes this 
expreflion, Common-fenfe, if not from the fenfes? In the in- 
vention and ufe of this term, mankind plainly confefs that no- 
thing enters into the mind but through the fenfes; would they, 
elfe, have ufed the word Senfe to fignify common underftand- 
ing ¢ 

. & We fometimes fay that Common-fenfe is very rare. What 
is the meaning of that phrafe? Certainly no more than that 
the progrefs or exercife of reafon is interrupted in fome men by 
their prejudices or prepoffeffions. Hence we fee a man capable 
of reafoning very juftly on one fubjec, err moft grofly in argu- 
ing upon another. An Arabian, who may be an exact calcula- 
tor, an ingenious chymift and a good aftronomer, believes ne= 


verthelefs that Mahomet could put one half of the moon in his ’ 


fleeve. Wherefore is it that he is fuperiour to mere Common- 
fenfe, in judging of thefe three fciences, and inferiour to it in 
his conceptions of the half-moon in Mahomet’s fleeve? In the 


firft cafe, he fees with his own eyes, and’ judges ‘with his own 


underftanding : in the fecond, he fees with the’eyes of others ; 
fhutting his own, and perverting that underftanding which na- 
ture gave him. : 


<¢ In what manner can this ftrange perverfion of mind be ef- 
fe&ted ? How can thofe ideas, which fucceed each other fo re- 
gularly and conftantly in our contemplations on numerous other 
objects, be fo miferably confufed in our reflecting upon another, 
a thoufand times more obvious and palpable ? ‘The capacity of 
the man, i. e. his principles of intelligence being ftill the fame ; 
fome of his organs therefore muft be depraved : as we fometimes 
fee in the niceft Epicure a vitiated tafte with regard to fome fpe~ 
cies of viands. But how came the organ of the Arab, who {ees 
an half-moon in Mahomet’s fleeve, to be thus depraved! B 
Fear. He hath been told that, if he does not believe in this 
ftory of the half-moon and fleeve, his foul, in paffing over the 
narrow bridge immediately after his death, will be tumbled. in- 


to the gulph beneath, there to perifh eternally, ‘ Again, he is | 


farther told, that, if he fhould doubt the truth of the fleeve, 
one Dervife will accufe him of impiety; a fecond will prove 
him to be deftitute of Common-fenfe, in that, haying all the pof- 
{ible motives of credibility laid_ before him, he yet refufes to 
AprenD. VoL. XXXI, L1 fubmit 
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fubmit his proud reafon to the force of evidence; a-third will 
have him brought before the petty divan of a petty province, and 
get him legally impaled. 


<* Al] this ftrikes a pannic in our good Arabian, his wife, fifter, 
and all his little family, ‘They don’t want for Senfe in judging 
of other matters; but their conceptions .are hurt in regard ‘to 
this particular, juft like that of Pafcal, who faw continually a 
precipice bythe fide of his: eafy-chair. “But does our Arab 
really. believe this ftory of Mahomet’s fleeve ? No. He endea~' 
vours to believe it; he fays to himfelf, it is impoffible, but it is 
true; I believe what I do not believe. ‘Thus a confufed- heap 
of ideas are formed in his brain, which he is afraid to unravel ; 


and this caufes him to want Common-fenfe, in reafoning upon 
this fubject.” : ‘ : 


We fhall finifh our extracts with the following thoughts on Moral 

Virtue, | 
& Vertu. Virtue. What is Virtue? Doing good to one’s 
neighbour. Can I call any thing Virtue but that which does 
me good? I am indigent, you are liberal. Iam in danger, you 
relieve me. Iam deceived, you tell me the truth. The world 
neglects me, you adminifter comfort. I am ignorant,’ you in> 
ftru& me. I fhall make no fcruple to call you virtuous.» But 
what become, then, of the Cardinal:and “Fheological Virtues ? 
Some of them may, without inconvenicnce, remain in the.fchools 
that invented them. Of what advantage, for inftance, is it 
to. me that you are temperate? Zemperance is good for your 
health; you obferve it and are very well; I congratulate you 
on the occafion. You have alfo Faith. and Hope, I felicitate 

rou ftill more; as thefe will procure you life everlafting. Your 

Cheological Virtues are heavenly gifts and graces. Your Car- 
dinal Virtues are excellent qualities, ferving to dire&t your pri- 
vate conduét. But none of thefe are Virtues refpecting your . 
neighbour. - The Prudent do good to themfelves, the Virtuous 
to the reft of mankind. St, Paul very juftly obferves, that both 
Faith and ‘Hope are inferiour to Charity, 

“¢ Are we to admit then only of fuch Virtues as are.ufeful to 
our neighbours ?—How can we admit of any other? We live 
in Society, and nothing can be held truly good with us but that 
which is ufeful to‘Society. An Hermit, a.reclufe, may be fo- 
ber, and’ pious’; he may clothe himfelf in hair-cloth; he ma 
even be a faint; but I fhall never call him virtuous, till he fhall 
have~ done fome’ act of Virtue beneficial to mankind. So 
long as he. remains-in folitude, he does neither. good nor harm ; 
he is to us nothing, If St. Bruno reconciled, families at vari- 
ante, or fuccoured indigence, he was virtuous. If he fafted 
and prayed in felitude, he was a faint. Moral Virtue is a.com- 
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merce of good actions among mankind. Had this Saint been in 
the world, he would doubtlefs have done much good; but he 
withdrew himfelf from it, the world may juftly refufe him the 
title of Virtuous. He was good to himfelf but mot to usx—*. 

“< It may be objected againft this doctrine, that Nero, Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, and other monfters of that kind, have 
fometimes done beneficent actions. I anfwer boldly, that, at 
fuch time, they were Virtuous. Some Theologues fay that thé | 
divine Emperor Antoninus was not Virtuous; that he was an 
obftinate Stoic, who, not content to govern mankind, would 
needs be efteemed by them; that the good he did to the human 
race was done for his own fake; that he was, during his whole 
life, juft, indefatigable, and beneficent through vanity; im- 
pofing upon the world by Virtues, whofe views were centered in 
himfelf.—It may be fo; but would to God we might frequent- 
ly fee fuch wicked Impoftors !” And we moft fincerely with ta 
God, that we may never fee another inftance of fo grofs an) 
abfurdity, as that of an Author’s pretending to be a friend ta 
mankind, by preaching up the theory of Virtue, without incul- 
cating any other motive to its practice than the palliation of al< 
moft every incitement to Vice! 





* We are here obliged to omit a very exceptionable paflage ; againft 
the truths of which, however, we have nothing to obje&t, ~But it is a 
dangerous and dreadful method to preach up public virtues, by pall ats 
ing, or giving indire& encouragement, to private vices. The abfurdity 
of it alfo is apparent ; for who can be uniformly gaod to others, who 
is unjuft to himfelf? We are exhorted, indeed, to Love our neighbouts at 
well as ourfelves, but we know not that there is any merit in loving oura 
felves lefs than our neighbours: at leaft, experience informs'us, that fuch as 
are unjuft to themfelves, are ufually thofe who are moft anjuft to’ others. 
An authorwho can denominate Nero and Pope Alexander VI. virtoous; 
will doubtlefs make a diftinétion between juftice and virtues but, tho’ 
juitice may exift without virtue, yet virtue cannot exift without juftice. | 


aie ~~ 
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Lettres du Marquis de Rofelle. 


The Hiftory of the Marquis de Rofelle, ina Series of Letters, 
By Madam Elie de Beaumont }. ..12m0.——Becket and de 
Hondt. , 





MONG the many. imitations of the epiftolary manner of 
1 novel-writing, adopted by the late ingenious Mr. Rich- 
ardfon, the Letters. before us. ftand. bigh in.-the fcale of 


+ Wife to M. de Beaumont, counfellor of the Parliament of Paris, 
who fo generoufly undertook the caufe of the unfortanate widow Calas 
and family. 


Lla merit, 
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merit. ‘If ‘they difplay lefs genius or invention than the orige- 
nal, they are fuperior to moft of the copies, in refpect to good 
fenfe, and that knowledge of. the world which conftitutes the 
chief merit of all works of this kind; at leaft fo far as fuch 
knowledge can be fuppofed to come within the {phere of female 
obfervation. It were to be wifhed, indeed, that even the Au- 
thor of Pamela and Clariffa, had been contented fometimes to 
defcribe rather lefs than he had feen, and not to have told all 
that he knew. Man ts fo ftrange a compound of reafon and 
paffion, of fenfe and fenfibility, that the defcription of a fcene, 
or the relation of a tale, which is intended to improve the heart 
by affecting the mind with refentment or honour, proves often 
difgufting only to readers of refined tafte ; while there are others 
grofs enough to find it feductive. It requires the greateft art, 
and the niceft pencil, to delineate the vices of mankind, and paint 
them in their true colours, without exciting the paflions or 
the curiofity of the unexperienced, to know more than they 
ought. Ignorance is not perhaps the beft proof or fecurity of 
innocence in general. ‘There are fome particular cafes, howe- 
ver, in which they are undoubtedly infeparable. Hence it is 
that we find perfons, well acquainted with the world, and 
fhrewd obfervers of the effects of opinions on manners, fo doubt- 
ful of the utility of this kind of writing. That our young peo- 
ple, and particularly the female part, are rendered much wifer 
by them, is not to be doubted; but that they are improved, 
or that our daughters are in general more chafte and virtu- 
ous, or make better wives than their grandmothers did, is to be 
queftioned.- Leaving this matter therefore, as it really is, fome- 
what problematical ; we have only to fay, as it regards thefe 
Letters, that they are lefs exceptionable, in this particular, than 
moft we have read: the Author always preferving the moft ami- 
able characteriftic of her fex, and treating every circumftance 
and character with becoming delicacy and decorum. 


_ The Marquis de Rofelle was the fon of an officer of dif- 
tinGlion, who was killed at the head of his Regiment, in Italy, 

and left his widow, witha fon and daughter, both very young. 

The Marchionefs furvived long enough to educate her daughter, 
and to marry her toCount St. Sever. The good old Lady dying, 
left the. young Marquis, who was many years younger than his 
lifter, to the care of her daughter and Son-in-law. The Bif- 
tory opens on the young Gentleman's coming of age ; at which 
time he enters into the fervice, and, growing acquainted with 
the young officers of his corps, and other rakes of quality, he is 
introduced, by one Mr. Valville, to Leonora an Opera-finger, 
whom he is advifed to take into keeping, in order to give him- 
iclf an air of gallantry fuitable to his fortune and diftinction. 
| Leonora, 
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Eeonora, finding what a young and unexperienced {park fhe had 
to deal with, plays off all her arts to captivate the Marquis 
in good earneft ; who, accordingly, falls defperately in love with 
her, and inftead of courting her as a miftrefs, thinks ferioufly of 
making her his wife. 


His Sifter, and his Brother-in-law, who had projected a fcheme 
of marriage for him with one Mifs St. Albin, are very naturally 
thrown into grief and confufion at hearing of this infatuation. 
His new friend, Valville, is alfo much diffatisfied with his pu- 
pil, rallying him pretty feverely on the occafion. The follow- 
ing extracts may ferve to give the Reader fome idea of thefe en- 
tertaining epiftles, 


From the Marquis, to Mr. de Valville. 


<< Yefterday, my dear Valville, I faw Leonora, who has reftored 
my heart to its ufual ferenity; 1 am aflured of her affection. 
Even her repulfes are fo kind and tender, that I fhould be pleaf- 
ed with them, if 1 were lefs inlove. Her mind is indeed replete 
with delicacy. It is her love, it is her virtue, my. friend, that 
render me unhappy: and at this price I can even confent to be 
fo.—No, I hope ftill to overcome her reluctance; I will, tri- 
umph over it by the force of my own tendernefs; fuch a triumph 
will but add to my happinefs. ‘Tvhe fufpicions I imparted to you 
the other day, were altogethef groundle(s. ,How fincerely do I re- 
proach myfelf for them ; fince fhe has effaced’ them. without 
endeavouring at her own juftification!.. Caft off, my dear friend, 
any prejudices which my angry jealoufy may have given you 
againtt her.. Indeed you know but little of Leonora, and are 
dpt to confound her with her affociates.—-No, Valville, the is 
an object worthy of my heart; fhe has engroffed it; and f am 
no longer engaged in an intrigue, but have contracted a real 
paffion. ** A real paffion !—And for Leonora!” It is even fo, I 
will not retract what I have faid,—I feel—but thou art the only 
perfon inthe world to whom I can open my heart on this occa- 
fion. Forgive thofe effufions, ‘of which it really ftands in need. 
Iam much afraid my fifter will difcover my paffion. She is a 
very deferving woman, to whom,I am obliged as to a mother. 
She. is very dear to me ;. but ber prejudices are as great as her 
virtues. f know that fhe would think me totally ruined, if fhe 
knew of this attaéhinent ‘of mire to the moft amiable of women. 
To an Opera-girl ! That, that, would be enough to involve her 
im’ the ‘greateft affiidtion.. Imuftibé very cautious therefore of 
my behavioyrien’her account, and that even»before: my, own 
fervants. | sot 
~ My Silter'has a mind [ fhould marry. Judge whether l can give 
ate 13 into 
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into her propofal. I fupped with her two days ago, in confe- 
quence of an invitation fhe had previoufly given me; when it 
had been eafy for me to fee through her defigns, had not her 
hufband, M. de St. Sever, thought proper not to leave it to my 
own penetration. I had hardly entered the houfe, when he 
took me afide, and, with an air of fecrefy, extolled the beauty, 
accomplifhments, and particularly the fortune of Mifs de St, 
Albin: from which I immediately- faw into the fcheme; and 
was confirmed in my opinion by being very particularly pre- 
fented to Madam de St. Albin and her two daughters. The 
company, which was pretty numerous, were all met, when I 
arrived ; and confifted, firft of ladies, to whom I fhould very 
willingly give the appellation of agreeable, if they did not affect 
that of pretty; fecondly of fenfible men, who laboured to be 
entertaining ; thirdly of frigid fcholars, who fet up for wits ; and 
laftly of boys and gir!s, timid, aukward, and bafhful. You may 
judge from the fingle figures what muft be the effec of the 
groupe. The converfation foon began to flag ; on which cards 
were introduced. I played a game or two, and won, but was 
tired to death ; notwithftanding, Milfs St. Albin was of the party, 
It muft be confefled that both fhe and her fifter are pretty ; but 
fo referved. and formal! It was-with difficulty I could hear 
a word they faid ; fpeaking fo extremely low, and with their 
eyes always fixed on their mama. It feems they were put upon 
difplaying their talents, the eldeft finging while the youngeft 
played on the harpfichord. ‘Thus we were entertained with a 
cantata, which by their manner one would have taken for the 
Stabat* of Pergolefe. 


Thefe two beauties are juft come out of a Convent.  fhould 
have almoft taken them for two mutes, had not I remarked, 
that while their Mama was at cards and did not fee them, they 

ot into a corner to difcourfe quite low with another young per- 
Fa of the fame age. I liftened a while to their convertor, 
but found it fo extremely infipid, and their tongues fo exceffive- 
ly -voluble, that I foon left. them to themfelves. At table, I 
fad the particular honour of being placed by the Miffes de St, 
Albin, from whom it was hardly poffible for me to get a fingle 
word, If I afked them any queftion, it was always aniweied with 
a referved and formal YZ, Sir, ‘or No, Sir ; the good Lady their 
Mother, ever taking. upon herfelf to anfwer for yee if it went 
beyond a monofyllab ares on 


After fupper, :my Sifter, being abfolutely determined: to make 
the evening: agreeable to: me,:propofed the pening @ ball: to 


le. . | 


ste ’ ’ ~ 


. ao Stabat-mater, 4 remarkable, ‘grave, Solemn piece of Church- 
sien which 
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which I found a good deal of company had been invited. In- 
deed for fo little an affair, it was very elegant and brilliant. We 
danced very decently, talking, however, only to the mothers ; 
for as to the daughters, they refembled ftatues moving about on 
fprings. In a word, I do not believe that gloomine(s, and dif- 
guft ever wore the mafk of gaiety with fo illa grace. It was ne- 
‘ ceffary, notwithftanding, to feem pleafed, and to keep up this 
grave farce till four in the morning. For my part, I was moft 
intolerably tired and chagrined ; whichI am forry my Sifter per- 
ceived; though knowing myfelf the hero of the entertainment, 
I did all I could to carry it off with a good grace. Judge, my 
dear friend, from this project of my Sifter, what I fhould have 
,to encounter, if fhe knew the real ftate of my heart. You fee 
how much reafon there is for my caution. Will you, therefore, 
take upon you the ‘commiffion of buying a chariot; which [I 
have a mind to prefent to Leonora? You will oblige me in it 
effentially, as I cannot, for the above reafons, make the purchafe 
myfelf, Adieu, dear Valville! Yours fincerely.” . 


De VALVILLE to the. Marquis, in Anfwer to the foreging. 


6 Tthought, Marquis, you had at leaft common-fenfe,, Upon 
my, honour, I thought fo! You have taken leffons of a pretty 
able mafter, and have profited by them moft egregioufly |! Come, 
come, I find you muft not be trufted out of your leading-ftrings. 
The firft emotions of thefe young hearts are fo violent, they 
dre fo very preffing, ‘that the underftanding is not able to keep 
them within any bounds, when: excited by the fmalleft allure- 
ment of a pretty fettale» Underftanding! do Ifay? No, no. 
To have underftanding, we muft have meni oe > of the world. 
No people of your age poffefs underftanding. Believe me you 
are only hurried:away by‘ a blind and foolifh inclination. I fhall’ 
know exactly the true ftate of your’ heart to-morrow. You 
grown children/are very fubje& to miftake your firft palpitations 
fora paffion. I forefee it will be no eafy matter to rémdve the 
effeéts of that wrong education you have received. Yow have 
been trained up for a man of noble fentiments ‘and refined ‘con- 
duct: ridiculous |’ We! never get any thing by being fuperiour 
to\thofe with whom we live and converfé. Ard indeéd the tru- 
eft Philofophy is, to-eultivate that fpecies of merit which is‘moft’ 
generally admired. -I- introduced you-to' Leonora, in order to’ 
givé-you: the fathionable ton, and eftablifh your reputation as a 
man of gallantry and tafte; and you truly fall ‘atually in love 
with’ her. How puefile and ‘abfurd! The whole affair now- 
a-days is to. renderone’s felf agreeable: there is no neceffity for 
one’s falling inlove. ‘This will never render one agreeable, un 
lefs indeed to the object of one’s paffion. Nothing more is re- 
L1 4 quifite 
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quifite than gallantry, or the love of the fex in gerferal. And 
this is natural; for are not all women fo much like one another, 
that we may eafily make an exchange between them. The tafte 
for exclufive attachments is quite out of vogue. Inftead of 
overcharging the heart with one grand paffion, we divide its af- 
fections into a thoufand little, light, tranfitory likings, taftes and 
attachments,: as people change gold into filver, preferving ftill . 
the value of the whole. A convenient houfe, fplendid equipages, 
agreeable entertainments, kind miftreffes, gallant adventures, 
all thefe little pleafures amount toa confiderable fum of happi- 
nefs; enough in confcience, I fhould think, for any reafonable 
man, 


As to the particular article of miftrefles ; the fafhionable way 
is to take fome celebrated Lais into keeping ; but. not to put 
one’s felf in her livery ; to love her juft as much as is neceflary 
to make her company agreeable, and no more than will permit 
one to caft her off, whenever it is convenient. 


You are very good Marquis, to entertain an opinion of thé 


‘virtue of women. But you would be a very great fool to place 


any. confidence in that of an Opera-girl. Leonora would pafs 
on you for a modeft woman; fhe knows her bufinefs.. The 
artful jade ! fhe knows the way ta entrap thofe innocents who 
wifh to efteem what they admire; let her alone. for that: fhe 
will diffufe an odour of fan&ity throughout the whole family ; 
and you, an, unfu/pecting dupe, will run into the fnare. she 
would tead you a fine dance, if fomebody better acquainted with 
female arts fhould not come to your relief. | 


Thou ftandeft in need of a direétor; and if I knew one 
more capable than myfelf, I have fo much. regard for you that’ 
I would secommend you to him: but I imagine that my abili-. 
ties may be fufficient, Follow the plan which I fhall lay down: 
for your conduét, and Leonora will in a few days be yours 5! 
Valville will anfwer for it. Begin immediately by throwing off, 
that {imple air of paffion which by no means eater you, 
Talk of love with an air of indifference and gaiety, Give your 
nymph fome hints of your generous inclinations ; of your in-' 
clinations only —you underftand me—lIt is time enough to think 
in reality of the equipage you talk of. What difpofitions have: 
you.made together on that head? If you are defirous of Leo- 
nora’s fpeedy compliance, appear to have taken up with fome, 
ather miftrefs; excite her jea'oufy, give a check to. her vanityy 
and. alarm her .ayarice (for, fhe.is covetous) in refuming the: 
chearfu} air of aman reitored to his liberty; and if yau fhould: 
vilit her again, let it not be for fome time, and then with in=: 
differcace, .. .* : , ' 
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If ycu would immediately fee through the defign of her pre- 
tended virtue, afflume the air of a man who knows ‘the world ; 
of thofe to whom your fifter gives the appellation of Liber- 
tines. Affeét todifregard both women and their favours; and 
turn fentiment into ridicule ; ‘be familiar with her,: bold, 
forward, and fo forth. Follow thefe direétions, and the Syren 
will foon fall into your net ; but if you do otherwife, depend 
on it you will be fo hampered -in hers as not to efeape with im- 
punity. Remember that I forewarn you, you will become the 
jeft of the public, and by this egregious piece of folly, will 
Jofe a thoufand favourable oportunitics. ‘Therefore well con- 
fider it,. : ; 


Make a refolution alfo, in good earneft to throw off the 
preceptorfhip of your fifter. What! to be eternally under the’ 
ferula! .And, pray, my good friend, how do youthink fhe is 
to form you for the world? She who is acquainted only with 
the virtues of our grandmothers! She would make of you a 
good patriot, a good Chriftian: and what then? You might 
have the merit of the moft celebrated of the old Romans; ‘and 
what then? would you be the more carefled, the more reward- 
ed, the better entertained, or the more happy. . New times, - 
new manners, my friend, is the beft of all our old proverbs. 
The virtue of our times is honour; not indeed that honour, 
which was coveted by thofe bluftering Knights that -ranfacked 
the world, like blockheads, in fearch of- dangerous adventures: 
but that of a man of gallantry, who does not debafe. himfelf 
by any. aét.of meannefs or cowardice, ‘The antiquated virtie 
of our forefathers, would appear in all good company like a fa- 
vage tran{planted into a civilized country, where he would 
frighten every body he met, and every he met would be 
affrighted at him. Refigm it all.to your-fifter, if the likes.it, 
and to her ridiculous aflociates ; who, in their folitude, are at leaf 
fevéral ages behind us.’ J can enter very well into her.cha-, 
raéter by the manner of the ball and entertainment you defcribe. 
T’jl’hold a wager fhe thought to divert you wonderfully. at 
anfwer for’t thefe people conceive they, divert themfelves. As. 
to M. de St. Sever, he is one of thofe “men who" are” 
pleafed with any thing, becaufe they have not-tafte 
be difpleafed. An honeft, downright Marplot, Rett bufy 
for want of fomething to-do, or thraughia Hiendly'2e » that 
ig. always’ in the wrong; in fhort he is,a.character'trily: bur- 
Jefque, _I have reo geT de ti Albin’s oe Neb i 

retty puppets tryly it is a pity they are dumb.’ .Nor'but that’ 
Fiche ‘might'dd wall vie pe a ‘wife $and in ‘that I Tho 
for once be‘of your“fifter’s opinion, if you thought yourfelf-old” 
enough.to. marry, ¢-he-womaa whom it. isithe Jeaft nenay 
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for us to think agreeable, is one’s own wife. By marrying, we 
efpoufe the fortune of a woman and fet her perfon at liberty. 
This is what is generally efteemed a reputable way of obferving 
that Sacrament. Mifs de St. Albin is a young lady of con- 
dition, rich, and may be made a wife of without any great 
inconvenience; but it fhould not be quite fo foon. You have 
as yet got but one miftrefs ; how can you have fuch narrow no- 
tians of things as to take a wife? As to Leonora—but ftay, 
what is it o'clock? Half an hour paft feven! Adieu, my dear 
friend, I had an appointment at fix ; I propofed to be there at 
feven, and it will prefently be eight. Yours till to-morrow.” 


Neither the raillery, however, of his companions, rior the 
remonftrances of -his relations, can prevail on the Marquis to 
abandon Leonora; who, in the mean time, practices a variety 
of fchemes, and employs all her agents, to effect her defign 
upon him. His relations and friends, on the other hand, take 
every ftep they can to counteract this artful woman. M. de 
Ferval in particular, an active and worthy young man, difplays 
great zeal to prevent the Marquis’s ruin. To this end he.bribes 
the waiting-woman of .Leonora, and by that means procures 
information. of every ftep fhe is- taking, getting into his pof- 
feffion alfo her letters to a2 confident, wherein her whole defign 
is difcovered. It is, neverthelefs, with great difficulty, and at the 
hazard of his life, that he prevails at length to undeceive the 


Marquis, when juft on the point of being married to this infa- 
mous impottor. 


- The fucceeding explanation, and the difappointment of our 
young inamorato, has a fatal effect upon his health ; from which 
he is long in recovering. During this interval, he becomes ac- 
quainted with the amiable fifter of his friend de Ferval, to 
whom he'is afterwards-happily married. 


“*Suich is the main bufinefs of the ftory, which is rendered ex- 

tremely interefting throughout, by the various incidents that 
niaturally,arife from the fubje&t. The charaers are for the 
moft part ‘well fupported, and the contraft between the virtu-. 
ous-and,vicigus part of life, well drawn and Very inftructive. 
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differing with him, however, in regard to many points of his 
philofophy, as well as his manner of treating them. We fee 
no neceffity, or ufe, for modelling this enquiry into an anfwer 
to the queftion, ‘* Whether the laws of motion are contingent 
or neceflary ?” Or, as he ftates it, in other words, ** Whether 
God Almighty could or could not have made the laws of mo- 
tion different from what they are?” ‘This method of bringing 
the Creator, unneceflarily, and often .irreverently, into, pole- 
mical queftions, favours ftrongly of thofe abfurdities in the 
Scholaftic difputations, that were fo difgraceful both to philo- 
fophers and divines, on the revival of letters in Europe. For, 
after all our enquiries, however fuccefsful, into the fecrets of 
Nature, the eflential attributes of the Creator himfelf, can never 
be the fubject. of fcientific inveftigation. A mere philofopher, 
who deduces the very Being of a God from the works of Crea- 
tion, and the apparent laws of nature, can afcribe no other 
attributes to the Deity, than fuch as muft neceflarily exift in the 
caufe of thofe effeéts he perceives. He knows demonftratively 
that an efficient caufe of thofe effects, or the Author of thole 
laws which he obferves, muft exift; but it is impoffible for 
him thence juftly to infer that the Author of thofe laws, might 
be the Author of others totally different. A Chriftian, who de- 
rives the exiftence, and his ideas, of a Supreme Being, from Re- 
velation, may indeed very juftly make a diftin@tion between the 
will and the power of the Deity ; but Philofophy ever bewil- 
ders itfelf when it would reduce divine wifdom to the ftandard 
of human fagacity. It were tobe wifhed, therefore, that fub- 
jects of Divinity and Philofophy were ever confidered apart, 
and that theological tenets. never interfered in the decifion of 
phyfical difputes. We call them Phy/cal, becaufe, however 
they may be dignified with a chimerical title of fomething fu- 
perior to phyfics, their folution requires .only mechanical expe- 


riment and mathematical reafoning, which conftitute. phyfical 
{cience. Bs o +: : ) 


Settings ‘therefore, the metaphyfical queftion, as it is called, 
afide; ‘we fhall cénfider -what.our Author has done toward ex- 
plaiting the'nature of motion, and ‘its laws. a at 


As to-what he hath advanced .againft:the Newtonians, ref- 
pecting the abfolute neceffity of there being, fome»principle of 
action in matter, it amounts to no more that this > viz, “that 
he entertains, a different opinion of ‘the eflence of ‘matter ftom 
that of the Newtonians, ~ «°° se eum ae be 

Again, his refutation, of thofe philofophers,; who impute’ a 
principle of action to matter, and thence deduce: its ifipenetra- 
bility, vis inertie, &c. ferves only to thew, what is very ge- 
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nerally known, that fuch philofophers have had a falfe idea of 
a firft principle of action. 


The only part of his effay worth our animadverfion, is his 
reply to a third fort of Philofophers, who acknowlege a prin- 
ciple of action in matter, on which they found the laws of mo- 
tion, pretending at the fame time to deduce this force of a@tion 
from the fimple elements of which matter is compofed. In 
an{wer to thefe, he attempts to demonftrate, that fuch force is 
not eflential to matter in any refpect whatever; but that the 
Creator hath implanted or fuperadded it to matter, by virtue of 
his free-will, wifdom, and power.’ For, fays he, it is impof- 
ible to deduce all the laws of motion, or even the principal, 
from the fuppofition of an univerfal moving force. It is pof- 
fible, indeed, that they could not be deduced from our Author’s 
idea of that force, becaufe he does not appear to make any di- 
ftinction between a principle of action and a moving body. He 
does not appear to conceive in what manner a principle of ac- 
tion can exift, unlefs already invefted with, or attached to, fome 
fubftance or matter. But it is in this very particular that phy- 
fical action and motion differ; the mechanical action of matter 
or body is motion, but that action which is effential to the 
being of matter or body, and by which the elementary bodies 
are conftituted, is not motion. Motion depends on the remo- 
val of body or matter from one place to another, but thefe muft’ 
firft exift before they can be removed. ‘The refiftance of the 
moft fimple bodies in nature to each other, is the immediate 
effect of that ation which conftitutes their exiftence, and the 
inequality of which in different bodies neceflarily generates: 
motion, by caufing the refifted body to move on the fide of the 
Jeaft refiftance. Now we will take upon us to fay that the laws 
of motion, fuch of them at leaft as are fully afcertained, may 
be all very naturally and mechanically deduced from’ that one 
{imple principle of aétion and reaction *, eftablifhed by Sir 
Tfaac Newton; and by which we not only fuppofe all material 
bodies are actuated; but according to. which,we conceive alfo 
that all bodies are generated ONT er ineeeniiapeannal 2 
phenomenon as motion 5 both being the effect, of the fame, ac- 


-* (Thisiprintiple’indeed hasbeen calteé in queftion’ bY philofophers 
in fome-repute; as the Reader may fee in the MifceHanies of the Edin- 
burgh Society }; but:he may-there fee, alfo, for it is very evident, “that 
thofe who doubted of it,, didnot underftand enough of the fubje&; to 
make ke socellery diftinétion between phyfical and mechanical’ eos 
tion. Had Sir Ifaac Newton fpoke of this diftinétion, they would ;not 
bave: doubted ‘his principle?-‘bat He thought perhaps the ule of two 
different words fufficients sro) bas . Te Ree 
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tion, and in thoufands of cafes, not *to e diftinguifhed from 
each other. 


It would {admit of a queftion if it were poffible to refolve it» 
«< Whether the a€tual phenomena of the univerfe, or the num- 
ber and difpofition of its feveral parts, were ever contingent or 
not?” That their fucceffion is as neceflary as the laws by which 
it is governed, there can be no doubt. But philofophers have 
fallen into a ftrange blunder in making a diftin@iion between 
the creation of the world, and the government of it, as if they 
were two defigns, the one fucceeding the other. Thus, fay 
they, the material univerfe was firft formed of inactive fub- 
ftances, and its parts afterwards put into motion, according to 
certain laws, impofed by the will of the Creator. Is it not 
much more philofophical to fuppofe that it was at once formed 
of fuch materials, and in fuch a manner, that the laws by which it 
is governed flowed as a necefflary confequence of its exiftence ? 
At leaft we think fo, and fhall always look upon enquiries of 
this fort as vague and chimerical, till thofe who make them 
can mechanically account for the Cohefion of the parts of bo- 
dies. ‘ For even this is to be mechanically explained. 





Lettres Segrettes de Mr. de_ Voltaire. Publites par Mr. L. B. 
Geneve, 1765. 


The Private Betters of Mr. de Voltaire. 


It has been objected again{¥ the private Letters of many emi- 
nent Writers, that they were originally intended for the Pub- 
lic ; or written, at leaft, with ‘a fecondary view that they might 
not difgrace the Author, if by accident ‘they fhould find their 
way to the Prefs. We date venture to fay, that Mr. de Vol- 
taire neither intended thefe Letters for tie Public eye, ‘nor will 
think himfelf obliged to the Editor, for thus expofing the moft 
infignificant and chao correfpondence that perhaps ever 
appeared in the Literary World. The greateft part of thefe 
Letters are little more than Epiftolary Memorandums of bufi- 
nefs ; refpeéting the publication of the Author’s works. They 
are occafionally interfperfed indeed with little perfonal anec- 
dotes, and other matters. relative to his literary {quabbles with 
the Abbé des Fontaines, Roufleau and others; all which do 
him as-little honour as the many artifices and indefatigable pains 
he appears to have taken, to fupport a reputation which his ta- 
Jents only ought to have fecured tohim, Unimportant, however, 
as thefe Letters are in themfelves, and uninterefting as they are 
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to the Public, they mifty férve perhaps to give the Reader a more 
juft idea of the character of the Writer, than if they had beery 
more f{tudied ahd elaborate. “We fliall felec&, therefore, two or 
three of them to gratify the curiofity of the Reader, Their 
merit, alfo, depending rather on the manner than the matter, 
the original ofly can contribute to that gratification, 


©a@Mr ..... @Cirey... Fevrier 1736. 


E fuecés de.mes Américains eft d’autant plus flatteur pour. 

_moi,’mon,cher Monfieur, qu’il juftifie votre amitié pour ma 
perfonne. & votre godt pour mes ouvrages. J’ofe. vous dire que 
les fentimens vertueux qui font dans cette piece, font dans mon 
coeur, & c’eft. ce qui fait que je compte beaucoup plus fur 
lamitié d’une perfonne comme vous dont je fuis connu, que fur 
tes fuffrages d’un public toujours inconftant qui fe plait a élever 
des idoles pour les détruire, & qui depuis longtemps ‘paffe la 
moitié de l’année ame louer & l’autre a mecalomnier. Je fou- 
haiterais que l’indulgence avec laquelle cet ouvrage vient d’étre 
recu, plit encourager.notre grand muficien Rameau a reprendre 
en moi quelque confiahce & a achever fon opéra de Samfon fur le 
plan que je me fuis toujours propofe. J’avais travaillé unique- 
ment pour lui. Je ne m’étais écarte de la route ordinaire dans 
le ;poéme que parce qu'il s’en €carte dans fa mufique. J’ai 
tru’ qu’il était temps d’ouvrir une carriere notivellé 4 Popé- 
ra. Comme fur la fcene tragiqae les beautés de Quinault & 
de Lully font devenues des lieux conimuns, il-y aura peu 
de gens aflés hardis pour confeiller 4 Mr. Rameau de faire 
de la mufique. pour un opéra. dont les deux premiers: aétes 
font fans amour; mais il doit étre aflez hardi pour fe mettre au 
defius du préjugé. . I] doit m’en croire & s’en croire lui-méme: 
Il peut compter que te réle de Samfon, joue par Chaffé, fera 
autant d@’effet au moins que celui de Zamore, joué par Du Fres- 
ne. ‘Tachés de perfuader cela a cette téte 4 doubles croches: 
Que fon intérét & fa gloire Pencouragent; qu’il me promette 
d’étre entiérement de concert avec moi ; fur-tout qu’il n’ufe pas 
fa mufique én la faifant jouer de maifon en maifon ; qu’il orne 
de beautés nouvelles les morceaux que je lui ai faits. Je lui én- 
verrai la piece, quand il le voudra,. Mr. De Fontenelle en fera 
Pexaminateur. jJe-me flatte que Mr. le Prince de Carignan la 
protégera’& qu’enfin ce fera de tous les ouvrages de ce grand 
muficien celui qui, fans contredit, Jui fera le plus d’honneur, 


A Pégard de Mr, de Marivaux, je ferais trés-faché de compter 
parmi. mes ehnemis un homme de fon cara&ére & dont j’eftime 
Pefprit & Ja probité. 1] a fur-tout dans fes ouvrages un carac- 
téré de philofophie, d’humanité & d’indépendance dans lequel 
j'ai retrouvé, avec plaifir, mes propres fentimens, II eft vrai 
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que je lui fouhaite quelquefois un ftile moins recherché & des 
fujets plus nobles. Mais je fuis bien loin de l’avoir voulu:dés 
figner en parlant des comédies métaphyfiques. Je n’éntends 
par ce terme que ces comédies ou |’on introduit des perfonages 
qui ne font point dans la nature, des perfonages allégoriques 
propres tout au plus pour le poéme épique; mais trés-déplacés, 
fur la fcene, ou tout doit étre peint d’aprés nature. Ce n’eft 
pas, ce me femble, le défaut de Monfieur de Marivaux. Je lui 
reprocherai au contraire de trop détailler les paffions & de man- 
quer quelquefois le chemin du coeur, en prenant des routes un 
peu trop détournées. J’aime d’autant plus fon efprit que je le 
prierais de le moins Am ed ! Il ne faut point, qu’un perfonage 
de comédie fonge a étre fpirituel, il faut qu’il foit plaifant mal- 
gré lui & fans croire l’étre. C’eft la différence qui doit étre 
entre la comédie & le fimple dialogue. Voila mon avis, mon 
cher Monfieur ; je le foumets au votre. : : 


‘ J’avois prété quelque argent a feu Mr. de la Clede; mais 
fans billet. Je voudrais en avoir perdu dix fois davantage & 
qu'il fut en vie. Je vous fuplie de m’écrire tout ee gue vous 
aprendrés au fujet de mes Américains. Je vous embrafle tendre- 
ment, 


© Qu’eft devenu l’abbé Desfontaines? .Dans quelle loge a-t- 
on mis ce chien qui mordoit fes maitres? Helas! je lui don- 
nerais encore du pain, tout enragé qu’il eft. Je ne vous écris 
point de ma main, parce que je fuls un peu malade. Adieu. 


‘ a 


SG wee e ee. ACiry... Fevrier 1736, 


M4 fanté, qui eft devenue déplorable, ne me permet gueres, 
mon cher Monfieur, d’entrer avec vous dans de grands 
détails au fujet de Mr. le Franc que je n’ai jamais offenfe, Il 
peut, tant qu’il voudra, travailler contre moi & joindre.quelques 
brochures contre un homme qu’il ne connait pas. Cela ne me 
fait rien. Sa haine m’eft auffi indifferente que votre amitié m’eff. 
chere. S’il me hait, il eft aflez puni par le fuccés d’Alzire. Je, 
lui permis de fe venger en tachant de la décrier. 

‘ Quant 4 l’argent que me devait ce pauvre Mr. dela Clede; je, 
trouve dans mes papiers (car je fuis homme d’ordre, quoique 
poéte) que je lui avais prété par billets trots cens livres que le 
libraire le Gras m’a rendus, & le lendemain je lui prétar cin<' 
quante écus fans billet, Si vous pouviés en effet faire payer ces 
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homme que j’aime & que j’eftime infiniment & je vous aurais 
bien de Vobligation fi vous l’engagiés 4 me faire cette galante- 
rie. C’eftun des meilleurs juges que nous ayons en ‘fait de 
beaux arts. 


© Qu’eft devenue Ia mafcarade de Servandoni? On dit qu’Al- 
zirette eft de le Franc. Je fuis trop languiflant pour vous en dire 
davantage. 


©@Mr. ..... a@Cirey § Avril1736. 


S! je n’avais que la Henriade a corriger, vous l’auriés déja, 

mon cher plénipotentiaire ;_ mais j’ai bien dés occupations & 
peu de temps. Vous n’aurés la Henriade que vers la fin de ce 
mois. Je confie avec, plaifir aux foins du meilleur critique de 
Paris le moins mauvais de mes ouyrages. Vous ferés le parrain 
de mon enfant gaté. Mr. Tiriot approuve mon choix & partage. 
ma reconnaiflance. Pour vous, mon cher correfpondant, vou- 
Kés-vous bien envoyer chez Mr. Demoulin les livres nouveaux 
dont votis croyés la leture digne de la Déefle de Cirey. Vous 
n’en enverrés gueres & cela ne nous ennuyera pas. 


© J’ai prié Mr. Tiriot'de chercher le nouveau recueil fait par 
St, Hiacinthe. 


¢ On parle d’une ode de Piron fur les miracles. Le nom de 
Piron eft heureux pour un fujet ou il faut au moins douter. Si 
Je Piron Frangais eft auffi bon poéte que Pirrhon Grec était 
fenfé philolofophe, fon ode doit étre brilée par Vinquifition. 
Ayez, je vous prie, la bonté de me l’envoyer. _ 


¢ On me mande que Bauche va imprimer Alzire. Je lui ai 
envoyé, il y a quinze jours, Zaire corrigée pouren fairé une 
nouvelle édition. Ce fera peut-étre lui que vous choifirés pour 
Véditton de la Henriade; mais c’eft 4 condition qu'il imprimera 
toujours Francais par un a & non paruno. Il n’ya que S. 
Francois qu’on doive écrire avec un 0, & il n’y. a que l’Acadé- 
mie qui prononce le nom de notre nation comme celui du fon- 
dateur des Caqucins. 


€ J’ai trouvé Vopéra de Mr. de Ja Bruere plein de graces & 
d@efprit. Je lui fouhaite un muficien auffi aimable que le poéte. 


Peck ; ¢ 3 | 
.* Jai écrit au gentil Bernard, pour le prier de m’envoyer'ce 
qu'il aura faitde nouveau. Adieu, |’ami des arts & le mien. 


¢ P. S. La comédie du bordel eft de M. de-Quelus. Voulés 
vous bien me Ia faire tenir? Envoyés-la chez Demoulin. Je 
ferai le bien que je pourrai au petit la Marre; mais il faudrait 
qu'il fat plus fage & plus digne de votre amitié, s'il veut réuffis 

dans Je monde,’ s otk 
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The reft of thefe Letters run much in the fame fttain: but 
after all we fhould not be much furprifed, if, notwithftand- 
ing the indubitable evidence which we conceive they carr 
with them of their authenticity, they fhould be publickly 
difowned by Mr. de Voltaire himfelf. But nothing. is more 
common than for our Author to difown, and even with very 
folemn aflurances, thofe pieces which he himfelf hath committed 
_to the prefs *. ‘It appears, indeed, from feveral paffages in the 
Letters before us, that he held deceptions of this kind in a very 
venial light. We fhall quote only one inftance from Letter 
XVIII. where, fpeaking to his friend Berger of his L’Enfant 
Prodigue, or the Prodigal, he hath thefe remarkable words. *¢ Si 
par malheur le fecret de l’Enfant Prodigue avoit tranfpiré, jurés 
toujours que ce n’eft a moi; et récriés-vous fur ]’injuftice des 
foupcons. Mentir pour fon ami eft le premier devoir de l’amitié.”” 
“ If unluckily the fecret of my having written the Prodigal 
fhould tranfpire, be conftant in your proteftations that it is none 
of mine; exclaiming loudly at the injuftice ef fuch fufpicions. 
To tell lies for one’s friend is’ the principal obligation in friend- 
fhip.” What can be faid, after this, to any of Mr. de Vol- 
taire’s advertifements or declarations about his writings, unlefs 
he can take fome effectual method to difprove the authenticity 
of thefe letters ? 


* We look upon it therefore as an inftance of (imething like modefty, 
that, in a declaration lately made by our Author, in the London News- 
papers, refpecting & recent accufation, he is contented with an equivocal 
denial of the charge. The advertifement here hinted at is carious, and 
merits prefervation. 


« Being advertifed that for fome years paft the foreign bookfelle:* 
have printed, under my name, writings whieh | knew nothing of, nor 
ever read, | am obliged to declare, that 1 have no correfpondence with 
any bockfeller in Europe ; that whoever makes ufe of my name is guil- 
ty of forgery ; and I refer it to the magiftrate to reprefs fo {candalous 
a practice. , 

Caftle of Ferner, Dec. 23, 1764. (Signed) VOLTAIRE, 

! Gentleman of the bedchamber in ordinary to the king.” 


Surely Mr. de Voltaire muft be in his dotage, or imagine the reft of 
‘the world fo, to think fo vague an affuranceas this, fufficient to excolpate 
an- Author publickly accufed by the bookfellers of writing the Didionnaire 
Philofophique ! Why docs he not as publickly and peremptorily declare 
he did not write or publifh that performance? And yet if he did-——— 
Vide fupra—Faurés toujours que ce nef? a moi, Se. | 

MG 


Appenv. Vor.XXXI Mm Traité 
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$30 FerMIn’s Treatife on 


Traité des Maladies les plus frequentes @ Surinam, &c. 


A Treatife on the difeafes moft frequent at Surinam, .with their 
method of cure: to which is added a diflertation on the Pipa; 


or famous toad of that country. By Philip Fermin, M.D, 
Maeftricht, 1764. 


il 


HE maladies, to which the inhabitants of Surinam are, 

moft fubject, being fuch as affect thofe of the Weft- 
India fettlements in general, and particularly Carolina,. this, 
treatife may poffibly be of ufe to fuch gentlemen of the faculty. 
as refide in thofe parts ; efpecially as the Author feems to relate 
his practice very ingenuoufly ; which, neverthelefs, was not al- 
ways the moft fuccefsful. As we can make no extraéts, how- 
ever, that promife to be of any particular fervice to the Reader, 
we fhall_ pafs on to the differtation fubjoined ;, which was read 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, fome time 
fince, by Mr. Fatiney ; to whom this treatife is dedicated. 


_ The Pipa or Todo of Surinam has been frequently taken 
notice of by Naturalifts, on account of its enormous bulk and 
ugly form ; it is however but little known, as it is to be found 
only inthe midft of thick forefts and marfhy places, at a good 
diftance from Surinam : and even there, it never comes out of its 
holes but in times of great drought.. The curiofity of our Au- 
thor having: furmounted the difficulties attending his fearch 
after thefe frightful animals, the next object of his enquiry, 
was their mode of generation; that of the common toads of 
Europe being faid by Naturalifts to be very fingular. 


® To fatisfy his curiofity in this particular, he put four of them, 
: “viz. three males and a female into an open veffel,. filled with 
water of the fame kind with that from which they were taken ; 
caufing them to be carefully and conftantly obferved. Nothing, 
however, pafled between them fimilar to what was impatient- 
ly expe€ted, But it was remarked that one of them had fe- 
veral {pots on its back, like the fcales of a fifh. As thefe {pots 
ancreafed, the attentive obferver opened one.of them, and was 
convinced, by the help of his microfcope arid the matter ex- 
“tra@ted from: the aperture, that it was an egg, containing an 
~embrio, The veffel being every day expofed to the fun, at the 
end of three weeks, the animal appeared much agitated ; and 
one of the cells on its back burfting open, a young one crept 
out of it. In five days, no lefs than thirty-five of thefe cells 
@pened in the fame manner, producing as many animals ; but 
as neither the {pace nor nourtfhment contained in the veflel was 
fufficient for fo humerous a fantily, they fucceffively died. 


As to the’old one, Mr. Fermin diffeéted her. Her fkin, 
which 
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which was thicker and blacker on the back than the belly, ad- 
hered only to-the head,‘ to the: anus -and -to the feet. Within 
this fkin, particularly about the back, were difpofed a prodi- 
gious number of little cells, contiguous to each other, and 
about half an inch deep; being: feparated only by a fine 
membrane. On the back of the creature opened by our Au- 
thor, and now preferved in his cabinet of infects, were nd‘lefs 
than 120 of thefe cells, or repofitories for the eggs of this pro+ 
lific animal. He makes not the leaft doubt that each of them 
is a real matrix, in which its egg is lodged and fecundated : af- 
furing us that he difcovered in one of thefe cells an embrio com- 
pleatly formed, inveloped in a kind of placenta, accompaitied 
- two thin tranfparent membranes apparently analogous to the 
horion and Amnios in other animals. The manner, in 
which this creature was delivered of her young, was alfo the 
fame as the former; fo that, on thecreditof our Author, there 
remains not the leaft doubt that the young Pipas come fully 
formed out of their mother’s back, where they are inclofed in 
feparate eggs, each in a cell or matrix, with which nature 
hath furnifhed the females, in great numbers. 


As to the manner in which the eggs fo fituated are fecun- 
dated, Mr. Fermin does not appear to have obtained any fatif- 
factory-information. He diffeéted, indeed, feveral of thefe 
animals of both fexes; but without being able to trace any 
certain marks of the generative parts in either, He gives us an 
ingenious conjecture on the fubject; but, as conjectures .are 
‘by no means admiffible in phylics, they afford but little fa- 
tisfaction in matters of Natural Hiftory. The account here 
given of this animal is neverthelefs extremely wonderful and 
curious ; and may poffibly excite our induftrious enquirers into 
the fecrets of nature, to folve, by future difcoveries, thofe diffi- 
culties which our Author found inexplicable. It has been long 
admitted asa fact, that the male, of the common fpecies of land- 
toads, is always the accoucheur to the female; delivering her of 
a long ftring of eggs with a furprifing dexterity : but we do not 
know that ‘any of our Naturalifts has fully determined in what 
manner they arefecundated. May : 


. It is currently fuppofed at Surinam, that the Pipa, when 
burnt to afhes, is‘a mortal poifon: our Author, however; hath 
undeceived the inhabitants in this particular. To‘this end, he 
took three of thefe animals, and putting them alive into a re- 
ceiver, hermetically fealed, ealcinéd them. ‘Then, pulyerifing 
the calcination, he gave it in various dofes to feveral kinds ‘of 
animals ; none of which betrayed any ef thofe fymptoms, 
ufually imputed to this powder. | ict tadaeaae 
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532 Exfop du Puy’s Infirudlicns concerning 


Infirudtian Paflorale de Monfeigneur L’Eveque du Puy, fur la pre~ 
' tendue philofophie des Incredules Modernes, 


A Paftoral Inftru€tion from the Bifhop du Puy, concerning the 
pretended philofophy of Modern {fcepticks. 1s2mo. Amfter- 
dam, 1765. 


E fhould. have permitted this paftoral inftru@ion, of the 

| good Bifhop of Puy, to have pafled unnoticed, among 
the number of unaffecting remonftrances which are occafionally 
made to the public even on the moft important fubjects, did we 
not find it already taken too much notice of in thofe countries, 
wheie it is. likely to do more harm than goodt. Rank as the 
growth of infidelity is confefled to be in the prefent age, there 
.are few Proteftant governments, we prefume, that would chufe 
to e:adicate the doubts of Pyrrhonifm in order to. implant the 
errours of Popery. “The Jabourers in the vineyard of infidelity 
are in general too idle, too contemptible, and too ill paid, to 
Yeap any great harveft from the ftraggling weeds that are found 
to fhoot up, even in the beft foil. ‘The dignitaries and emif- 
faries of the Church of Rome are, on the other hand, too well 
rewarded, too ingenious, and too affiduous, not to embrace 
every opportunity of enlarging their {phere of credit and aétion; 
and thus to indemnify themfelves by gaining that ground in one 
country which they lofe in another. Hence it ts that we are 
furprifed to find that many advocates fer the caufe of Chriftia- 
nity, have fo little regard for Proteftantifm as te recommend 
this work as a falutary antidote againft incredulity. Have we 
no Proteftant Writers on thefe fubje&ts? Or are their argu- 

ments lefs powerful and convincing than thofe of our infinuatin 

Bifhop? There is furely no need to import thofe Popith 

giants Infallibility and Superftition, to quell the puny dwarf of 

-Se¢pticifm, that labours in vain amongft us. Infidelity gains 
proportionably much greater ground in the Roman Catholic 

countries. than in the Proteftant ; and hence the Bifhop of Puy 

had but aéted confiftent with his fun@tion in addreffing this pa- 

ftoral charge to his diocefans. It appears to us however, not to 

shave been written folely for thei ufe, being artfully calculated 
as well to remove the obje€tions. which Proteftants have made 

_to the authority and difcipline of, the Church of Rome, ‘as thofe 
which pretended philofophers or modern Free-thinkers have 

made to Chriftianity.. [nfidious defigns of this nature are the 


+ A new Edition of it being juft publifhed in Holland, whence it 
‘hath been imported into England, and recommended by fome incon- 
_fiderate Proteftant divines. | 
ea Bi0x¢ 
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more to be avoided, as in general we. perceive their effects be- 

fore we are fenfible of the danger: thus, a man may be eafily 
ftabbed to the vitals by a fuppofed friend, who. might encountet 
fafely, by keeping at a diftance, aknownenemy. The alarm, 
which hath lately been raifed, on the progrefs of Popery in 
thefe kingdoms, is by no means fo deltitute of foundation as 
fome people would have it thought ; and we are forry to fay 
that we conceive it, in fome meafure owing to that unguarded 
and indifcreet zeal with which the Proteflants have recommend- 
ed the Writings of the Romifh Clergy and others of that re- 
ligion, againft thofe fuppofed Infidels, It is well known that 
the Clergy of the Church of Rome mezke no fcruple of fiding 
with any party to make converts, or indeed to attain any point 
they have a mind to carry. The readinefs, however, which 
they have ever fhewn to forfake and even opprefs thofe, by 
whofe affiftance they have crept into power, fhould be a fuffi- 
cient warning to Proteftants, always to fufpect their moft plaufible 
offers of fervice, efpecially when they are not wanted. We 
do not pretend to fay that it is neceflary for Proteftants to en- 
tertain, now, fo terrible an idea of Papifts, as ye very juftly did 
foon after the time of the reformation ; as we believe the prefent 
profeffors of the Popifh Religion (except perhaps thofe in the 
interior parts of France, Spain, and Portugal) are much lefs 
perfecuting, and more humanized, than their forefathers. But 
to what hath this been owing? To the lofs of temporal power 
in their fuperiors, and that general diffufion of good-fenfe and 
benevolence, which hath fpread itfelf, with the improvement of 
commerce and the fciences, over the face of Europe. It does 
not hence follow, however, that the tenets of their religion are 
become lefs erroneous, or even lefs dangerous with regard to 
civil policy, if they were encouraged to kindle the fame zeal. 
Hence, though it may be no longer neceflary to excite in Pro- 
teftants a deteftation of ‘thofe enormities of which the Ro- 
man Catholics are no longer guilty, we cannot be too much on 
our guard againft thofe fallacious reprefentations which theiz. 
Priefts are labouring to fpread abroad, of the candour, huma- 
nity and truly Chriftian fpirit of their mother Church. It is in 
their difputes with fuppofed Infidels that thefe mifreprefenta- 
tions are artfully introduced ; to which is ever added, by way 
of fupplement, fome refle&tion on the truth of its dogrias or 
fome argument refpecting its authenticity and authority. They 
well know that a book, written profefledly in the defence of the 
Church of Rome and its do&trines, would ftand little chance 
to be read in a Proteftant country ; therefore, inftead of Effays 
on tranfubftantiation, on the immaculate conception, and other 
abfurdities, they amufe us with refutations upon refutations of 
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534 "<The Chinefe Spy. 


Free-thinkers or E/prits-forts as they are called ; who, it muft 
be owned give them many fine opportunities of preaching up 
Popery under the fpecious pretence of defending Chriftianity. 

Ve have known, ere now, a diffenting party entirely reconciled 
to their ancient modes of thinking, from judging themfelves 
urder a kind of neceflity to join with their old antagonifts 
againft a third fect of opponents, that ftarted up a-new. And 
indeed, what can tend more to reconcile Proteftants to the er- 
rours of the Church of Rome *, than the plaufible manner in 
which its clergy unite their friendly Jabours to ours, againft the 
common enemy to religion in general? But fatal experience, 
as we before obferved, fhould teach us Timere Danaos et dona 
ferentes. 


.» Should. we undertake to difplay the juftice or propriety of 
thefe reflections, as we might eafily do, from the work. before 
us, we fhould in..fome meafure fall into the errour we have 
cenfured. . We therefore difmifs it, as an infinuating and dan- 
erous performance, better calculated to convert Proteftants ta 
Popery than to make Chriftians of Infidels. | 


~* Tf any kind of reconciliation between the Reformed Churches 
‘and that of Rome fhould:by thefe means take place, it muft be by the 
converfion of Proteftants to Popery.; for, however ready we are to pe- 
¥ufe the-works of Popith Writers or. adopt their arguments againft in- 
. fidelity, the Roman Catholic Governments take pretty good care that 
their fubjeéts thal] perufe none of ours. We dare fay the Romith Clergy 
would as foon recommend Hobbes or Spinofa as Leland; for, what- 
ever they may pretend in their fervency of zeal for Chriftianity in ge- 
néral, or with a view to cloak their infidious defigns, it is notorious 
that an Heretic has ever been accounted by them as bad, if not worfe 
than an Infidel. ' 





os "7 yr 


L’Efpion Chinois, &c. ‘The Chinefe Spy, or fecret envoy from 
- the court of Pekin, to examine into the prefent State of 

Europe. Tranflated from the Chinefe. 6 vol. 8vo*. Bec- 
.- ket and De Hondt. 


MONG all the nominal Afiatics, who have occafion- 
ally taken upon them the profeflion of {pies in the feveral 
countries of Europe, we know of none that hath more mifta- 
ken his own afflumed chara&er, as well as the national charac- 
teriftics of the people he hath attempted to defcribe, than the 
Author of the letters before us. We fhall fay nothing of the 


. * Intimated, in the title page, to have been printed abroad. Inftead 
ef A Cilogne, however, the printer fhould have inferted 4 Londres. 
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The Chinefe Spy. 


impropriety of a fpy’s blabbing his own fecrets, and telling all 
he knows, like a town-cryer; this being an abfurdity common 
to’ moft: produétions of the kind ! it argues, however, in our 
opinion, great barrennefs of invention in thejr Editors that they 
cannot-devife, 2 more. plaufible method of becoming pofleffed 
of fuch curious information. On fecond thoughts, indeed, 
this appears to be a matter of little confequence; as it is ten 
to one but the correfpondence itfelf would give the lie to fuch 
| pretenfions ; for, it is certain that the beft of thefe Writings 





too plainly appear to be, what they really are, more immediate- 
ly calculated for the ufe of European than Aftatic “Readers. 
The vanity of the Writer alfo to be thought an’ univerfal ob- 
ferver, leads him not unfrequently to defcribe fcenes and ob- 
jects, which can by no means be fuppofed to come within the 
bounds of his nominal commiffion, nor to prove interefting, or 
‘afford-any kind of fatisfactory information, to thofe who are fup- 
pofed to have-fent him. We -will- admit, however, all this 
to be mere matter of form, and that it is very excufable for a 
‘Chinefe Spy to:think-and write-exaétly in the manner and ftile 
of an-European ; he ought not furely to be fo very.a French- 
man as to talk eternally in the paultry ftrain of a Parifian petit~ 
maitre ; by which means-his defcriptions are ten times more un- 
intelligible than it is poffible for them to be rendered by the moft 
turgid rant of an Eaftern Mandarin. An Englifhman, who 
knows all the circumftances hinted at ijn the following letter, 
might poflibly be able todecypherit ; but we will venture to fay 
° that all the decypherers of the Eaft would not be able to explain 
jt to the court of Pekin. 
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The Mandarin Cham-pi-pi, to the Mandarin Kie-tou-na, at Pekin, 


. ) whe pas bee London. 
-&¢ Since I have been in England, the attention of this fpecula- 
tive nation hath been mightily engaged by. three confiderabfe 
perfonages; .the Cock-lane Ghoft.$, the Queen’s Als, and Mr. 
‘Wilkes a Member of Parliament. 


The Ghoft amufed the court and city for a long while; a 
great number of ‘people of both fexes going te vifit and con- 
verfe with it. It is true it did not exprefs itfelf ‘very diftinétly ; 
but it gave fome founds, which were fufficient for it to make a 
great noife, , . 

The ‘Queen’s Afs had no little to do, on her arrival, to re- 


ceive the vifits of thofe whom.curiofity led to fee her,. At the 
fame time fhe was allowed a Guard, and-fentinels were pofted 





+5 $-Very intelligibly rendered by this Writer Le Spe@re de Cokelin. 
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at her door. -Had a Dutchefs of Modena arrived in London, 
fhe would not have been treated with fo much refpe&t. The 


concourfe of people was very great at her palace near Bucking- 
ham gate. 


The Chinefe Spy. 


Fame, in the mean time, was not idle; but entertained the 
public withthe beauty of her fine tail, her long ears and fpeckled 
fkin; and, as her apartments were not well difpofed for the re- 
ception of a numerous company, her portrait was drawn and 
fold to the public, to fatisfy the curiofity of thofe who could not 
approach her perfon. 


. Wilkes made ftill more noife than the Afs; it is true that in 
any kind of rumour in England, the male always has the pre- 
ference to the female. His confinement in the Tower, gave 
rife to a multitude of political arguments and profound diflerta- 
tions: and his difcharge from that prifon made more noife here 
than the entry of the Grand Turk at Conftantinople. But, 
alas! of how fhort duration are the glories of this fublunary 
world. The Ghoft was putin the pillory. The talk about the 
Afs foon fubfided, and Wilkes made his efcape to France, in 
order to avoid the fate of the Ghoft.” 


Our Readers may poffibly gather from this fhort {pecimen, 
fome idea of our Author’s manner of writing. Indeed the quaint- 
nefs and affeétation in his ftile, are to be matched only by the 
fuperficiality equally remarkable in his obfervations. And yet 
this very afluming Writer pafles judgment on every thing he fees 
and-knows; or rather, on every thing he does not fee or know ; 
for it is eafy to difcover that his information about faéts and cha~ 
racters, is chiefly culled out of romances and News-papers, or 
‘picked up from mere coffee-houfe converfation. He writes, it 
‘muft be confefled, with vivacity and {fpirit; but there is a wide 
difference between being pert and fhrewd ; and gravity is not 
“more often miftaken for wifdom than vivacity for wit. To 
‘make a figure at once as a politician, a philofopher, a phyfician, 
a mathematician, a mufician, a moralift, an hiftorian, a critic, 
a fatyrift,. and indeed almoft eyery thing elfe, requires very dif- 
ferent talents tothofe of which the Author of thefe letters feems 
* to be poffefled. It is eafy for a man of letters with a fprightly 
turn, and. a. moderate fhare of knowlege and genius, to run 
galloping, through five or fix volume’; fcattering about indif- 
criminate remarks on popular topics, and fuch common-place 
obfervations as are‘every where to be met with. His manner 
of adopting them, however, will betray to the difcerning Rea- 
der what fhare of them muft be imputed to his own fund of ex- 
perience and reflection. That we may not be thought to caft 
undeferved cenfure on this work, we fhall give a {fpecimen or 
J ) two 
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two more.of it, wherein: the Writer, or his Mandarin, takes 
upon. him fome of the various ,charaGters enumerated above. 
In letter 55. vol. v. the Mandarin Cham-pi-pi thus figures as a 
politician : 


<¢ The ambition of petty Princes makes its appearance now 
too late in the world. The greater powers of Europe are efta- 
blifhed irrevocably. It is impoffible to annihilate them. Ie 
is poffible indeed to make head againft them for a few years ; 
to gain fome few victories over them; but this is all. ‘T hey 
infenfibly recover their lofs, and their natural fuperiority always 
prevails in the end. France hath-received feveral ¢hecks dur- 
ing the late war; but it is ftill an immenfe empire. “The houfe 
of Auftria, in like manner, hath met with ill-fuccefs ; but this 
hath not. diminifhed ‘its original : power;.its refources are ftill, 
fuperiour to thofe of the enemy. who had the advantage over it. 
A few years peace, will reftore to thefe bodies al] their former 
vigour; they may be harafled but they cannot be fubdued. 


The trophies of George and Frederic have made a great 
noife. Iam unwilling here to tarnifh their glory; but it is 
certain they owe it all to the unwieldinefs of the Houfes of Bour- 
bon and of Auftria, whofe greatnefs would have over-whelined 
both the former by its own weight, if their’ refpective admini- 
{trations had not prevented the activity of their natural powers. 


England and Pruffia reap no more honour by their late fuc- 
_cefles over them, than a man in health would do in taking ad- 
‘vantage of another who might be fick. Although I, a Chinefe, 
tremble for the fate of thefe two little ftates, when. I reflec 
that the leaft variation in the arrangement, of .fecond caufes 
might totally reverfe it, and that it is in the power of two little 


animals, lefs than fix foot high, to overthrow their whole fyfteny. 


of grandeur. Let but an able minifter appear at the head of 
affairs in France; and England would inftantly drop into its 
former ftate of mediocrity. Let but ’a fuperiour genius appear 
_ inthe council. | Vienna, and the King of Pruffia is at once an- 
~ nihilated.” Well faid! Monfieur Mandarin: what a pity it 
-” js, for the honour of France, that this Writer himfelf is not 
placed at the head of the French adminiftration ! 


In chapters 82, 83, ct fea. of the fame volume, this faga- 


cious Mandarin takes upon him the philofopher and mathe- 
matician ; for doubtlefs fuch we muft fuppofe the cenfor, who 
charges the philofophers and mathematicians with ignorance and 
abfurdity, and attempts to ridicule their nobleft inveftigations 
and difcoveries. 
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"66 Some philofophers pretend that light is propagated ‘fuccef- 
fively ; and have calculated the precife time in which a ra 

of light paffes from the fun to the earth; and this they know 
-more exactly than the time in which a courier would arrive 
from Paris in London. It is at prefent a determined point in 
phyfics, that a ray of light moves an hundred and thirty thoufand 
Jeagues in a fecond. Sound, does not move fo quick as light, 
but about fix hundred thoufand times flower; making at maft 
not above three hundred leagues in an hour, and then the way 
muft be very clear and ftee from all interruption. It is pre. 
tended that in the Northern parts it moves flower thar in the 
South ; doubtlefs on account of the cold which prevails in the 


former.” 


All this may, tn our author’s opinion, be very witty and far- 
caftical, yet we cannot conceive what he aims at, by this ludi- 
crous method of treating fcientific fubjects ; which there is great 
reafon to prefume he but fuperficially underftands. . That there 
is abfurdity enough in our phyfical fyftems, and in the Euro- 
pean manner of cultivating the fciences, is very true, but our 
Author does not appear to know where it lies. If ridicule be 
not, ftri€tly fpeaking, a teft of truth, it is certainly an excel- 
lent weapon to be ufed againft falfehood ; but its edge is tog 
keen to be brandifhed in {port, by the wanton or unfkilful, 
without their hurting themfelves much more than they can do 
any object on which they ‘chufe to employ it. . At every falfe 
ftroke it jars the hand of the ftriker ; and, as.it is two-edged; 
long, and perfeétly elaftic, it frequently rebounds on him wit 
fuch force as to incapacitate him for ufing jt again. . 


We muft do this Writer the juftice, neverthelefs, to own 
that, in treating of common and popular topics, the {prightli- 
nefs of his manner is agreeable; and, if he had been careful 
to have laughed only in the right place, we might fometimes, 
perhaps, have laughed with him. . 





Contemplations de la Nature. ‘Par C, Bonnet. 


Contemplations on the Works of Nature. “8vo. 2 Volumes, 
| Imported by Becket and de Hondt, 


HE character of Mr, Bonnet, both as a Naturalift and 

a Philofopher, is already known to the Public, from his 

Effay on the Faculties of the Mind, and his Confiderations on 
i the 
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the Organization of Bodies*. It is on thefe works, alfo, we 
préfume our Author would chufe to reft his reputation’; a§ ‘the 


prefent confifts chiefly of juvenile refle€tions and obfervatiOns 


on fubjects of natural hiftory, and the wonderful éecoriofi 
difcoverable in the various Phenomena of the Univerfe: It ‘is 
great pity that Writers are fo apt to be mifled by their friends, 


againtt their better judgment, to the publication of performiah- 


ces they would otherwife commit to the flames. , 

When Mr, Bonnet affured us, with regard to his analyfis, that 
it was publifhed .at.the preffing folicitations, of his acquaintance, 
hackney’d, as the pretence was by others,-.we made no objec- 


tion to the reality of the motive-; but, when-he-makes the like 


excufe for the prefent publication, -we do--not think it .admif- 
fible... To prevent our doubting thetruth of it, indeed, he men- 
tions the: name of the very friend {, who. ftopt him. when he 
he was actually going to burn: his manufcript.. .Wedo. not take 
upon us to fay, the public would have fuffered-no Jlofs if fuch 
intervention had not happened ; but -we are-quite of Mr. Bon~ 
net’s private opinion, that his reputation may poffibly. fuffer 
fome lofs from fo crude, not to fay puerile, a performance. Not 
that we would be underftood' to cefifuré the fpecimen, here ex- 
hibited of this Writer’s talents for phyfical obfervation ; ‘but’we 
can by no means.approve of the examples he hath given of ‘his 
fagacity in reafoning on thofe obfervations, ‘The like objec- 
tion hath been made to his other works; of which he com- 
plain’ in “his preface to that before us ; charging the objectors 
with inattention to what he hath advanced. If, among the cri- 
ticifms of which he complains, however, he hath a view to 
the flisht animadverfions we have, pafled on his writings, he is 
thiftaken, if he thinks we have any objeGtion to fyftematical rea- 
foning, or even to the fubftitution of ingenious hypothefes, if 
advanced merely as hypothefes. What we objeé to, is incon- 
clufive reafoning ; and we are forry to find men fo extremely 
capable of ‘making’ juft ‘obfervations, fo greatly bewildered, ag 
they frequently are, in drawing contlufions from their obferva- 
tions. Nor do we think it any good excufe for the infertion of fuch 
inconclufive reafonings, to fay, that they are given as, mere con- 
jectures. We are not infenfible, that acute obfervers are often 


bad fpeculatifts, and vice verfa ; but we would have philofophers, 


' * See Review Vol. xxvi, page 503. and Vol. xxviii, page 524. 

+ Mr. Bennel, Minifter of Geneva ; whom our Author fliles, uz ami 
eclairé et judicieux, The gentleman may merit thefe epithets for 
ought we know, but we doubt much whether Mr. Bonnet thoaght 
him a better judge of this particular fubje& ‘than himfelf. '° And yet he 
confefles this pplevaiatate to be much inferior to his other worksy 
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at leaft, poffefs fome {mall fhare of felf-knowledge, and be con, 
tent to fhine in their proper fphere, That there are Critics, 

who have too flightly perufed and too readily cenfured Mr. Bon- 

met, may poflibly be true; but he may impute their want of 
judgment, ina great degree, probably, to his owm For, to 

what purpofe are mere fpeculations added to exact obfervations, 

unlefs to amufe and miflead the reader, who cannot diftinguith 

the point at which experiment ends and conjecture begins. We. 
admire the ingenuity, the fagacity, the indefatigable induftry of 

4 Eyonet, who can difcover to us, by anatomy, four thoufand 

miufcles in the body of a caterpillar. We can juftly admire, 

atfo, with the difeoveries of many other ingenious naturalifts, the 

jadicious remarks artd obfervations of our Author, when his fa- 

gacity is employed on proper objects : but we cannot admit of’ 
his treating the firft caufe, the eternal reafon, the word incar- 

- Hate, celeftial hierarchies, angels, human fouls, animals, rep- 

tiles, zoophytes, polypufes and vegetables, as if they were all 
fubjects of natural hiftory, and equally objects of phyfical ant- 

madverfion. PRTG is . : 


_ In chapters firft and fecond of the fifth part of this work, treat- 
_ ing of the feveral relations between, terreftrial objets, we have 
the following paflages.— | potas 


Cuap. I. Preliminary Reflection. 


«¢ We have feen that a connection and relation prevails 
throughout all the parts of the univerfe: but we haveonly taken 
a view-of this pregnant truth at.a diftance. Let us at prefent 
approach it nearer, and give our attention to the moft intereft- 
ing particulars. We fhall not take notice of that majeftic har- 
mony which, in ballancing the planets, animates the heavens. 
We will lay afide alfo the profound and myfterious influence of 
univerfal attraction, the laws of motion, and the different me- 
chanic powers diffufed throughout the univerfe. Let us obferve 
thofe relations, whofe effects are connected with ideas more 
common or lefs complicated.” 


Cuap. Hl. Of the Union of Souls with organized Bodies. 


~ € This union is the fource of the moft fertile and the moft 
wonderful harmony in nature. A fubftance without extenfion, 
without folidity, without figure, is united to a fubftance, pof- 
feffed of extenfion, folidity, and figure. A fubftance which 
thinks and has in itfelf a principle of ation, is united to a fub- 
ftance which is unthinking, and in its own nature indifferent to 
motion or reft. From this furprifing union arifes a reciprocal 
commerce between the two fubftances, a fort of action and of re- 
action, which conftitutes the life of organtzed-animated — 
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The nerves, differently agitated by various obje@ts, communi- 
cate their agitations to the brain; whofe impulfes are anfwered 
by perceptions and fenfations in the foul, totally diftin& from 
the caufe which appears to produce them.” 


Now we fhould be glad to know how Mr. Bonnet can make 
it appear that our ideas of the union and reciprocal action of foul 
and body, are more common or lefs complicated than thofe we 
entertain of Gravity, the laws of motion, mechanic powers, 
&c. He {peaks here very pofitively of two fubftances very di- 
ftin& and different ; neither of which, we will venture to fay, 
ever came feparately under his examination. For our part we 
never before heard of a Naturalift that had. a diftin@ idea of a 
thinking, aétive, fubftance without folidity, figure or exten- 
fion; much lefs of any one who had any-proof of its exift- 
ence. We may fay the fame, with regard to the other fub- 


ftance, viz. the unthinking, inert, impenetrable and extended. 


figure ; of whofe eflence our Naturalifts have no diftinét idea, 
and of whofe exiftence they have juft as little proof. | 


By the exact relation which Mr. Bonnet fuppofes to fubi® 
between the agitations of the brain, and the perceptions or fen- 
fations of the foul, he feems to adopt the notion favoured by 
Mr. Robinet ; i.e. that the foul is a little complicated body, 
made of finer ftuff than ordinary, whofe component parts aa- 
‘fwer to thofe of our grofler fiefh ; a kind of Jack in the box, 
whofe wooden doublet fits him fo nicely that every body thinka 
it- alive. Of the boxes, indeed, our anatomical Naturalifts 
have feen enow, but they have always found them penetrablé 
and hollow:—as to Jack, he hath always been fo light of 
heel, as to efcape their. moft vigilant enquiries ; and, what. is 
‘worfe, without leaving a veftige of the fpet wherein he refided, 
though fometimes they pretend to have difcovered the aperture 
through. which he hath flown. . It is faid of a famous anatomitt 
inthe laft age, who was told of the wonderful difcoveries of 
Lewenhoeck and others, made by the means of microfcopes, that 
he cried out, while he was looking over an apparatus brought 
him for the like ufe, “ Oh! Mr. Optician, that you could 
make me a lens, through which I might but fee a naked 
fou) !’ Had Mr. Bonnet been pofiefied of fuch a microfcope 
indeed, we might have admitted.of his placing the foul among 
his fubjeéts of Natural Hiftory ;-but till fuch a lens can be pro- 
cured, we conceive it is not an object of phyfical data. 


The like obje&tion holds good againft the admiffion of folid, 
impenetrable, inaétive matter, among the fame data. Can our 
Naturalifts produce an extended fubftance that is not penetrable or 
porous, and at the fame time totally unelaftic ; or have they one 
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good.reafon.to conclude from experiment that fuch.a fubftance 
exifts ?, It is to very little. purpofe, therefore, whether our Au, 
thor is a Materialift or not; nor do we think any thing of the 
atchievement on which he plumes himfelf, viz. of demonftrat- 
ing more fatisfactorily than any philofopher hath done’before 
him, that matter*¢annot think. Let him firft prove that the 
fubftance, whofe qualities he fhews tobe incompatible with 
thinking, really exifts; and then we may poffibly propofe to his 
confideration, a few of our obfervations'on the fubject. 





— 


Contes de Guillaume Vadé. 8vo. 1764. 
The Tales of William Wade*,. | 


E have here as heterogeneous a. mifcellany of pieces 
. bona, mala, mediocria, as perhaps was ever offered to the 
publick. Some of them are written in verfe, and others in 
profe; bearing the various titles of tales, difcourfes, conver- 
fations, reflections, letters, &c.' The* greater part -are- merely 
jeux ad cfprit, as is fuppofed of Mr. de Voltaire; the reft relate 
to hiftory, religion, politics, morals and literature. We fhall 
tranflate one of them for the amufement of our Readers. 


‘An Epiftle from Mr. Cubftorf, Paflor of the Church at Helmfad 
ree Me. Rirkisf. Pofor of Lauvtrop. Oc. 10, 1760. © r 


- © ] tremble, as- well as you, my dear brother, at .the fatal 
progrefs of philofophy. Magiftrates and: Princes begin to think 
for-themfelves, and we muft be totally ruined. England, in par- 
ticular, hath corrupted all Europe by its unhappy. difcoverjes of 
the. nature of light,. of the.Jaws of gravitation, and the aberra- 
tion of. the fixt ftars:. Mankind have arrived infenfibly at fuch 
an excofs of temerity, that they will believe nothing but what 
is-reafonable ; replying to moft of-our inventions, : 


Qurdcumque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 


« T have reflected, in the bitternefs of my heart, upon the fa- 
tal hatred, which fo many perfons of every rank, age and fex, 
entertain againft us and our brethren. Perhaps our own divi- 
fions are the caufe of it; perhaps alfo we may juftly et it 
to the want of due circumfpeétion in our endeavours to influence 
the minds of thé people; who inftead of being perfuaded by our 
eloquence, are difgufted at our arrogance. For we have abufed 
the philofophers, juft as the Lutherans have done the Calvinifts ; 
as the Calvinifts have done the Church of England; the Church 
of England the Prefbyterians, the Prefbyterians the Quakers ; 


* So we have ventured to tranflate this Name: fubmitting it to the 
correction of thofe who are better acquainted with it, 
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juft as they have all abufed the Church of Rome, and as the 
Church of Rome hath abufed them all, in.return. 


‘ I am perfuaded that, had we been more moderate, we 
fhould not have incurred fo much ill will. ° Let us forgive thofe, 


my dear brother, who unjuftly attack the foundation of that” 


edifice which we ourfelves are daily pulling to pieces, in order 
to throw the ftones at each others head. I[ conceive the only 
way to convert our enemies, is to fet before them examples of 
charity and. modefty: whereas we fet out; on the contrary, 
with calling them names, and abufing them as void of genius 
and underftanding, as libertines, men of bad hearts, &c. b 

which means we direétly attack their felf-love, and oblige them, 
in their own. defence, to be continually under arms. Would it 
not be more prudent and effetual to employ moderation and le- 
nity againft them ? For thefe carry every point they undertake. 


©‘ On one fide, we tell them, that our opinions are fo-clear 
and felf-evident, that a man muft be a madman to deny them: 
on the other, we pronounce them to be fo fublime and myfteti- 
ous, that reafon cannot comprehend them. How is it poflible 
they fhould not be embarrafled by fuch contradictory expofi- 
tions? Each of our fe&ts pretends to the title of univerfality, to 
the profeffion of the true Catholic religion; but what anfwer 
can we make our adverfaries, when they take a map of the 
world; and cover the little fpot to which our fe& is confinéd, 
with the tip of their little finger? Let us, if we are wife, fhow 
them that, if it is not in reality, it merits, at leaft, to be univer- 
fal. Let us not difguft them, by affirming there is no fincerity 
or probity but with us. This circumftance hath juftly offended 
the learned more than any other. They can never be brought 
to believe that Confucius, Pythagoras, Zaleucus, Socrates, Plato, 
Cato, Scipio, Cicero, Trajan, Antoninus, Epictetus, and many 
ethers, were men without virtue or probity. Hence it is that 
they reproach us with calumniating the beft and wifeft of man- 
kind, in all ages and in all countries. With: what propriety could 
the fanguinary Anabaptift affirm, at the fiege of Munfter, that 
probity belonged exclufively to his own fect? With what truth 
could the fame pretence be made PY the Calvinifts, when the 
were aflaffinating the Duke of Guife ; or by the Papifts, while 
they rung the matins of St. Bartholomew ? Keg 


¢ Poltrot, Clement, Chatel, Ravaillac, and the Jefuit Le Tel- 
lier were all remarkably devout ; but tell me abs do you not 
prefer the probity of Motte le Vayer, Gaffendi,. Locke, Bayle, 
Defcartes, Middleton, and an hundred other great philofophers, 
whom I could enumerate? Let us, for the future, my dear 
brother, never make ufe of thefe unlucky arguments, which 
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are fo eafily retorted upon ourfelves. Father Canaye ufed ft 


fay, Away with reafon!, And I fay, Away with difputes and a~. 


ae ee | 


“We were charged, in former times, with being influenced 
by ambition, hatred, avarice and revenge ; with having difputed 
the jurifdiction of Sovereigns; with difturbing the peace of 
ftates, and fhedding innocent blood: let us beware of fallin 

ain into fuch horrible excefles; let us acknowlege that the 
{tate is head of the-Church, and not the Church of the ftate, 


¢ Let us be obedient to the Prince and magiftrate, like other 
fubjeéts. It is our mifconduét, and not our tenets that create 
us fo many enemies. We do not fee the people revolt againft 
their laws and the functions of their magiftrates, in any country 
upon earth. If they have exclaimed, therefore, againft us, in 
all ages and in all countries, we may juftly thank ourfelves. 


~ € Silence, humility and prayer ought to be our only weapons. 


« The learned, you fay, do not believe in certain affertions ; 
(nor in fact we ourfelves neither) but what then? Will the 
believe the fooner for being abufed and infulted? The Japa- 
nefe, the Chinefe, the inhabitants of Siam, the Indians, Turks, 
‘Tartars, Perfians and Africans believe in us as little. Shall 
we, for this reafon, treat them as difturbers of the flate, as bad 
citizens, as enemies to God and man? Why do not we go 
and abufe all nations on the fame principle, and infylt every 
German or Englifhman, for inftance, who thinks differently 
from us? Why do we bend, and even tremble, fo refpectfully 
before a fovereign Prince, who we know defpifes us; and yet 
declaim fo arrogantly again{ft an individual without power or 
credit, whom we fufpect of not paying us proper deference ? 


¢ This thirft after dominion over the minds of men ought to 
be abolifhed. And I fee that every effort we make to attaineit, 
ferves to debafe us. Let us leave the powerful and the wife, 
princes and philofophers, alone; in order that they may do the 
fame by us ; living prudently in peace with thofe whom we never 
can fubdue, and who may expofe us. Let us, in particular, 
throw afide that haughtinefs and zeal, which becomes us fo 
little, and fucceeds fo very ill. 


¢ You are acquainted with paftor Durnol ; a good fort of man 
upon the whole, but a little choleric. He was one day ex- 
plaining the Pentateuch to his fcholars; and, having got upon 
the fubject of Balaam and his afs, one of the lads, an arch 
young rogue you may be fure, fella laughing. Durnol on this 
Hew into a violent paffion, declaimed, threatened and proved 
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that afles might {peak very well, particularly if they faw an 
angel ftand before them with a drawn fword. At this argument 
the boy laughed more heartily than before ;' on wilich our good 
Paftor loft all patience, and with that convincing argumentum ad 
hominem, his {quare toe, gave him a fevere kick on the breech. 
The poor boy’s note was now changed, and the young fcep- 


.tick confeffed, as he cried and rubbed his breeches, that Balaamt’s 


afs might have fpoke; but added he, I did nat know before that 
he kicked too. 


The fimplicity and archnefs of this reply from our friend 
Durnol’s pupil made a fenfible impreffion on me, in fo much 
that I have advifed my friends ever fince to forbear both to kick 
and to bray. 





CATALOGUE or FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Art. 1. Albini Academicarum Annotationum. Liber Sextus, Se. 
4to. Leyden. 1764. 


Albinus’s Academical Annotations, Book the Sixth, on Phyfio- 
logical, Anatomical, and Pathological Subjeéts. 


HE former volumes of our celebrated Profeffor's Obfervations, 
being univerfally known, it would be fuperfluous to fay any thing 
here, of this work in general. The prefent book is divided into thir- 
teen chapters; of which the following are the titles, Chap. 1. De Ge- 
neratione Offis. 2. Quadam de prima offium natura difceptatio. 3. De 
miro quodam oculorum vitio. 4. De vulnerato oculo. 5. De bulbo 
racemi mufe. 6. De clavo pedis. 7. De cartilagine auricule. 8. De 
inteftinis. 9. De radicibus pilorum, et poris cutis humanz. 10. De 
papillis cutis. 11. De incurfione Halleri nova. 12, De Icone mea 
{phincteris ani externi. 13. Quaedam de curatione calculoforum, qua 
Ranius utebatur, 

In the firft chapter, our learned Author controverts the opinion of Du 
Hamel, concerning the formation of the bones by the hardening of the 
periofteum.; fupporting the do&trine he taught long fince of their being 
firft cartilaginous. In the eleventh chapter, alfo, we are furry to fee him 
revive the difpute he had fome time ago with that moft ingenious phy- 
fiologift, Mr. Haller ; whom he treats by no means with that candour and 
urbanity, with which the latter, in all his writings, hath behaved to 


him. 


Art. 2. Send‘Schrieben von der Aufrottung derer Kind:r-Blattern. 
Von Frederick Cafimir, &c. Manheim. 1764. 


A Letter concerning the Extirpation of the Small-pox. By 
Frederick, Cafimir, Phyfician at Manheim, Member of the 
Academy of Bavaria, Mentz, &e. sp 

App, Vou. XXXI. Noa : Not 
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Not content with the great fuccefs which the practice of inoculation 
hath met wich againft the Small-pox in moft pavts of Europe, the Au. 
thor of this letter is for eradicating that terrible diforder entirely. He 
is indeed by no means of opinion, with molt of the faculty, that this 
diftemper is a neceflary evil to which almoit every perfon is naturally 
liable. He is far from thinking it proceeds froma germe, ora virus, lodged 
in the blood, and which we bring with us into the world. According to 
Dr. Cafimir, the variolous fever is produced by the fame caufes as produce 
every other inflammatory fever ; and nothing more is neceflary, to pre- 
vent the inflammation from breaking out in puitules, than to reduce the 
fever in the firft inftance. If the puftules appear to come to a head, fays 
he, it is becaufe we do every thing to favour their eruption, inftead of 
checking it. Our Author is not the firft phyfician by many, who hath 
entertained this notion of the Small-pox ; Dr. Kraufe of Leipfick, pub- 
lithed a treatile on the fame fubject, bet a very little while ago. This 
notion, however, appears to gain but little ground; and, indeed, it is 
to be apprehended that the advocates for it will never have a fair op- 
portunity of putting it to the teft of experience; efpecially fince the 
progrefs of inoculation hath given fuch convincing proofs of its being 
a fafe and eafy method of pafling through this’ horrid diftemper, in 
permitting the fever to come to a crifis by the fuppuration of the puf- 
tules.. There is another circumftance alfo attending this notion, which 
cannot fail to have a bad effect on the patient, who, in fubmitting to 
be inoculated, conceives he fhall for ever after be freed from the difor- 
der: whereas if the Small-pox be only a common inflammatory fever, 
no reafon can be given why he fhould not be liable to the fame fever 
again; as well as to other inflammatory diforders, This objection it 
feems {ftared our good Doctor fo ftrongly in the face, that, in order to 
obviate its force, he is obliged to admit the fast, and own that there 
are many peop'e who have had the Small-pox feveral times. He does 
admit, however, that in fach cafes it generally comes under the dif- 
guile of the meafles, the fcarlet fever, &c. Asa proof of this, he pre- 
icribes a method, by which a phyfician may convert the meafles into 
the Small-pox, at any time, if the patient chufe it. We cannot 
here enter into a controverfy about any thing our Author hath ad- 
vanced ; but we greatly fear, that, fuppofing him to be in the right, 
his remedy would, like many others, prove as bad as the difeafe. 





Art. 3. Ratio facilis aique tuta Nafium curandi Polypos, &c. 
An eafy and fafe Method of curing the Polypus in the Nofe. 
8vo. Vicnna. 1763. 


Mr. Pallucci, the ingenious Author of this little treatife, conceives 
that the Polypus in the Nofe is not an expantion of the pituitary mem- 
brane, as has been fuppofed by fome; becaufe there is no mark in it 
of avy diftinét organization. It is formed, fays he, of aconcretion of 
the blood, that oozes out after viclent bleedings at the nole. Asa 
proof of this, he relates, that having extirpated a Polypus, and flopping 
the hemorrhage that fucceeded too precipitately, another formed itielf 
in a few davs exaétly like the former; and which, being taken out 
and put into warm water, diffolved away. His method of extirpating 
thefe difagreeable concretions is fomewhat different from thofe ufual'y 
mo pradifed, 
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practifed, and feems to be an improvement: but we cannot enter here 
into the particulars of the operation. 


Art. 4. Defcriptio Novi Aeframent pro Cura Catara&a, Sc. 8vo 
Vienna. 1763. 


The Defcription of a New Inftrument for the Cure of the 
Cataract, 


The Inftrument here defcribed is invented by Mr, Pallucci, ( Author 
of the preceeding article on the Polypus) and appears, by the account 
given of it, to be well calculated for its intended ufe. The defcription 
of the inftrument is introduced by fome interefting obfervations on the 
Cataratt itfelf. He remarks in particular that a true cataraét has often 
been produced in a few days, by gently rubbing the chryftaline hu- 
mour of the eyes of fome animals ; whence he concludes that the feat of 
the diforder lies between the Chryftaline and the membranes inclofing 
it; or folely ia thofe membranes, without the Jens being at all affected, 
On the whole, he thinks it much better to deprefs Cataraés than to 
extraét them; a conclufion in which he is fupported by the extenfive 
experience of the celebrated M. Daviel; who hath cured more by the 
former method than the latter. 


Art. 5. Memoire fur une Queftion Anatomique, relative a Furi/prue 
, dence, &c. i2mo. Paris. 1763. 


A Differtation on a certain anatomical Queftion, refpecting a 
Point of Law ; in which are laid down the Principles for de- 
termining, in cafes of Murder, the Marks of Suicide from 
thofe of Affaffination, upon In{pection of the dead body, By 
M. Louis, of the Royal Academy of Surgery. 


This is a well defigned and interefling little tract, we with we could 
fay a fatisfactory one. But the fubject of which it treats, is no lefs im- 
portant than difficult.. It was written upon occafion of the fuicide of 
Mare. Anth. Calas, for whofe fuppofed murder his unhappy father was 
executed ; his judges being greatly influenced by the depofitions of the 
phyfician and furgeon who infpeéted the dead body. Mr. Louis very 
jodicioufly and humanely obferves on this head, how very cautious 
gentlemen of the faculty fhould be, in trufting to equivocal appearances 
on fuch occafions. 


Art. 6. Legons de Phyfigue Experimental. Par M. T Abbé 
Nollet, &c. } 


Letures in Experimental Philofophy. By the Abbe Nollet, 
Paris, 1764, 

This volume, being the fixth, of thefe lefture:, contains four others 
never before publifhed ; the frf# on the motions of the planets and the 
phenomena refuiting therefrom: the /rcond on the properties of the 
loaditone ; and the two laft on natural and artificial eleétricity. In the 
latter, our ingenious Experimentalift endeavours to seguce ail the phe 
nomena of eledtricity, to his hypothelis of, what he calls, the ejiwent and 
ajiuent Currents of eleftric matter. : 
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Art. 7. Hifloire Naturelle, Generale et Particuliere, avee la Des 


Seription du Cabinet du Roi. Tom X. Paris. 1763. 


The Natural Hiftory and Defcription of the Curiofities in the 


Royal Cabinet. 


There are two volumes of this celebrated‘work, viz. the 10th and 
11th, lately publifhed ; The former, however, is as yet only come to 
hand ; and in. this, we have the hiftory and defcsiption of twenty: fo- 
reign quadrupeds ; diftinguifhed in this work by the following names, 
the Oudatra, the Defman, the Pecari, or the Tajacu, the Rouffette, the 
Rougetie, the Vampire, the Polatouche, the Petit-gris, the Palmifte, the 
Larbarfjue, and the Suife; the Tamanoir, the Tamandua, and the 
Fourmilier ; the Pangolin, and the Phatagin ; the Tatous, the Paca, the 
Sarigue or Opoffum, = Marmofe, and the Cayopollin. We need not ac- 
quaint the Reader with the obvious impoflibility of our being particular on 
fuch a work as this; we cannot difmifs it, however, without inferting the 
following reflections of Mr. de Buffon, refpecting the nature of quadru- 
peds in general. 

* When we fpeak of a quadruped, the name alone feems to import 
an animal covered with hair; juft as when we fpeak of birds or of 
fifhes, their wings and their fcales prefent themfelves to our imagina- 
tion, as infeparable from their very being. But nature is fo little ac- 
co-dant with our ideas, that fhe feems to delight in contradicting our 
mo general fyftems ; ailonifhing us even more by her exceptions than 
her laws. Quadrupeds may be ranked, after the human fpecies, m 
the firft clafs of animals ; they are not fuperior neverthelefs to all others 
in every refpect, nor diftinguifhed from them by invariable qualities. 
Their firft characteriftic from which they are denominated, viz. their 
having four legs, is common alfo to lizards, frogs, &c, which are fo 
diflimilar to quadrupeds, however, in other refpects, that they are juftly 


_ diftinguifhed as a feparate clafs of beings. Their fecond general pro- 


perty is that of being viviparous; but this belongs not exclufively to 
quadrupeds ; as it is equally common to all cetaceous animals. 
‘Lheir third general property of being covered with hair, which feems 
fti'l lefs equ.vocal, as it is the moft apparent, is incompatible with 
the two former properties in many {pecies of animals ; which neverthe- 
lefs cannot be feparated from the order of quadrupeds ; for if we ex- 
cept th:s fing'e quality, they refemble that order in all others. But as 
thefe apparent exceptions to the rules of nature are, in reality, only the 
fhades of difference which fhe employs to unite beings, the moft diftant 
in other refpects from each other, we fhould never lofe fight of thefe fingu- 
lar relations, but endeavour to obferve them accurately whenever they 
refent themfelves. The Fatous, inftead of being covered with hair, 
have fhells like tortoifes, lobfters, and other cruftaceous animals. The 
Pangolin is covered with fcales, refembling thofe of fifh. Again, por- 
cupines are armed with pointed quills without feathers, but the quill 
itfelf exaétly refembles thofe of birds. ‘Thus we fee that, in the clafs 
of quadruneds alone, and even in the moft general and obvious pro- 
perty of fuch animals, Nature hath diverfified her defigns, in approach- 
ing three other elafles very different; viz. birds, fcale filh, and hhell- 
fith.’ 
7 I 
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It is for this reafon, continues Mr. de Buffon, that Naturalifts fhould 
be cautious of arranging animals, from one fingle characteriftick or pro- 
perty, which they will ever find defective. Nay, he obferves, that fome- 
times even two or three very general ones are inf{ufficient to this end ; it 
being only by an union of ail their properties, that we can judge of the 
eflential forms or characteriftics of any of the produétions of nature. 


_ Art. 8. Opufcules-Mathematiques. ato. Paris. 1764. 
~ Mathematical Mifcellanies. By Mr. d’Alembert. - Vol. 3. 


‘The principal object of this third volame of M. d’Alembert’s Mif- 
cellanies, is the improvement of ,Telefcopes. To this end he hath 
folved a number of ingenious problems ; to which the opticians have 
hitherto paid too little attention. He treats particularly on the influence 
which the thicknefs of the-glafles hath on the aberration of the focus, 
and of the means of remedying: fuch defe& » of the means of rendering 
the total effec of combined aberrations as Jittle as poffible: of the ftrac- 
ture of the eye; on the proportion which the eye-glafs and aperture 
thould bear to the object-glafs, at any given aberration how {mall foever: 
of the means of diminifhing, as much as poffible, that {mall aberration 
which remains after the greater part is annihilated: of the conftruction 
of microfcopes, profpe&t-glaffes, &c. .concluding the whole with fome 
judicious reflections on the laws of refraction in general. 


Art. 9. _Mufeum §. R. M. Ludovice Ulrita Regine Suaco- 


rum, Se. 


A Defcription of the curious Animals, Infeéts, Shells, &c. 
contained in the Royal Cabinet of Curiofities, belonging to 


the Queen of Sweden. By M, Linnzus. 8vo. Stockholm. ~ 


1764. 


The Mufxum, whofe contents are here defcribed, is fituated at Drot- 


ningholm, and js eteemed one of the fineft collections of natural curio- © 


fities in Europe. In the prefent volume M. Linnzus gives a defcription 
only of the infe&is and fhells, He thought it moft expedient to begin 
with the former, as being the leaft durable of this kind of curiofities. 

To this work is alfo added an extra& from the Continuation of the 
Defcription of the King’s Cabinet of Curiofities ; the firlt volume of 
which was publithed in the year 1754, in large fo'io, with elegant 
plates. In this extract from the fecond volume, which is faid eo be now 
preparing for the prefs, is given a defcripiion of many curious birds, 
and fome amphibious animals extremely rare; as alfo of the feveral 
kinds of fith in the Nile, colleéted on the fpot by Dr. Haflelquift. On 
the whole, the curious Naturalift will meet with a variety of eutertain- 
ment in this volume, 


Art. 10. Lettera di Domenico Vandelli al celebre Sig. Dottore Carle 
Gandini in Genova. 8vo. Genoa. 1764. 


An Epiftle from Mr. Vandelli to Dr. Gandini, of Genoa. 


Among other curious topics that are very curforily treated of in this 
epiftle, the Writer informs his correfpondent of a learned friend’s aflur- 
ing him, from Vienna, that the famous remedy new!y revived there, by 
N n 3 Dr. 
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Dr. Storcke, viz. hemlock, has been publickly tried, and without fuce 
cefs, in above an hundred and twenty cafes. As this, however, is only 
a fecond-hand kind of information, it may poflibly not appear of fuf- 
ficient weight, to deter the many poifon-dealers which Dr. Storcke has 
fet to work in thefe and the neighbouring kingdoms, from the very ex~ 
ceptionable occupation of making fuch dangerous experiments. Bat it 
is confirmed from other quarters; and indeed were it not fo, if we turn 
to our pharmacopeias, we fhall find no fuch dearth in the Materia Me- 
ica, as to warrant this application. to violent remedies. 7 


Art. 11. Elementa Metaphyfice Mathematicum, in morem adornata, 
&c, § Vol. 8vo. Naples. 1763. 


The Elethents of Metaphyfics, digefted into Geometrical Or- 
der. By Antonio Genovefi, Profeflor of Moral Philofophy 


in the Royal Academy at Naples. 


This work is diviced into five parts, agreeably to the number of 
volumes. In the firft the author undertakes to refute the doétrines of 
Fatalifin ; in the fecond Deifm; in the third Epicureanifm, and in 
the fourth Libertinifm. Volume the fifth, contains four differtations ; 
the firft on the origin and primitive ftate of things : the fecond, on the 
eternity of the world; in which the author attacks the Platonifts and 
Peripatetics; thé third treats of the nature of God; and the fourth of 
the origin of Phyfical and Morat Evil, , 

Of the fubjeéts of the three firlt of thefe differtations, it is impoffible 
forthe author to knaw much; and on the fourth it appears he does 
not know a great deal. In treating this laf, however, he gives a con- 
cife hiftory of the various fyftems of religion and irreligion that have 
prevailed in the world. He examines into the metaphyfical fyftems of 
King and of Leibnitz;, and is of opinion that they are very vifionary, 
and at beft mere paraphrafes of Ariftotle.——-We have no very great 
Opinion, it is trae, of the depth and folidity of this Writer; but we 
admire his courage,‘in daring to ftand up for the reputation of that 
immortal Genius, which has of late years been as unreafonably depreffed, 
as it was once ridiculoufly exalted. Our modern philofophers, mecha- 
nics, and experimentalifts, may probably ftare at what we are going to 
affirm, becaufe they never read Ariftotle, or at leaft not with fufficienc 
attention to underftand him ; but we will venture to fay that, if we except 
Lord Bacon, there never hath appeared a Genius for Phyfic:, fince the 
days of Ariftotle, that hath been even capable of underftanding the pro- 
found, and at the fame time, the fublime truths, contained in the 
Phyfics of that celebrated antient. We admit that he wanted innue 
merable data that we are poffefled of ; and that therefore half the 
experiment mongers in London know more than Ariftotle. But what 
would they fay, if it fhould be fhewn that (among numerous inevitable 
errour:, the effects of ignorance) the amazing genius of the Stagyrite 
fuggefted thofe principles which the difcoveries of fucceeding centuries 
ferve but to confirm? We arg far from depreciating the labours of 
thofe 'who can do nothing more than make experiments, or by dint 
of conitant enquiry, ftumble on difcoveries: as far as they are accurate 
they are uleful ; but we cannot help admiring infinitely more that {a- 
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gacity which iofpired an Ariftotle and a Bacon, like nature’s oracles, 
to prophecy, what the experience of future ages fhould confirm. 


Art. 12. Fohann-Georg Zimmerman Mitglied der Koeniglich Preufe 
Sifchen Academien, Bee. Zurich. 1763. 


A Differtation on Medical Experience. By Mr. Zimmerman. 


Mr. Zimmerman is a very celebrated phyfician in the Canton of 
Berne, in Switzer!and. His principal defign in this very fenfible tract, 
is to obviate fome mifapprehenfions, which he conceives have arifen 
with regard to medical experience. It is a popular errour, he ob- 
ferves, to imagine that every one is capable of medical obfervation, 
as if experience in this art could be obtained by the mere habxual ufe 
of the fenfes. It is true, continues he, that in the mechanic arts, the 
practice of them is abfolutely neceffary ; nor can the knack, acquired 
by habit, be fupplied by fpeculation; bat in an art.fo complicated and 
fcientific as that of medicine, a world of previous knowledge is ne- 
ceflary to enable the obferver to comprehend. what he fees, and ta 
gather experience from obfervation, A mere praétitioner or empiric, 
grown old in the pra¢tice of prefcribing or adminiftring medicines, is 
{uppofed by the ignorant to be a man of experience ; though it is cer- 
tain that thefe people feldom fee the fick, and never their difeafe, Our 
Author obferves there is a wide difference in this refpect between the 
antient empirics and the moderns ; the former depending on the evi- 
dence of their own fenfes, on that of preceding obfervers, and on 
comparing the fymptoms of unknown difeafes with fuch as were already 
known ; whereas the modern empirics even negle&t to unite the ftudy 
of difeafes to that of their remedies. | 

In treating of the ule of knowledge, and its influence on phyfical 
obfervation, Mr. Zimmerman makes a very -juft diftin€tion between 
erudition and feience ; advifing the medical ftudent to apply himfelf 
rather to the ufeful than the ornamental parts of learning. A proper 
courfe of reading, fays he, may fupply the place of whole years of 
practice ; but, it would not only require a very extraordinary natural 
zenius, but a longevity of many centuries, to acquire by practice alone 
all that is already known in the art of healing. It was a faying of 
Rhazes, that, he fhould rather prefer a learned Phyfician, who had never 
feen a fick perfon in his life, than a practitioner who fhould be igno- 
rant of the difcoveries and practice of the antients. Mere Practitione 
ers, fays Mr. Zimmerman, decry that kind of knowledge which is 
acquired by reading ; and to prove it ufelefs endeavour to propagate 
the notion that the art of Phyfick fhould always vary with the climate, 
In anfwer to this, he juftly remarks, that the different appearance of 
diftempers in different ages and climates, may create a neceflity for 
varying the dofes, times of application, and even fometimes the choice 
of our medicines; but the effential charatters of a difeafe remain ever 
the fame, nor can require any effential variation in the method or the 
remedy to’ be employed againft ic: We treat for inftance the dyfentery 
in the fame manner and with the fame fuccefs in Europe as in India, 
and the bark is a fovereign cure for the ague in every country upon 
earth. We ftill difcover moft difeafes by the fymptoms, by which 


Hippocrates defcribed them of old, and the ableft phyficians in Europe 
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continue fuccefsfully to adopt the principles of that great antient in all 
important cafes. 


Art. 13. Abregé Chronologique de  Hiftoire de Pologne. 12m0, 
Warfaw. 


A Chronological Abridgment of the Hiftory of Poland. 


This abridgment is written in imitation of Henault’s Hiftory of 
France, and appears to be well executed ; which is paying the Author 
no little campliment, if Mr, Buyle’s obfervation be true, gue diex abréger 
eft de tous les ouvrages de plume le plus difficive. . | 


Art. 14. Diatribe de Cepotaphio *, &c. 
A Differtation on the Cepotaph, or the ancient Method of 


Burying the Dead, among the Egyptians, Hebrews, &c. 
By M. B. M. Van Goens. 8vo, Utrecht. 1763. 


‘This learned, and not incurious, differtation, is {aid to be written 
by a young lad of fourteen. It is remarkab'e that the United Pro- 
vinces have produced a number of thefe juvenile Geniufes ; witnefs the 
celebrated Grotius, the three brothers William, Theodore, and Andrew 
Canter, with many others: Scaliger indeed mentions, as a thing in- 
credible, the great number of learned youth that abounded in his 
time, in this Country. Whether it be owing to phyfical or moral caufes, 
that the Dutch literati are in their youth fo much before, and in age 
fo much behind thofe of other nations, we prefume not to enquire. 

As to the defign of this tract, next to that of difplaying the learning 
of its author, it appears to be a well-intended remonftrance againft the 
horrid and deteftable modern cuftom of burying the dead in churches, 
and church-yards, within the walls of populous cities. 


* Kyroradior, from Knwes a garden, and Ta@os a tomb. 


Art. 15. Difcours Moraux, pour fervir de fuite a Philofophe Chretien. 


Par M. Forme. 12mo0. Berlin. 1764. 


Moral Difcourfes, intended as a Supplement to the Chriftian 
: Philofopher. By M. Formey. : 


Thefe difcourfes differ from thofe of the three preceding volumes, 
publifthed under the above-mentioned title, in nothing more than the 
form. | 

Thefe are confefledly downright fermons, and may therefore poffibly 
have more weight than the former difcourfes ; but, like other heavy 
bodies, we do not think they will circulate fo faft as works of a lighter 
turn. : 


Art. 16, Die Gefchichte des Kunft des Alterthumbs, &c. 4to, 
Drefden. 1764. | 
An Hiftory of the Arts of Antiquity. By M. Winkelman. 


_ The very learned Author of this work treats of the rife and progrefs 
of the ufeful and polite arts, from the earlieft ages to thofe of ancient 
Greece and Rome, in a very fatisfatory and entertaining manner. 


Art. 17. 
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Art. 17. Oeuvres Diverfes de M. de Foncourt, DoéteuP et Pro- 
feffeur en Philofaphie. 
The Mifcellaneous Works of M. de Joncourt, Profeflor of 
Philofophy at the Hague. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1764. 


The talents of the ingenious and learned M. de Joncourt are too 
well known, in the literary world, to need any information from us on 
this head. The volumes before us contain, among various tranflations 
from Englifh authors, the following original pieces. Maxims Philo~ 
fophical and Moral, in imitation ‘of the reflections of the Emperor 
Antoninus.—Hercules's Dream, an imitation of the Greek of Xeno- 
phon.-+ An Effay on Infinity.—An Arithmetical Paradox.—An Effay 
en Harmony—A Preface to a tranflation of the Dialogue of the Dead. 
—Obfervations on certain maxima and minima in common life;s—On 
the Eloquence of the Fair Sex.—An Effay on Hope.—A ‘Difcourfe 
concerning thofe who think themfelves ill-treated by the world,—Ana 
Effay an the Deity.—On moral obligation.—On the art of dying well. 

The Reader cannot expect. to find fuch-a variety of fubjeéts treated 
very much at large; our Author however, is never fo concife as to 
become obfcure ; but difplays with equal fuccefs throughout this en- 
tertaining and inftru€tive mifcellany, the various abilities of the Philo- 
fopher, the Moralift and the Divine. ' : | | 


Art. 18. Entretiens entre un Solitaire et un Homme du Monde. 


Dialogues between an Anchorite and a Man of the World, 
12mo. Cologne, 1764. 


If M. de Voltaire, who has lived much longer than moft of his con- 
temporaries, were actually no more, and we had fo much faith in 
Ghofts, as to think they could aflume the genius, as they are faid to 
do the figure, of perfons defun&, we fhauld be apt tq think his thade 
had here taken wp the pen, as a proof that the grave could not con- 
quer his indefatigable activity and induftry, We know these are 
people who’ woyld be ready to fay, and with juftice epough in 
that cafe, Peace, peace, perturbed Spirit! But, as we believe and hope 
Mr. de V. is ftill living, and as we have no faith in ghofts, we mut 
look upon the Writer of thefe dialogues as a living counterfeit, and 
not a dead one, . 

Dialogue I. Between Solitaire and Mundofo. 

Sol. Ha! fon! By what wonderfyl providence do | fee thee among 
thefe rocks ? : 

Mun. Ha! father! How the devil came you here? 

S. I hope, fon, for your relief and comfort—You feem in diftrefs. 

M. Yes, faith, I'm in bad cafe enough. I was fhip-wrecked on 
the coaft two days ago, about three leagues off. 
~ §. In the late ftorm! 1 faw your veffel in diftrefs, and put up my 
fervent prayers to St. Anthony for your relief. 

_ M. We were obliged to you, father, but I fancy St. Anthony was 
otherwife employed ; for he fuffered our veffel to go to the bottom. 
Nay, if praying to the Saints could have done, we had enough of that 
‘on board. Tho’ it’poffibly was not their fault neither; we had not a 
good feaman in the fhip, With the help of half a¥ozen gs aca! eal 
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lors, St. Anthony might have got.us.off the coaft, but it was not to be 
expected that the Saints fhould heave out an anchor or work the fhip, 

S. And are you the only furvivor of the perfons on board ? 

M. No. © There were four of ts, till like fools we went to logger- 
heads about the few trifles we faved from the wreck. 

§. Is it poflible ? 

M. Yes, very poflible, father; but, as I thought it idle to quar- 
sel about property, till I had found fome means of preferving life, I 
left my comrades to decide the difpute by themfelves. 

S. Blefs me !. What a world have I efcaped ! 

M. Why, father, was you calt away here too ? 

S. No, fon, not literally ; but, difgufted with the world, I retired 
to this place, to avoid its temptations, and to contemplate-on the things 
of Heaven. 

M. Avery proper fpot! For you can fee little elfethan the fky. I 
dare fay you may fee a flar at noon-day, almoft as plain as if you were 
at the bottom of a well. But pray, good father, cannot you help one 
to a little fuftenance ? I have eat nothing but a few thell-fith thefe three 
days, 

S. Gladly, fon, walk in, there is my cell; I was juft going to din- 


‘ner, when I firft heard you, 


M. I thank ye, father.—-Ha! fine fifth! good fallad! wine too! a 
{nug retreat! You would live here very comfortably, father, if you had 
any body to converfe with now and then. A preity little pratling fe- 
male might make-.e’en this folitary fpot apreeable: but I have no 
notion of a man’s living, lke an unit, by himfelf. 

§, Religion and Philofophy furnifh me with refleCtions that fupply 
the place of converfation, | 

M. As to Religion, 1 made a vow to St. Dominic, when T was laft 
at Lifbon, that fo long as his Inquifition endured, I would never open 
my lips about the matter. But, with regard to Philofophy ; I have 
been in England, father, and have laid in fuch a cargo, that I believe 
I am your match, Come, let us ftart a fibjeé of difpute. 

S. I mean not to differ; what fhould I difpute for ? 

M. 'To thew your Philofophy, certainly. 

S. And is that the ufe of Philofophy 2 

M. Doubtiefs. 

S. Then an Anchorite cannot be a Philofopher, as he has nobody 
to difpute with. 

M. True, and I will undertake thereupon to convince you that a 
life of folitude is the moft ufelefs life in the world. 

S. I hope not altogether. Drink, fon, eat. You are welcome. 

M, Excellent wine, this! —I did not think thefe rocks produced 
fuch refrefhing fallads, Yes, father, your folitary philofophy is all out 
of fafhion. . It is difcovered by the moderns, that a man may be as 
devout in a cathedral as in a cell, and may cultivate philofophy as well 
on the Exchanges of Amiterdam and London, as if he were caft away 
on Robinfon Crufoe’s ifland. In a word, father, it is to be demon- 
ftrated—delicate fifh !—that an Anchorite is an ufelefs being, and can- 
ae roy be of fervice to any human creature. Mott delicate fith, 
indeed ! 

S, Not even to a thip-wrecked mariner —— 

: , M. Egad, 
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M. Egad,. father, you have caught me. I fee that a man fhould be 
filent at meals: his brains are not worth a farthing while he is Gillin 
his belly. I beg your pardon. It muft be owned, you have very = 
fentially ferved me, as my late craving, and now fated, appetite cag 
teftify. 

xg BE hence, fon, how readily ingratitude arifes from want of 
reflection ; you may from this inftance alfo learn the vanity of that 
philofopby which confifts only in words. Know that, as Nature hath 
made nothing in vain, fo Providence will not fuffer any thing that is 
innocent to be ufelefs. ‘ Virtue, fay you men of the world, confifts 
in doing good to others, and how can a man do good to others who 
lives by himfelf?’’ Great, however, is the merit of him that hath 
courage to withdraw himfelf from temptation and does no harm. If 
do little good to my fellow-creatures, 1 do them lefs ill, In the world 
I thould do more of both. But, even fuppofing the love of folitude an 
errour, let the providential fervice I have now affarded you, in this de- 
folate fituation, teach you, that Heaven will not. permit even the 
blindnefs and errours of mankind to render them totally ufélefs to each 
other. 7 
In this dialogue, the Hermit appears to have the advantage of the 
Voyager ; but in the fucceeding, the latter reaps the greater triumph 
for this flight defeat, and prevails on the former to return again to 
Society. 

Art. 19. Verbandelinge overde Eigenfchappen, &c. 4to. Leyden, 
1764. ! , 
A Differtation on the Attributes which neceflarily flow from the 

Exiftence of a neceflary Being. By Mr. Witteveen. Tao 

which are added three other Diflertations on the fame Subjeé&, 

Written by the other Candidates for the Stolpeian Prize, 

given by the Univerfity of Leyden. A 

If the difcuffion of metaphyfical queftions ferved to no other end | 
than, as logical exercifes, to employ the diftinguifhing faculties of the 
mind, we could not deny their utility. It is certain alfo that this is 
generally the beft ufe that is made of them ; the ideas applied to the 
terms, in fuch difquifitions, being for the moft part arbitrary and chi. 
merical : fo that though the fcholar may not advancein real knowlege, 
he may acquire an habitude of acutenef§ and precifion in thinking, which 
he could acquire by no other means. We think therefore the Legacy, 
made by the late M. Stolp, for fupporting an emulation in the ftudents 
of Leyden, with regard to metaphyfical cifquifitions, extremely ufeful ; 
and are glad to fee that the judges, who difpofe of the prize, difcoun- 
tenance the unneceflary introduction of theological fubjects, 


Art. 20. Verhandelingen vitgegeeven door de Hollandfche Maat/- 
chappy der Weetenfchappen te Haarlem, Vol. 7. vo. Haar- 
lem. 1763. ' 

The Tranfactions of the Philofophical Society of Haarlem. 


This volume, which is the feventh, contains twenty memoirs, on 


diferent fubjeéts; among which is one, by Profeflor Camper, . - 
enfe 
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fenfe of Hearing in Fifh; wherein he endeavours to prove, againft the 
opinion of fome naturalifts, that moft fihh can hear very well. Ray, 
Willis, Nollet, and others, pretend that fifh, particularly carp, have 
no’ anditory nerves, and muit, of cuurfe, be totally deaf, Profeflor 
Camper is of a different opinion, having diflected the heads of feverat 
fifth, and particularly codfith; when by carefully anatomizing them he 
hath difcovered the auditory nerves, and the feveral parts of the organs 
of hearing. Of thefe he gives a defcription, illuftrated with proper 
figares of the natural fize. 

We have, in this volume affo, a curious memoir on the propagation 
of the Kin-sx or Gold: fith from China, by Mr. Bafter; who defcribes 
it, as ing much larger and coming to greater perfe€tion in Holland 
and England than in the Eaft-Indies. He obferves, after Linnzus, 
that this fifh is of the carp-kind ; but that it is much better for the 
table than the common carp; recommending the propagation of them 
in our fifh-ponds in genera’, with a view of profit, as they have hitherto 
been bred in fome few particular ones, by way of ornament. 


CATALOGUE of 


Art. 21. Differtation fur la Nature, les Efpeces, et le Degres de 
PEusdence, &c. gto. Berlin. 1764. 


A Differtation on the Nature, Modes, and Degrees of Evidence; 
| with other Pieces on the Subject. 


_. The Royal: Academy of Sciences at Berlin having propofed, as one 
of their Prize queftions, “* Whether Metaphyfical and Moral Truths 
were fufceptible of the fame degree of certitude as Mathematical 
‘Truths ; and in cae they were not, what kind and degree of evidence 
might.be afligned them?” The differtation before us was honoured 
with the prize: the pieces fubjoined are thofe of other competitors. 


‘This very interefting queftion, however, will admit of a farther fo- 
lution. 


Art. 22. Nouvelle Organe, ou Penfées fur le maniere de rechercher la 
Verité, de la Charaéterifer, &c. Leipzig. 1764. 


A New Key to the Sciences; or Reflections on the Manner of 
mee ia | the Truth, and diftinguifhing it from Errour 
and fimple Probability, : 


The opyav» of Ariftotle, being grown fomewhat rufty by age and 
difufe, the celebrated Lord Verulam took the trouble to adopt it for his 
own, and furbifh it up anew. The Author of this little tract, whofe 
name is Lambert, feems to think Bacon’s organum, at prefent, in much 
the fame fituation as he found that of Ariftotle. He therefore has en- 
deavoured to oblige the world with a new one. His traét is divided 
into four parts. ‘Lhe fr/? treating of the rules that conftitute the art of 
thinking’: the /econd, of the truth confidered in itfelf: the shird of the 
‘method of difcovering the characters of truth: the fourth of the means 
of diftinguifhing the appearances of things from their reality. It is on 
the whole an.ingenious and tenfible performance. 


Art. 23, Des Corps Politiques, et de leurs Gouvernemens, 2Tom. 
Iamo. Lyons. 1764. 
An 
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An: Effay on the Conftitution and Adminiftration of Bodies 
Politick. 


It is furprifing, that among fuch vaft numbers of foreign productions 
on every fubjeét and fcience, we almoft always find fomething juftly 
deferving of commendation. If there is nothing new in the matter, 
there is generally fome improvement in the manner. But it is noto- 
rious, that men of letters. on the continent are greatly fuperior to 
moft of the Englith in the art of compofition ; which is fhamefully ne- 
glecied at prefent, in this country. 


od 


Art. 24. Confiderations fur le Gauvernment ancien et prefent de la 
France. Par Mr. le Marquis d’Argenfon. Amfterdam. 
8vo. 1764. 


Reflections on thé ancient and modern Government of France. 
Imported by Becket and de Hondt. | 


This is the work, of which Mr. Rouffeau makes fuch frequent men- 
tion in the notes to his treatife on the Social Compaét ; and ‘of which 
manufcript copies have been long in the hands of fome few-particulars. 
We have not room, if the work were capable of an abftraé, to oblige 
our readers fo far ; we cannot difmifs it, however, without taking no- 
tice of one reflection, which interefts our own country. Lycurgus, fays 
the Marquis d’Argenfon, by his legiflative wifdom, laid the foundation 
of the Lacedemonian government, which was compounded of Royalty, 
Ariftocracy and Democracy. Philofophical politicians have reprefemted 
this compound as the moft perfec of all governments ; and the Enolith 
natiog make their boaft that it fubfifts at prefent amongft them in its 
higheft perfe€tion. But it is morally impofhble to prevent one of thefe 
three f{pecies of adminiltration, from gaining the advantage fooner or 
later of the other two. 


Art. 25. Lettres de Cecile a Fulia, ou les Combats de la Nature. 


Letters from Cecilia to Julia, or the Trials of Nature. 12mo, 
1764. Imported by Becket and de Hondt. 


The Editor of thefe letters acquaints us they are written by a lady ; 
that the hiftory contained in them is not a romance, but a Collection of 
Faéts and Epifodes ;—which have nothing remarkable in them but their 
want of probability. — This circumitance, however, may not render 
them the leaft pleafing to the moft numerous clafs of readers = for, 
being extremely paffionate and exceflively improbable, they are the 
better calculated, as Mr. Bayes fays, to elevare and /urprize! 


Art. 26. Hiftoire Anglife de Milord Feld, arrivé a Fontainebleau. 


The Hiftory of My Lord Feld, an Englifh Nobleman, arrived 
| at Fontainebleau. 12m0. 1764. 


The Author of this hiftory tells us, he hath compiled it from origin 
memoirs ; that he is an Englifhman, and that he and my Lord Duke 
de But'er were fellow collegians together at Ot/ford. For our parts, 
we find nothing like Engltfh in the book bur the terms, my Lord and 
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my Lady; and they are gallicifed into the barbarifms M:/ord and Miledi. 
** Out upon thefe new tuners of accents !” 


‘Art. 27. Differtations fur Elie et Enoch, &c. Par M. Boulanger. 


Differtations upon Enoch and Elias, upon Efop the Fabulift, 
and a Mathematical Treatife on Happinels. 


Mr. Boulanger, author of the Enquiry into the origin of Oriental 
Defpotifm, and of a Manufcript of which he has talked much, entitled, 
The Eternity of the World, hath here obliged the world with three cu- 
pious differtations more de fa fucon. Thole readers, who are fond of 
the extraordinary, the problematical and the wonderful, will find fome 
entertainment in the perufal of thefe little tracts. 


Art. 28. Mémoires de Mathematique et de Phyfique, &c. 


Phyfical and Mathematical Memoirs, occafionally prefented, by 
the Learned and Ingenious, to the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Paris. 1764. 


This is the fourth volume of this mifcel!aneous colleftion, and con- 
tains thirty-four papers on different fubjects of Natural Philofophy, 
Anatomy, Chemiltry, Geomeiry, &c. Among thofe of the firft clafs, 
is a curious and ufeful memoir, by M. Romas, on the manner of making 
electrical experiments on thunder clouds. Jt is now fome years fince 
this gentleman publifhed the very fingular experiments he himfelf made, 
by means of a paper kite; from all which ic fufficiently appeared, that 
the more a body was detached from, and elevated above the earth, the 
more powerfully it attracted the eleétric fire from the clouds. He ob- 
ferves, however, that experiments of this kind fhould be made with ex- 
treme caution, left the Experimentalift fhould have reafon to repent of 
his curiofity. 

Among the papers on Anatomy, we have a very remarkable account 
of a child, who was brought to Paris in 1756, {o terribly affli&ed with 
the dtopfy in the brain, that its head was tranfparent. Mr. Marco- 
relle, the correfpondent who furnifhes this article, was at the opening 
of this head after the death of the child, and gives a particular and cir- 
camflantial relation of the diffeGiion and ftate of the parts. 

In the clais of Botany, Mr, Bonnet hath a paper containing fome 
new experiments on the gencration of grain; in which he contraverts, 
and feems effectualiy to difprove, the notion, fometime fince received 
io Sweden and in Holland, concerning the converfion of wheat into 
Rye. 





*.* The multiplicity of Foreign Publications which have 
lately come to our hands, obliges us to poftpone feveral articles 
intended for this Appendix, particularly the laft Volumes of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Academy of Inftriptions 
and Belles Lettres at Paris. Thefe articles, therefore, will be 
fpeedily inferted in the ordinary Courfe of the Review. 
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N. B. To find any particular 


Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 


Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 
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7 Aas principle of, not ef. 
fential to matter, 524: 


Acue, cured by the bark of the 

. willow, 215. 

7 Air, difquifition on its nature and 

| . properties, 290, 293. The uni- 
verfal bath, 337. 

ALeppo, account of the plague 
there, 211. 

Amputation of limbs, general 
inutility of, 346. Remarkable 
cures performed without ampu- 
tation, 347. 

. Annet, Peter, his perfecution al- 

} luded to, 409. 

ArGcYLE, earls and dukes of, their 
hiftory, 175. 

, Archibald, third duke 
of, his charatter, 140. 

ARISTOTLE, encomium on his ge- 


; , db 
DiUS, Sybie $$ 0: 

: Arrorney -Genheral, practice of, 
with refpeét to informations, 


hurtful to the liberty of the 
prefs, 455- 








B. 


Asset, fingular etymology of 

that word, 430 

| Bakker, a Dutch divine, punifh- 

: ed by his brethren for writing 

againft the devil, 489, the note. 
Bataam’s Afs, fee School-boy. 

Baetism of Jefus Chritt, enquiry 
into the end and defign of, 32. 
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Barp, weighed againft a lord, 
273- 

Bareces, baths there, virtues of, 
196. Some particulars in Dr. 
Meighan’s account of that place 
contradicted, 200. 

Bark, Peruvian, experiments re- 
lating to the fermentation of, 
2Q1. 

Bartram, Mr, his obfervations 
on wafps, 208. 

Bayes, late Mr. his folution of 
an important problem in the 
dostrine of chances, 426. 

Benson, Dr. his new interpreta- 
tion of 1 Cor, xv. 19. Jfin this 
life, Se. 88. 

Bizxe, ftate of the text of, inthe 
ancient MSS. 401. Originally 
written without any divifions in- 
to chapter or verfe, ib, When 
firft divided into feétions, 402: 
When into chapters and. verfes, 
404. Mr. Wynne’s method of 
dividing and pointing, 405. 

Bisnors, grandeur of their reves 
nues in former times, 217. 

Bopies, natural, confidered, with 
regard: to hardne({3, {moothnefs, 
extenfion, &c. 6. 

Bor vase's account of the weather 
in Cornwall, 211. 

Britons, ancient, their favage 
fate, 245. 

Burron, Mr. his theory of the 
earth difputed, 482. . His.con- 
fiderations on the nature of qua- 
drupeds, 548. 


Camp- 
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C. 
Amps£tt, Colin, his ground- 
lefs complaint againit Ge- 
neral Monckton, 158. 

Canary iflands, account of, 54. 
Conqueft of by Betancour, 55. 
Manners and cuftoms of the pre- 
fent inhabitants, 63. 

Capacity, legal, for purchafes, 
&c, analyfis of, in all its 

branches, 191. 

Castor-Oil, its medicinal virtues, 
353- Particular difeafes cured 
by it, 354- & 

Cataract of the Eye, new in- 
ftrument for the cure of, 547. 

Catecuism, the Gardener’s, 508. 

Cavenpisn, Mr. John, kills Wat 
Tyler, 32. » Sir John, 
murdered, ib. ae er 
his exploits, 34. His death, 35. 

Copanhs: Madam de la, her cha- 
raéter, 160. eae 

Crerintuus the heretic, his te- 

‘nets oppofed by St. John, 53. 

Cesares, excellent regulations in 
their police, 257. nf Vos 

CHEsTERFIELD, lord, his witty 
argument againft licenfing plays, 
ZA 7+ ees 

Cuitpren, medical caution in re- 
gard to the management of, 
234. Story of a fect of fana- 
tics who pioufly murdered their 
children, 244. 

Cuotic, of Devonhhire, Poictou, 
and the American iflands, com- 
pared, 184. Obfervations on, 
185. ; ‘ 

Curist, reafons for his fubmit- 
ting to the ceremony of baptifm, 
$2. Univerfal tenour of all his 
miniftry, ib. Great extent of 
his knowlege of mankind, &c. 
$3. Illuftrated in his converfa- 
tion with Nicodemus, 84. Re- 
marks on his transfiguration, ib. 
On his burial, 359. 

Cuurcn of England, candid re- 

prefentation of, by a diflenting 

minifter, 86. Neceflity of re- 
forming her liturgy, 87. En- 

comium on, 301. 





$8: Be- BX. 


CrHurcuiLt, his numbers deficit. 
ent in harmony, 101. Con- 
demned for injurioufly defaming 
his country, 204. His peculiar 
independency, 271. is hu- 
mourous picture of himfelf, 274. 
Harfh picture of him by another 
hand, 276. Difleéted, ib. 

CuurcuMen morefolicitous about 
the forms than the effente of re- 
ligion, 489. Hold {chifm to 

worfe than infidelity, ib. 

Civira Turchino, fubterraneous 
apartments difcovered there,269. 

Craviaria Sobolifera, account 
of, 210. 

CrieacY, how far they ought to 
take upon them the fuppreffion 
of bad books, 505. Not to in- 
terfere in the province of the 
civil magiftrate, ib. 

CotcuicumAutumnale, medicinal 
ufe and effects of, 349. 
Remarkable cures by, 350, 351. 

Cotour, ideas of, how far attain- 
able by blind men, 9. 

CoLumsus, panegyric on, 109. 

Common Senfe, what, 512. Man- 
kind guided by it in every thing 
but religion, 5133. and why, 
ibid. 

ConstTituTion, civil, of Great 
Britain, encomiumon, 302. 

Conway, general, his difmifiion, 
how far of moment to the pub- 

- he, 155; and to the army, 
156, 1 

Corpeviers, their ftrange fquab- 
ble with the Dominicans, 219. 

Covatiers, remarkable inftance 
of their fervility, 502. 

Crepuuity philofophically con- 
fidered, 17. The infeparable 

companion of impofture, 36s. 

Cusstorr, Mr, his epittle to 

Kirkerf, 542. 


D. 


"AvemaeErRT, Monf. his ree 
marks on tranflation, 26. 

On elocution, 28. On the abufe 
: of 
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of criticigm in matters. of reli- 
gion, 29. ro 
Darkness, remarkable inftance 
of, 213. : 
Davat, Mr. his account of the 
* fan’s diftance from the earth, 
‘417, 
Da mA s’s account of the plague at 
_ Aleppo, 211. 
Derry, ‘will and power of, whe- 
ther thofe terms have diftiné& 
* meanings,’ 498, the motes alfo 


523. 


Denmark, account of a ftrange 


fe&t in that country, 244. 

De Sinn, baron, his celebrated 
remedy for the glanders, 188. 
DesoLaTion, poetically defcrib- 

ed, 300. 

Devonsuire, earls and dukes of, 
memoirs of that family, 32— 
38. . Countefs of, her character, 

4. William, firft duke of, his 
notable fray at the French opera, 

. 26, 

Whaeene on freedom of fenti- 
ment, 510. , 

between a hermit and 
&cC. 5536 ay 
ominicans, droll account of 
their quarrel with the Cordeli- 
ers, 219. 

‘Dry Belly-ach, obfervations on, 
184—187. | 

Ducuatt, Dr. his amiable cha- 





rater, 278. His indefatigable . 


induftry and application, 282. 
Dunw, Mr. his account of the 


moon’s appulfe to the planet - 


Jupiter, 419. His refutation 
of Mr. Weft’s cenfure on Mer- 
¢ator’s chart, 419. 


E, 


Artu, Rafpe’s theory of, 

482. ° 

EartTuquake, Weft-Indian, poe- 

tically deferibed, 111. uf 

’Epwarps, Mr, his difcovery re- 
lating to fhadows in water, 
264. 

Evecrriciry,: remarkable cure 


IN DE X. 


performed by, 214. New ex- 
periments in, 261. 
ELoquence, ‘enquiry into the 
principles of, with regard to in- 
fpired writings, 120. Not ef- 
fential to human fpeech, 124. 
This opinion controverted, ib. 
ENGLIsAMEN; their literary cha- 
racter, 25. | 
Equitiprium; laws of, 265. 


F. 


Eacuson, Mr. his account of 
the tranfit of Venus expe@- 
edin 1769, 418. Of the eclipfe 
of the fun April 1ft, 1764, 
422. : 

‘Fermentation of alimentary 

mixtures, obfervations and ex- 

_ periments on, 288—297: 

FirzGErAaLpD, Mr, his method of 
leffening the fri€tion of engines, 
267. 

France fatirically characterized, 
203. 

Franciscans, humourous ac- 
count of their variance with the 
Dominicans, 219. 

Free-Thinking, Chriftianity in- 
debted to, for its eftablifhment, 

il, 

F saibeee of engines, method of 

leflening, 269. 


G. 


Eorce I. infolence of his 
German attendants, owin 
to the fervility of the Englith 
courtiers, 502. 

Guanpers in horfes, prefervative 
eleCtary for, 189. 

Guass, Mr, his account of the 
Canaries, 54. Journey up the 
Pike of Tete Hh Affront- 
ed by an infolent friar, 69 

Go.p-risH increafe of, for the 
table, recommended, 556. | 

- Gospet, how and: wherein liable 

to be mifreprefented, as a wick- 

ed book, 493. : 
Gosrets, when, and itv what ar- 
Oo = der 
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der penned or publifhed, so. 
That of St. John not. merely 
hiftorical, but alfo a polemic 
tract, 53. : 

Grain, experiments relating to 
the fermentation of, 292. 

Growovivs, his edition of He- 
rodotus cenfured, 462. 


H. 


amMiLTOoN, Dr. his demon- 
{tration of mechanic pow- 
ers, 265. | 
Harvest, fome obfervations on 
the improper pofture of mowers 
re€tified, ib. 


IN DE X. 


Inpepenpencd negatively defn 
ed, 271° 

Ivroruations filed by- the at- 
‘torney-general, account of, 455. 
Judge Hale’s opinion, as to their 
legality, ib. | Their oppremdive 
tendency, ib. Dreadful to 
bookfellers and printers, ib. 

IsLanps, theory of the formation 
of, 481. .New ones, whence 
produced, 482. 


Ivavy fatirically charaQerized, 
20 


Jupas Ifcariot, our Saviour’s 
choice of him defended, °84. 
Jury, trials by, rife and progrefs 
of, 454+ 


Hem tock, its medicinal virtue . 


tried'at Vienna without fuccef;, 
550. 


Henex VII. the worft of princes, 


454» 


‘Heryey, lady Caroline, her pa- 


negyric, 205. 
Hrerao, iffand of, account of the 
wonderful water-tree there, 62. 


| Houwert, Mr. his, apology for 


his tracts on Eaft-India affairs, 


77° 

Hoanssy, Mr. his difcourfe on 
the parallax of the fun, 427. 

Horses, the refpeét due frogyman 
to that noble animal, 189. Juft 

' cenfure.of a late flagitious horfe- 
race, ib. 

Hurricane in. the Welt-Indies, 
poetically defcribed, 110. 

Hospanp,’ in what: cafes the act 
of, legally binds the wifey 192. 
In what not binding on the wife, 
193. In what the bufband 
bound by the act of the wife, 
194- herein aot, ib. 

Hussanpry, the New, advant- 
ages of, 45. 


I, 


Ewny Salifbury, her ftory, 475. 
Jesting, philofophically in- 
veftigated, 433. 
Icnatius, remarks on his mar- 
, tyrdom, 244. 
3 


K, 


Arpos, the gardener, His ca- 
K ‘thechifm, 508. ° 
In 


NersLey, Mr. his ele&trical 


experiments, 261. 

Kuster, his critical examen of 
Gronovius’s edition of Herddo- 
tus, 462. 


L. 


-Anp, manner of recruiting 
when worn out, 95. 
AN DHOLDERS, not aggrieved by 
the land. tax at 4s. in the pound, 
=< g, that of the apoftolic 
writings cenfured and defended, 
119. Its rudenefs no objection 
to its divine infpiration, ib. 
This notion controverted, 120. 
feq. Charaéter of an. infpired 
language, 128. | 
Law, reflections on the profeffion 
of, in regard to public liberty, 
459+ > 
Laws, merely political, how far 
, a man has anatural mght to 
break them, if he chufes to fuf- 
fer the penalty, 504, she note. 
Lawyer, the principal men in 
liament ‘on conititutional de- 
Bates, 459- 
Layman, his peculiar theory of 
seligion, 226. 
LiBELSs, 
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Ligii, aries judges Of, both as 
to law and fact, 456. Cafe of, 
refpettiip’ mémbets of pailia- 
-‘ment, 457+. a ~~ S . 

Lite, importance of 1a ing down 

, cit plan for the céndida 
of, 332. 

Lonc ei 8, real difference of, 

‘ Betweth Greenwich and Patis, 


422. FDL be shail 
Loan, fatitical defctiption of oné, 
473- - Weighed apainit 4 bard, 
ib. | 
Loretto, .owés its grandeit to 
an afs,‘2tg. : 7 
Love, the violencé of that paifion 
éxémplified in the ftory of a 
Canarian lady, 67. 
Lovers, affecting ftory of an un- 
fortunate pair, from a poem en- 
titled the Sugar-Cane, 112. 
LuceRrs ae per cults of, 47. 
i 


Lut#er, Martin, invidious repre- 
“ fentation of his charaéter, 13%. 
M. 


AckNichtT, Dr. his at- 
‘count of Chrift’s burial 
“Controverted, 759. , 

Macic, natural,’ the effeéts of, 
how eafily miftaken for miracles, 
500. . 

Macistrate, civil, how far he 
ought to interfere in fupprefling 
bad books, 503; and in what 
manner, 504, 505. Not toin- 
terfere in the province of the 
clergy, ib. 

Mauomert’s fleeve, 5i2. 

ManureEs for land, various forts 
of, 41. ; 

MarriaGes among the Jéws of 
Barbary, how folemnized, 163. 

Matrimony, {cheme for encour- 

- ing, 79° 

Meanness perfonified and poeti- 
cally characterifed, 202. 

Measi.£8, convertible into the 
{mall pox, 446. a 

MEecuanics, curious, remarks in, 
222, 26. 

M&cKLENBURGH,. family of, its 


INDE xX, 





connection with the throne of 
Ruffia, 309. 

Mepicixg, requifites for a pro- 
found {kill in, 551. Advice to 

' ftudents in, ib. 

Minp, the. various operations of 
corifidered, i—2!, 

Miracces, Rouffean’s opinion of, 
498. -Their reakity not to be 
determined: by the htithan Capa- 
city, 499. Pretended miracles, 
or natural magit, various ways 
of performing, ib. te 

Moperavien, ftriking arguments 
for, 543. 

Monasteri#s in England, fpe- 
cious account of the national.ad- 
vantages accruing from them, 
139.,, Extravagant réprefenta- 
tion of the hational misfortuties 
and giilt inturréd by diffolving 

them, 146. Thefe pretéfices 
refuted, ib, |. 

Moto, abbé; His theory of the 
earth, "484." 9 . 
Mor i6N, laws of, 265. Whether. 
they could have beth madé dif- 
ferent fret what ot are, § 23. 
Deduciblée frem one mo prin- 
 Giple éftablithed by Newton, 

68405 ...1.. te! 
Movctaind. Mr. his defence of 
'Mercator’s chart, @§ainft Mr. 
.Welt’s pofthumous’ work, 421. 
oweRrs of prafs,’ &c. an iii- 
provement in the’ pofture in 
which théey ftand°to their work, 
recommended, 43.° | 
Mowitne Wheat récommended, 


Mivsx ang Cinnabaf, propofed to 
be one of the belt medicines for 
the bite Of a mad dog, 472. 

Mysterizs, Chriftian, the com- 
mon fubje&ts of ftage-plays in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, 
217. Droll anecdotes of, 218. 


N. 


Ecroes, poetical interct 
fion in their behalf, 116. 

Their dances defcribed, 117. 
Oo2 Oreras, 
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Peras, Englifh, nature of, 


and defcéts, pointed out, 
386. 
Orators of ancient Greece, re- 
marks on, 126. Of Rome,.127. 
Ossian, the authenticity of his 
poems doubted, 23. 


P, 
Arists, their religious books, 


of whatever kind, never to 
be countenanced by proteftants, 


532- Prefer infidels to here- 


tics, 533. 
ARALLAX Of the fun, determined 
from obfervations of the late 
tranfit of Venus, 425. Dif- 
courfe on this fubjeét, 427. 
Parents, fuch as trafic with the 


honour and virtue of their chil-. 


dren, ftigmatized, ' 203. 


Pastuants, Artificial, what, 41. - 


Pemberton, Dr. his difcourfe 
on the Locus for three and four 
lines, recommended, 427. 

Perception philofophically con- 
fidered, 15. 

PuitosopHers, apology for fuch 
whofe fentiments do not coin- 

cide with Chriftianity, 29. 

their zeal for truth 
confidered, 506. Ought never 
to interfere in theological fub- 
jects, 523. 

Pipa of Surinam, account of, 530. 

PiaGue, account of the late 
dreadful one at Aleppo, 212,. 
Remarkable inftances of perfons 
efcaping the infection, 213,'Z14. 

Prays, licenfing of, an execrable. 

_ fcheme, 247. By whom pro- 
jected, ib. 

Poe, cardinal, his good charac- 
ter, 131. His family, birth, 
&c. 134. Is elected to the pa- 
pacy, but is thrown out again, 

542. 





INDEX, 


Po.ypus in the Nofe,. how form~ 
ed, 546, | : 

Potycarp, remark on his martyr- 
dom, 243. 

Priests, their domineering fpirit- 
pointed out, 408. Their per- 

' fecution of a modern f{ceptic a- 

nimadverted on, 409. 

Primo-GeniTure, fucceffion in, 
bad effects of, 151. 

Prinegs, their piety often fatal- 
 totheir fubje€ts, 506, the note. 
Privitece of parliament, extent 
_and limits of, 456. 
Prospect, Weft Indian, poeti- 

cally defcribed, 115. 
PsaLMaNazar, George, his ac-— 
“count of himfelf, 344, feq. His 
_laft will, 365. His birth and- 
_€ducation, 370. Begins his im-- 
poftures abroad, 377. His con- 

nection with Innes, 444. Ar-. 
_Tives in England, 447. Pub- 

lithes his famous hiftory of For- 

mola, 449. Studies at Oxford, 

450. Farther adventures, 451. 

‘Turns author by profeflion, 452. 
_Engages in the Univerfal Hif- 

tory, ib. His penitence, 453. 

PuTREFACTION, experiments re- 

lating to, 293. 


Q 
Uavrupeps, their charatte- - 
riftic properties, 548. 


R. 


Erormers from popery, ex- 
R poftulation with, fuppofed, . 


_on the part of the papifts, 409. 
Keinuarp, Mr. his enquiry into 
. the laws of motion, 522. 
Rexrcion, the Chriftian, import- 
‘ance of a good hiflory thereof, 
408. Account of a late work 
of that kind, 409. 
R&sipuar Analy fs, its prefer- 
_ence to the doétrine of Fluxions, 
“&c. grt. Not fuperior to the 
fluxionary Calculus, 93. 
' Ria. 
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Raazes, memorable faying of his,. 
concerning phyficians, 551+ , 

RoseLxe, marquis de, ftory of, 

1S. 

Richest: Mr. his inconfiftency 
in pretending to be ‘a Chriftian, 
489, 491. His natural difpofi- 
tion itrongly tin@ured with fin- 
gulatity, &c. 492. His notion 


of miracles, 498. tr 


Ru, poetical encomium on, 115. 
Russian empire, fucceffion and 
claims to, on the demife of Pe- 


ter the great, 308. Confequent - 


revolutions thereon, 309-316. 
S. 


Arrron, fee Colchicum. 
‘St. CurisTOPHER, ifland of 
defcribed, 107.. | 
Scuoo.-Boy, his bon mot, on Ba- 
laam’s als, 544. Na 
Scortanp, kings of, their al- 
lowance when they came to 
London, 217. 
Sea-Scurvy, new medicine for 
the cure of, 297. , 
See1nc, that faculty philofophi- 
cally confidered, 8. 


Semi-Virgilian Hufbandry, what, ’ 


100. 


SENTIMENT, freedom of,. affert- { 


ed, in a dialogue between, an 
Englifh lord, and a Portuguefe 
count, 510. 

SHapows, of things floating in 
water, fingular difcovery relat- 
ing to, 264. 


Sort, Mr, his determination of 


the difference of longitude be- 

’» tween the royal obfervatories of 
Greenwich and Paris, 422. Se- 
cond paper on ditto, 425. 

SHower, poetical defcription of 
one in the Caribbee iflands, 
110. 

Sm aLu-Pox, hypothefis for totally 
eradicating, 546. 

Sicns, natural, relative to our 
fenfations, confidered, 5. 


I.N D EX. 


Sociery, Royal, cenfured for their’ 
conduc relating to their Philo- 
fophical Tranfaétions, 205. Ac- 

_ cufed of pretending to prophe- 
cy, 207. Charged with timi- 
dity,:and a falfe veneration, for 
great names, ib... | 

Sone of Solomon, a. paftoral dra- 
ma, or deicription of a real 
‘Marriage in feven eclogues, 162. 

_ ObjeGions..to this opinion an-° 
{wered, 165... Commentary on 

. the third eclogue, 167. New 
tranflation of ditto, 168. An- 
notations, 169-\” 


Sout, its fpirituality philofophi- 


. cally.confidered, 29, -fts union- 
with organized bodies confider- 
ed, 540. ; o%? 2. ¢ 

Spain, fatirically characterized,” 
203- © tggop%e 

SPEECH, Origin of, m general,” 
429. ew! 

Po 5 ol abfurd title for books,” 
534. a f 30 i ‘° 

Starx-Chamber, its origin, 

Stirztine,. Mr. his tg 
remarkable darknefs in Ame- 
rica, 213. . 

Stone, Mr. his account of the 
cure of agues by the bark of the 

willow, 215.’ FART 

Sty ve, figurative, entirely found- 
ed in nature, 122. 

Sun, diftance of, from the earth,’ 
417. Eclipfe of, Ap..1,. 1764, 

_ account of, 422. Parallax of, 
determined, 424. Dilcourfe on 
the parallax, 426. 

Surinam, toad of, fome account’ 
of, 530. 


ti! 


Avtesin, the famous Welth 
bard, accountof, 23. Spe- 

-cimen of his poetry, 24. 
TENERIFE, its famous pike de- 
{cribed, 57. Mott proper place 
in the world for an obfervatory, 

62. 

Tita- 
























“THANE; cured b , SoepRey 
214. Caftor-dil 

Moret, 4 436. 

THAMES,’ fi poetical eatonti- 
atti off} 118) 


Tits, thé préfent, fativieally chia- 
ratterifed, 202: 

TékDs, folfie paftiéulars iti ratd- 
fal Miftory. er that aninial, 536. 

TFoLekarion, reheeions fi, 488. 

Tét cH; that fenlation philetopHl- 
Cally invéltigated; t. 

TKARSLATiON, Pettis on; 26. 


Vz 
‘An'Go eNs, hid éxttaSrditiaty 


earings at fourteen yedrs 
of a 


Vines, Pah of; — iff 


3769, account of, 413 

Viktie, defined negatively ahd 
pofitively, 5 

VoL AIRE; hid charakter belt 
judged of from his private 
fetrers; 526. His flifpicidus 
miantier of dénying imputed d- 
thotfhip, 529. 


W. 


“A'R, god of, poetically de- 
feribed, 299. His attend- 
ants, ib. 
WARRANTS, genétal, from a i 
crétary of ftaté, for feizin 


. foris atid papefs, argom 
lating to, 143; &c. mlegality 
_ of, 458. 


WAs8s, ¢dfidus Account Of, 208. 


IN D°‘E X. 


fy 


WATE: Di. 
curious vesétdblée fly, 216. His 
ObRivations on ‘ retharkable 


leé&t 
WASHER; remanbibly” ita th 


lie wee of England, M4 en the 
reft of fhe ifland underweit 2 


fever froft, ih 1762, 
the 


Wekps, moft effectual méthba of 
deftrdyid® thet id fabnérs 


ifs aceébuat of a 


_fodiids, ie Rettiarks on, 
Wiis fpecimen of, 2 
WESs&ELING, Y; Pes pica Of his 


edition of Herodotus, 
West, the late Mr. Pa in 


a pret of Mercator’s chart, 


Waitrds, Mr turtéd't put of. his 
rofefforfhip for herefy, and an 
fidel apie to ficceéd 

him,. 

Wite ite Ciithind, 
Wixrcbx,"Mr. his ackdunt of fib- 
terraneous infcriptibhs, 269, 
Witriams, George, a livery- fér- 
vant, fome accOatit Of, 149, the 
vole, His notable queries coh- 


cerning the Tritity, 150. 
wes het ofc cures “hie spite, 


Whigar’ ‘sChart defendéd againtt 
the fate Mr. Welt of Exeter, 


qtg, 421. 
a 


Erssr, ftrange flory of, 


220. 
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